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Real  estate  men  will  find  a  perfed:  example  of 
City  Planning  in  OTTAWA  HILLS,  1280 
acres  of  restricted  residential  area  in  the  west- 
ern suburbs  of  TOLEDO. 

The  property  is  being  developed  for  Mr.  John 
North  Willys,  President  of  the  Willys-Over- 
land Company.  The  E.  H.  Close  Realty  Com- 
pany, of  Toledo,  is  in  charge. 

OTTAWA  HILLS  is  being  platted  in  units 
of  approximately  100  acres  each.  Plat  One  was 
opened  last  August  and,  while  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  has  been  brought  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  of  practical  interest  to  real  estate  men 
who  may  visit  Toledo. 

Home  building  is  now  under  way,  and  an  elab- 
orate planting  scheme  has  been  well  started. 

OTTAWA  HILLS  is  of  special  interest  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  time  property  has  been 
developed  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  re- 
strictions in  a  city  of  Toledo's  size,  250,000. 

Visiting  real  estate  dealers  will  be  welcome. 
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CUpper  Arlington  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration  —  it  is  the  outcome 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  Columbus  for  protected  residence  property 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  efforts  of  The  King  Thompson  Company  are  being 
directed  towards  securing  a  carefully  regulated  and  supervised  development  rather 
than  a  hurried  growth  improperly  restricted ;  so  that  the  desirability  of  Upper 
Arlington  as  a  residence  section  will  continually  increase  with  the  erection  of 
each  dwelling. 

CThe  above  cut  shows  Cambridge  Boulevard,  eighty  feet  wide,  running  north- 
west through  the  One  Thousand  acres  of  Upper  Arlington.  Cambridge  Boulevard 
was  so  planned  that  it  will  join  the  northwest  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
Columbus,  planned  and  laid  out  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Columbus, 
in  their  report  under  date  of  February,  1908. 
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IVhat  they  did 

with  an  old  hrick  pavement 


East  Depot  S/rcef,  Lairohe,  I'd.     /'ar-r/ii 
iiiixed-Diacddaiii    over  brick   piU'e^nent. 


Tlie  i)ld  brick  pavement  on  East  Deiiot 
Street,  in  Latrobe,  Pa.,  was  badly  vvcirn 
and  full  of  uneven  places. 

The  authorities  decided  that  instead  of 
going  to  tlie  great  expense  of  repaving 
with  brick  they  would  have  it  resurfaced 
with  a  hot  "Tarvia-X  "  and  crushed  stone 
mixture. 

The  surface  of  the  paxement  was  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  the  depressions  filled 
with  the  hot  mixture  which  was  compacted 
by  rolling,  after  which  the  pavement  was 
ready  to  receive  a  two  and  one-half  {l\i) 
inch  course  of  the  Tarxia-uiixeil-macadam 


The 


surfacing.  After  the  mixture  was  uniformly 
spread  it  was  covered  with  a  light  course 
of  clean  stone  chips, and  rolled  to  a  finished 
depth  of  two  (2)  inches. 
A  seal  coat  of  Tarvia  was  then  spread  o\  or 
the  entire  surface  and  covered  with  stone 
chips,  followed  by  the  final  rolling. 
As  a  result  Latrobe  has  a  beautiful  pa\  e- 
ment,  smootli,  quiet,  and  durable,  at  com- 
paratively small  expense.    "Tarvia-X"  is 
the  only  bitumen  suitable  for  this  j^urpose. 
Other  bitumens  lack  the  essential  rapacity 
of  adhering  to  the  brick. 
Bookle/s  on  request. 
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EDITORIALS 

PAGE  nine  of  this  issue  is  a  copy  as  exact  as  space  would  allow  of  a  full 
page  advertisement  carried  by  the  New  York  papers  on  Sunday,  March 
5,  1916,  The  advertisement  preaches  the  doctrine  of  "Districting" 
more  effectively  than  any  city  planning  report,  and  it  was  paid  for  By  the 
successful  retail  merchants  of  New  York  City.  More  evidence  that  city 
planning  is  sound  business. 

*     *     * 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Conference  on  City  Planning  were  published 
in  November,  1913,  without  the  very  valuable  contribution  of  Dr.  Werner 
Hegemann,  whose  remarks  at  the  Conference  were  exceedingly  suggestive 
and  helpful  because  of  his  exceptional  opportunities  for  comparing  city  plan- 
ning practices  on  the  European  continent  with  our  own  efforts.  Dr.  Hege- 
mann's  illness  soon  after  the  Conference  and  press  of  other  matters  prevented 
his  manuscript  reaching  the  editing  committee  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
Proceedings.  Since  the  Chicago  Conference,  Dr.  Hegemann  has  been  much 
in  the  United  States  and  has  published  a  report  on  Berkeley  and  Oakland, 
California,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  these  cities.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Cleveland  Conference  will  have  the  benefit  of  these  further  researches. 


In  every  project  of  improvement,  whether  conducted  as  a  national,  municipal 
or  private  enterprise,  whether  it  deals  with  the  reclamation  or  irrigation  of 
some  vast  areas,  or  the  improvement  of  the  utilities  or  beautification  of  our 
cities,  the  first  questions  which  arise  are,  "What  is  it  like  now,  and  what  is  it 
going  to  be  like  when  completed  or  changed?' ' 

Generally  the  promoters  of  these  enterprises  have  had  to  rely  for  the  ex- 
plication of  their  ideas  upon  printed  maps,  and  blue  prints,  and  to  the  layman, 
the  blue  print  or  map  often  means  nothing;  and  often  even  engineers  and 
practical  men  themselves  cannot,  from  the  flat  diagram,  arrive  at  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  to  be  confronted. 
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Here  is  where  the  great  advantages  of  the  relief  or  topographic  map  are 
apparent.  If  it  is  a  section  of  country  which  is  being  treated,  the  rehef  map 
is  built  up,  contour  by  contour,  from  accurate  surveys  and  data  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  or  Geodetic  Survey,  depending  upon  whether 
it  is  a  land  or  water  enterprise.  If  it  is  a  park,  or  improvement  of  transit 
facilities,  either  land  or  water,  within  the  city,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
built  from  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  engineers  or  designers.  All  the 
elevations  and  undulations,  features  and  characteristics  properly  scaled,  are 
reproduced.  In  a  word,  a  model  is  made,  or  as  is  often  and  most  profitably 
done  nowadays,  two  models  are  made,  one  showing  the  section  as  it  actually 
is  and  the  other  showing  it  as  it  is  to  be. 

The  relief  map  also  fills  an  intensely  practical  oflice  in  and  during  the 
actual  construction  of  the  affair  of  which  it  is  a  model.  For  it  is  not  only 
what  the  sample  case  is  to  the  salesman  as  a  persuader,  but  also  it  is  what 
the  miniature  model  is  to  the  sculptor,  in  construction.  Much  doubt  which 
often  arises,  and  time  which  as  a  consequence  is  lost,  after  a  construction  is 
well  under  way,  owing  to  speculations  over  the  feasibility  of  this  or  that  idea, 
is  saved. 

Viewed  also  as  an  advertisement  of  a  city,  the  relief  or  topographic  map 
or  model  is  no  less  valuable.  A  single  model  showing  some  improved  facili- 
ties for  transportation,  placed  on  public  exhibition,  has  been  known  to  bring 
about  the  installation  of  more  big  business  plants  in  one  year  than  had  ac- 
cumulated there  in  the  previous  decade.  The  model  showing  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained,  catches  the  eye,  arouses  the  interest,  and  very  often  settles 
the  determination  of  the  searcher  in  his  quest  for  a  new  and  finer  location 
for  the  plant  he  is  to  build. 

In  the  hands  of  the  proficient  manufacturers  of  this  form  of  map,  these 
models  have  attained  a  very  high  state  of  perfection  and  naturalness.  Besides 
being  accurate  exponents  of  ideas,  they  are  many  of  them  beautiful  and 
artistic  from  a  purely  pictorial  point  of  view;  the  characteristic  features, 
foliation,  etc. ,  being  treated  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  coupling  art  with  accuracy. 

The  leading  schools,  colleges  and  educational  institutions  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  have  already  realized  the  immense  value  of  relief  maps  as 
teachers  of  geography.  The  significance  of  this  should  be  apparent.  If  those 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  find  the  quickest,  most  impressive  method,  concede 
the  superiority  of  the  relief  map  as  the  best  means  of  conveying  a  geograph- 
ical idea,  then  the  busy  man — or  the  city,  which  is  the  collective  busy 
man — continually  looking  for  the  shortest  cuts  to  desirable  results,  can 
hardly  afford  to  ignore  such  a  means,  when  desirous  of  presenting  either  a 
projected  enterprise  for  inspection  or  a  completed  one  for  approval. 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  CITY  PLANNING 

JOHN    NOLEN 
Fellow  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

MOST  of  the  city  planning  in  the  United  States  heretofore  has 
been  done  from  the  point  of  view  of  real  estate  interests.  For 
example,  if  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  towns  and  cities, 
we  find  that  nearly  all  "town  sites"  that  have  been  deliberately 
planned  have  been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
owners  of  the  property,  and  these  views  have  been  formed  and  controlled 
mainly  by  the  prospect  of  successful  immediate  sales  of  lots. 

This  has  been  even  more  true  of  the  laying  out  of  suburbs,  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  city  into  the  surrounding  territory.  From  the  standpoint  of 
city  planning,  this  laying  out  sometimes  has  been  astonishingly  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  it  has  been  bad.  It  should  be  added  that  private 
real  estate  owners  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  main  thoroughfares,  and  to  the  reservation  of  the  large 
areas  needed  for  public  parks, — two  essentials  of  far-sighted  city  planning. 
In  the  case  of  outlying  suburbs,  the  real  estate  owner  or  operator  has  usually 
little  opportunity  to  follow  a  city  plan  into  the  new  territory,  because  none 
exists,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  he  has  comparatively  little  opportunity 
to  make  his  laying  out  of  streets  and  lots  correspond  with  any  of  the  larger 
requirements  of  the  neighborhood.  Yet  many  real  estate  operators  do  all 
that  they  can  do  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  most  progressive,  in  a  public 
address,  gave  the  following  advice  which  represents  his  own  practice:  — 
**Put  your  addition  on  the  map.  At  whatever  cost,  make  at  least  one  of 
your  important  streets  an  integral  part  of  your  city's  boulevards  or  important 
thoroughfares.  .  .  .  Look  ahead  and  provide  in  the  very  beginning  all  the 
land  ultimately  needed  for  park  and  boulevard  property,  because  your 
greater  profits  within  a  very  few  years  will  far  more  than  repay  you.  .  .  . 
Co-operation  among  yourselves  and  with  the  city  authorities  is  surely  one 
of  the  main  essentials  in  the  efficient  method  of  platting  land,  and  it  always 
pays.* 

Not  only  has  the  developer  of  the  Country  Club  District  of  Kansas  City 
practiced  his  own  preaching,  but  the  advantages  of  good  planning  have  been 
recognized  and  applied  particularly  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  sub- 
dividers  in  all  parts  of  the  country :  on  the  east  coast,  in  Roland  Park  out  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  develop- 
ment on  Long  Island,  N.Y. ;  in  the  south,  by  the  Stephens  Company,  of 

*J.  C.  Nichols,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Therefore  the  central  problem  of  land  subdivision  is  public  regulation, 
control  and  restriction.  In  fairness  to  all  concerned,  what  should  the  real 
estate  operator  be  authorized  to  do  in  this  very  important  matter  of  dividing 
up  and  selling  his  property,  thus  changing  agricultural  acres  into  city  and 
suburban  lots,  determining  their  form  and  use,  from  which  they  can  be 
changed  again,  if  at  all,  only  at  great  cost. 

The  principle  of  restrictions  in  the  subdivision  and  use  of  land  is  well 
understood  in  the  United  States  and  very  frequently  applied.  In  fact,  it  is 
so  well  understood  and  so  highly  valued  that  it  is  most  often  applied  in  a 
thoroughgoing  way  by  the  real  estate  operator  himself  in  his  own  interest. 
The  restrictions  placed  upon  a  purchaser  in  the  conveyance  of  a  plot  of  land 
often  include  a  long  list  of  the  kinds  of  business  which  are  classified  as 
nuisances,  and  which  may  not  be  established  or  maintained  upon  the  prop- 
erty; regulation  as  to  stables  and  garages;  fences  and  walls;  set  back  of 
buildings  from  streets  and  from  lot  lines ;  minimum  cost  of  buildings ;  ease- 
ments and  rights  of  way  for  public  utilities;  and  in  some  cases,  even  the 
approval  of  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings  including  their  nature,  shape, 
kind,  height,  material,  color  scheme  and  location ;  also  the  grading  plans  of 
the  plot  to  be  built  upon.  These  restrictions,  or,  as  some  operators  happily 
term  them,  "safeguards,"  are  often  placed  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
or  more  with  the  right  of  renewal  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  owners.  All 
this  is  far-sighted  and  desirable,  provided  the  restrictions  are  intelligently 
determined.  But  can  we  depend  entirely  upon  the  knowledge,  skill  and  mo- 
tive of  the  owner  or  operator  to  subdivide  the  land  and  place  the  restrictions? 
At  best  his  action  is  dependent  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  sometimes  this 
judgment  is  at  fault.  The  restrictions  are  applied  only  in  spots  which  he 
happens  to  control,  and  often  when  most  public-spirited,  are  not  always 
intelligent.  Again,  it  should  be  repeated,  his  chief  motive  must  be  profit. 
He  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  consistent  and  permanent  con- 
cern for  the  results  of  his  methods  upon  the  future  occupants  of  the  property, 
nor  upon  the  general  public.  Then,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  he  does 
not  always  know  what  is  best,  and  if  he  did,  not  owning  or  controlling  all 
the  property  of  the  city  or  town,  or  even  of  the  entire  neighborhood  unit  in 
which  he  is  working,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  his  plans  effective. 
Furthermore,  he  has  only  the  power  of  a  private  citizen. 

Some  of  the  underlying  principles  of  land  subdivision  which  concern  real 
estate  owners  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  planning  problems  of  cities 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  A  plan  for  the  subdivision  of  property  should  fit  the  topography  and 
give  due  consideration  to  natural  features.  The  American  gridiron  plan  has 
not  been  a  success  even  for  cities  built  on  level  ground.  Its  evils  and  cost 
when  applied  to  cities  with  a  rough  topography  are  now  widely  understood. 

2.  Even  if  the  land  is  relatively  level,  the  plan  should  nevertheless  have 
interest,  good  organization  and  design.   The  point  of  view  that  leads  to  a 
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good  arrangement  of  streets  and  lots  on  hilly  ground  gives  also  a  good  ar- 
rangement on  level  ground.  Witness  the  competition  for  the  subdivision  of 
a  quarter  section  of  land  carried  on  by  the  Chicago  City  Club.  Although  the 
land  was  described  as  level,  none  of  the  three  plans  awarded  prizes  followed  in 
any  way  the  characteristic  checkerboard  plan  which  usually  prevails  on  such 
property  in  American  cities. 

3.  The  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  land  should  determine  its  general 
plan  and  restrictions.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  plan  that  is  best  for  all 
places,  nor  for  the  same  place  for  all  time.  Merit  in  land  subdivision  is  largely 
a  question  of  fitness  for  its  original  purpose,  and  its  adaptability  for  probable 
future  purposes. 

4.  Main  thoroughfares  and  other  broadly  related  city  planning  features 
such  as  large  parks  and  public  reservations  should  be  located  first,  and  within 
these  lines  and  in  conformity  to  them,  local  streets  and  blocks  and  lots  should 
be  laid  out  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

5.  The  various  standards  for  various  classes  of  property,  the  lot  widths 
and  lot  depths,  the  block  widths  and  block  depths  recognized  by  the  best 
authorities  should  be  applied  with  skill  and  discrimination.  These  are  by  no 
means  absolute  or  fixed;  they  are  still  open  to  discussion,  and  in  each  case 
are  largely  matters  of  experience  and  nice  judgment.  Still,  there  is  some  rec- 
ognized law.  For  instance,  the  minimum  requirements  of  detached,  of  semi- 
detached and  of  row  houses,  in  which  for  this  purpose  there  is  substantial 
agreement,  determine  largely  the  width  and  depth  of  lots;  the  width  and 
depth  of  lots  determine  largely  the  size  of  blocks ;  and  the  blocks  determine 
the  lay-out  of  the  neighborhood.  All  these  in  turn  react  upon  street  widths, 
playgrounds,  and  other  public  features. 

6.  An  increase  of  lots  or  residence  sites  by  new  land  subdivisions  and  of 
the  necessary  streets  should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase 
of  school  sites,  playgrounds,  parks  and  other  indispensable  public  features  re- 
quired by  the  estimated  probable  population  of  the  area  when  fully  built  up. 
The  best  time  to  make  these  reservations  of  public  spaces  is  when  the  land 
is  originally  subdivided.  The  cost  then  would  be  low,  and  should  be  assessed 
in  accordance  with  the  benefit. 

7.  The  interests  of  the  real  estate  owner  or  operator,  of  the  prospective 
owner  or  user,  and  of  the  general  public,  should  be  harmonized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. In  most  cases  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem.  While  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  three  parties  are  not  identical,  they  are  not  in  the 
long  run  normally  in  conflict.  It  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  public, 
acting  through  well  considered  and  equitable  regulation  and  law,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  conflict  and  thus  to  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  several 
parties. 

8.  A  plan  for  dividing  land  should  consider  not  only  its  immediate  use, 
but  also  its  probable  subsequent  use,  administration  and  maintenance,  and 
should  endeavor  to  forecast  and  provide  for  it.  This  may  be  done  in  part  by 
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the  plan  Itself,  and  In  part  by  binding  restrictions,  safeguards  and  conditions 
providing  for  permanency  on  the  one  hand,  or  It  may  anticipate  a  change  or 
conversion  Into  a  different  future  use,  on  the  other  hand.  Opinion  of  design- 
ers differ  as  to  which  Is  more  desirable,  a  plan  that  makes  change  difficult  or 
one  that  makes  change  easy.  Here  again  it  Is  a  mistake  to  dogmatize.  One 
thing  Is  clear,  however,  even  from  a  superficial  study  of  land  subdivision  In 
Its  relation  to  city  planning,  namely,  that  the  worst  results  have  not  been  due 
usually  to  the  low  standard  or  the  lack  of  fitness  of  the  subdivision  for  its 
original  purpose,  but  to  Its  lack  of  fitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  there  was 
afterwards  an  attempt  to  adapt  It,  or  the  low  standard  which  the  city  permitted 
to  be  applied.  Here,  we  believe,  more  stringent  public  regulation  and  control 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  parties,  especially  to  permanent  Investors  In 
real  estate. 

Land  values  are  the  result  In  the  main  of  the  collective  action  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are  affected  but  not  controlled  by  an  individual  owner,  even 
though  he  hold  a  vast  estate.  After  all,  the  city  Itself  must  make  the  more 
important  decisions,  and  the  contributions  to  city  making  on  the  part  of  priv- 
ate Individuals  come  usually  from  great  numbers.  In  the  future  American 
cities,  as  at  present  in  foreign  cities,  the  public  authorities  will  plan  the  city. 
They  will  locate  the  streets  and  railroads,  lay  out  the  parks  and  playgrounds, 
develop  the  waterways,  define  the  boundaries  of  zones  for  Industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  use  respectively,  and  take  the  initiative  generally  in 
the  planning  of  the  city.  Then  the  owner  of  real  estate  and  the  far-sighted 
operator  will  find  that  these  more  public  methods  of  control  which  are 
adopted  primarily  for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole  tend  also  to 
stabilize  or  Increase  the  value  of  city  land. 


Preparedness  for  urban  growth  Is  town  and  city  planning.  No  city  Is  too 
big  and  no  town  too  small  to  consider  carefully  and  adopt  a  plan  of  growth. 
In  the  heart  of  large  cities  the  big  opportunity  to  make  the  best  plan  may 
be  gone,  but  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  kept  city  planners 
continually  busy  devising  improvements  In  their  existing  plans  and  suggest- 
ing safeguards  against  the  bad  planning  of  their  less  developed  portions.  The 
small  city  may  still  have  the  best  plan  and  It  should  be  the  most  fertile  field 
for  city  planning.  The  Importance  of  the  problems  of  the  smaller  city  will 
be  emphasized  In  a  whole  day's  session  at  the  Cleveland  Conference. 
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Shall  We  Save  New  York? 

A  vital  question  to  every  one  who  has  pride  in  this  great  city 

SHALL  we  save  New  York  from  what?  Shall  we  save  it  from  unnatural  and  unnecessary 
crowding,  from  depopulated  sections,  from  being  a  city  imbeautiful,  from  high  rents,  from 
excessive  and  illy  distributed  taxation?  We  can  save  it  from  all  of  these,  so  far  at  least  as 
they  are  caused  by  one  specified  industrial  evil — the  erection  of  factories  in  the  residential  and 
famous  retail  section. 


Factory  Invasion  of  the  Shopping  District 

Thefactories  making  clothing,  cloaks,  suits, 
furs,  petticoats,  etc. ,  have  forced  the  large 
stores  from  one  section  and  followed  them  to 
a  new  one,  depleting  it  of  its  normal  residents 
and  filling  it  with  big  loft  buildings  displacing 
homes. 

The  fate  of  the  sections  down  town,  now 
threatens  the  fine  residential  and  shopping 
district  of  Fifth  Avenue,  Broadway,  upper 
Sixth  and  Madison  Avenues  and  the  cross 
streets.  It  requires  concentrated  co-operative 
action  to  stem  this  invading  tide.  The  evil  is 
constantly  increasing ;  it  is  growing  more 
serious  and  more  difficult  to  handle.  It  needs 
instant  action. 

The  Trail  of  Vacant  Buildings 

Shall  the  finest  retail  and  residential  sec- 
tions in  the  world,  from  Thirty-third  Street 
north,  become  blighted  the  way  the  old  parts 
of  New  York  have  been? 

The  lower  wholesale  and  retail  districts  are 
deserted  and  there  is  now  enough  vacant  space 
to  accommodate  many  times  over  the  manu- 
facturing plants  of  the  city.  If  new  modern 
factory  buildings  are  required,  why  not  en- 
courage the  erection  of  such  structures  in  that 
section  instead  of  erecting  factory  buildings 
in  the  midst  of  our  homes  and  fine  retail 
sections. 


How  it  Affects  the  City  and  its  Citizens 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  city  beautiful,  com- 
fortable or  safe  under  such  conditions.  The 
unnatural  congestion  sacrifices  fine  residence 
blocks  for  factories,  which  remain  for  a  time 
and  then  move  on  to  devastate  or  depreciate 
another  section,  leaving  ugly  scars  of  blocks 
of  empty  buildings  unused  by  business  and 
unadapted  for  residence:  thus  unsettling  real 
estate  values. 

How  it  Affects  the  Tax-payer 

Every  man  in  the  city  pays  taxes  either  as 
owner  or  tenant.  The  wide  area  of  vacant  or 
depreciated  property  in  the  lower  middle  part 
of  town  means  reduced  taxes,  leaving  a  deficit 
made  up  by  extra  assessment  on  other  sec- 
tions. Taxes  have  grown  to  startling  figures 
and  this  affects  all  interests. 

The  Need  of  Co-operative  Action 

In  order  that  the  impending  menace  to  all 
interests  may  be  checked  and  to  prevent  a 
destruction  similar  to  that  which  has  occurred 
below  Twenty-third  Street: 

We  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  garment  associations. 
We  ask  the  co-operaticn  of  the  labor  organizations. 
We  ask  the  co-operation  of  every  financial  interest. 
We  ask  the  co-operation  of  every  man  who  owns  a  home 

or  rents  an  apartment. 
We  ask  the  co-operation  of  every  man  and  woman  in  New 

York  who  has  pride  in  the  future  development  of  this 

great  city. 


NOTICE  TO  ALL  INTERESTED 

IN  view  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth  -we  wish  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  notice: — We ,  the  undersigned  merchants 
and  such  others  as  may  later  join  with  us,  will  give  the  preference  in  our  purchases  of  suits,  cloaks,  furs,  clothing, 
petticoats,  etc.,  to  firms  whose  manufacturing  plants  are  located  outside  of  a  zone  bounded  by  the  upper  side  of 
Thirty-third  Street,  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Third  and  Seventh  Avenues,  also  Including  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third 
Streets,  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  Avenues. 

February  1st,  1917,  is  the  time  that  this  notice  goes  into  effect,  so  as  to  enable  manufacturers  now  located  in  this 
zone  to  secure  other  quarters.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  those  firms  that  remove  their  plants  from  this  zone.  This 
plan  will  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  different  manufacturers  in  the  above  mentioned  lines,  as  among  other 
reasons  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  lower  rentals. 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO.  J.  M.  GIDDING  &  CO. 

ARNOLD,  CONSTABLE  &  CO.   GIMBEL  BROTHERS 
BEST  &  CO.  L.  P.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 

BON  WIT  TELLER  &  CO. 


LORD  &  TAYLOR  FRANKLIN  SIMON  &  CO. 

JAMES  McCREERY  *  CO.    SAKS  &  CO. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.  STERN  BROTHERS 


The  undersigned  endorse  this  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Vincent  Astor 
University  Club 
Union  League  Club 
Criterion  Club 
Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Biltmore 
Hotel  McAlpin 


St.  Regis  Hotel 
Hotel  Gotham 
Hotel  Belmont 
Hotel  Manhattan 
Hotel  Netherland 
Hotel  Lorraine 
Charles  Thorley 


Harriman  National  Bank 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


E.  M.  Gattle  &  Co.         Frank  L.  Slazenger 
Charles  Scribners'  Sons  Brooks  Brothers 


H.  W.  Johns-ManvilleCo.  Maillard's 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.      W.  A  J.  Sloane 
Scott  &  Fowles  Co. 
Tiffany  &  Co. 
Gorham  Co. 
Black ,  Starr  &  Frost 
Theodore  B.  Starr,  Inc. 
DreicerA  Co. 
Waldorf-Astoria        Guarantee  Trust  Co.  Marcus  <Sfc  Co. 

We  ask  Citizens,  Merchants,  and  Civic  bodies  to  co-operate  and  send  letters  endorsing  this  plan 
to  the  committee,  care  of  J.  H.  Burton,  chairman,  267  Fifth  Avenue 


A.  A.  Vantine  &  Co.  Astor  Trust  Co 
Mark  Cross  Co.  Columbia  Trust  Co. 

Astor  Estate  Fifth  Avenue  Bank 


Aeolian  Company 
C.  G.  Gunthers'  Sons 
A.  Jaeckel  &  Co. 
Tiffany  Studios 
Higgins  &  Setter 
Davis  CoUamore  &  Co. 
The  Edison  Shop 


Knox  Hat  Co. 

Theo.  Hofstatter  &  Co. 

James  McCutcheon  A  Co. 

Cammeyer 

J.  &  J.  Slater,  Inc. 

De  Pinna 

Kennedy  Sc.  Company 

Fted'kKeppel*  Co. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

EIGHTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

AT  CLEVELAND,  MONDAY,   TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY 

JUNE  5-7,   1916 

Monday,  June  5th 

REGISTRATION:  9.30  a.m.  to  12  m.,  at  Hotel  Statler. 

GET-TOGETHER  LUNCHEON:  12.15  p.m.,  at  Hotel  Statler. 
Five-minute  reports  from  delegates. 

FIRST  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  2  p.m. 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Presiding:  Hon.  Richard  H.  Lee,  President  Cleveland  Automobile  Club. 

Address  of  Welcome :  Hon.  Harry  L.  Davis,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

The  Automobile  and  the  City  Plan :  The  subject  as  a  whole  will  be  treated  by 
Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, New  York  City. 

The  subject  will  be  treated  from  the  special  standpoint  of  traffic  regulation 
by  Hon.  John  H.  Gillespie,  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

SECOND  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  8  p.m. 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Presiding:  Hon.  Harry  L.  Davis. 

President's  Address:  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Fellow  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Districting  by  Private  Effort:  Alexander  Taylor,  Cleveland,  ex-President 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Exchanges. 

Districting  by  Municipal  Regulation:  Hon.  George  McAneny,  New  York. 

Tuesday,  June  6th 

THIRD  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  10  a.m. 

In  the  ball-room  of  Hotel  Statler. 

The  Money  Value  of  Good  Planning  in  Land  Subdivision :  William  E.  Harmon, 
New  York  City. 

Discussion  led  by  O.  P.  van  Sweringen,  Cleveland. 
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LUNCHEON  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE:  12.30  p.m. 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

MOTOR  TOUR  OF  CITY:  2  p.m. 

FOURTH  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  8  p.m. 

In  the  lecture  room  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

Presiding:  F.  F.  Prentiss,  Chairman  City  Plan  Commission,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland's  Needs   and  Achievements :    Hon.   Lawson    Purdy,    President, 

Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  New  York  City;   Dr.  Werner 

H  EG  EM  ANN,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Wednesday,  yune  7th 

FIFTH  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  10  a.m. 

In  the  ball-room  of  Hotel  Statler. 

Presiding:  R.  E.  Devney,  President  Real  Estate  Board  of  Cleveland. 

Plamting  Problems  in  Cities  of  less  than  100,000:  General  paper  by  John  Nolen, 

Fellow  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

How  to  Get  Started  in  City  Planning:  W.  Templeton  Johnson,  San  Diego, 

California. 

SIXTH  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  2  p.m. 
In  the  ball-room  of  Hotel  Statler. 

The  following  problems  as  illustrated  in  small  cities  will  be  discussed  in- 
formally : 

Street  Systems,  including  Transit  Problems :  Maj.  Joseph  Shirley,  Chief  Engi- 
neer Topographical  Survey  Commission,  Baltimore,  Md. 
High  Buildings  in  the  Business  District:  Arthur  C.  Comey,  Consultant  in 
City  Planning,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Overbuilding  on  Land  Used  for  Dwellings:  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Planning 
Adviser,  Commission  on  Conservation,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Park  Systems  and  Recreation  Grounds:  Speaker  to  be  announced. 
The  speakers  to  discuss  these  subjects  will  be  chosen  as  nearly  as  possible 
from  cities  of  less  than  100,000. 

BUSINESS  SESSION:  4.30  p.m. 

BANQUET:  7.00  p.m. 
In  the  ball-room  of  Hotel  Statler. 

Toastmaster  and  speakers  at  the  banquet  to  be  announced  on  the  final  pro- 
gram which  will  be  issued  May  first. 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
CITY  PLANNING 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 

Professor  of  Civic  Design,  University  of  Illinois ;  author  of    City  Planning, 

with  special  reference  to  the  Planning  of  Streets  and  Lots,  " 

'Modem  Civic  Art,''  etc. 

IT  is  a  very  significant  thing,  which  will  surprise  no  one  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  city  planners  themselves,  that  nine  universities  or  colleges 
in  the  United  States  are  giving  instruction,  more  or  less  definitely,  in 
city  planning.  Two  or  three  of  these  have  already  announced  plans  for 
the  elaboration  of  their  courses  next  year;  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
some  institutions,  in  which  instruction  is  now  offered  in  the  subject,  have 
been  overlooked,  or  that  they  neglected  to  reply  to  the  questionaire ;  and 
there  are  definite  indications  that  the  list  as  printed  will  be  extended  in  the 
next  academic  year.  But  even  as  it  stands,  the  record  is  a  striking  one. 

There  is  to  be  recollection  that  the  subject  is  still  new  with  us.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Conference,  in  beginning  his  history  of  the  movement, 
in  a  paper  submitted  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  took  so  late  a  date  as  1909  for 
his  starting  point.  What  had  gone  before  had  been  only  tentative  and  pre- 
paratory. A  seven-year  old  subject  that  is  adopted  into  the  curricula  of  nine 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  to  be  con- 
sidered with  respect. 

The  institutions  giving  instruction  in  city  planning  are  the  State  Univer- 
sities of  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin; 
in  addition  to  these  State  institutions.  Harvard,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Throop  Institute  at  Pasadena,  are  offering  the  subject.  Columbia, 
after  requiring  a  sixty-hour  course  in  city  planning  of  third  and  fourth  year 
students  in  the  department  of  architecture,*  has  omitted  it  in  the  last  two 
years  only  as  part  of  its  general  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  there  are  clear 
mdications  of  its  prompt  restoration  there  on  a  broader  basis  than  before. 
Ohio  State  University,  which  has  just  opened  a  professional  course  in  Land- 
scape Architecture,  includes  Civic  Design  among  its  senior  subjects,  the  in- 
struction to  begin  next  year  with  a  three  hour  course  in  the  second  semester, 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pittsburgh,  sends  word  that  it 
hopes  soon  to  develop  a  course.  The  nine  institutions  are,  therefore,  to  be  ten 
or  more  with  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 

Most  interesting,  also,  it  is  to  notice  that  several  institutions  which  report 
no  city  planning  course  take  pains  to  explain  how  much  of  the  subject  they 

•This  course  was  given  by  George  B.  Ford. 
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actually  do  offer  under  other  names.  Professor  Waugh,  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  writes:  "We  give  a  course  extending  over  one  year, 
elected  by  seniors  and  graduate  students,  dealing  with  civic  art.  In  this  course 
we  place  special  emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  civic  art  and  their  applica- 
cation  in  rural  affairs:  /'.  e.y  in  country  planning.  The  subject  of  city  planning 
is,  however,  treated  in  its  general  aspects."  Professor  Lyle,  of  Lafayette, 
writing:  "As  professor  of  municipal  engineering,  I  have  given  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Park  Engineering,  to  the  senior  civil  engineers,"  adds  that  the 
discussion  of  the  technical  details  was  "introduced  by  a  general  presentation 
of  the  park  problem  from  its  social  and  political  aspects."  President  Goodnow, 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  writes  that  "city  plans  are  made  the  basis"  of  the  uni- 
versity's civil  engineering  courses  on  transportation  and  sanitary  engineering. 
Presicient  Vincent,  of  Minnesota,  enumerates  four  courses  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, one  in  sociology,  one  in  economics,  and  one  in  political  science,  which 
have  "a  decided  bearing"  on  city  planning.  In  fact,  of  one  of  these,  "City 
Planning"  is  a  subhead.  President  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  in  Cleveland,  writes:  "Of  course  work  in  civil  engineering,  espe- 
cially that  which  has  to  do  with  streets,  pavements,  sewers  and  parks,  is  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  subject."  And  President  Humphreys,  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  speaks  doubtless  for  other  institutions  than  his  own 
when  he  says:  "I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  refer  to  this  subject." 

Returning  now  to  the  institutions  in  which  definite  city  planning  courses 
are  offered,  one  is  struck  at  once  by  their  broad  geographical  distribution. 
They  appear  alike  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  the  mid-Western 
States.  "City  Planning,"  "Civic  Design,"  and  "Modern  Civic  Art"  are 
the  titles  variously  used.  Variously,  also,  the  course  is  found  in  the  depart- 
ments of  civil  engineering  and  of  landscape  architecture,  occasionally  in  both, 
while  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  puts  it  into  economics,  and  Columbia 
placed  it  in  architecture.  In  every  case,  an  examination  of  prerequisites,  and 
of  required  collateral  courses,  reveals  that  the  student  is  expected  to  have  as 
background  for  his  city  planning  some  economics,  some  sociology,  some  civil 
engineering  and  some  design — city  planning  being  rightfully  interpreted  as 
a  composite  of  all  these  subjects — so  that  the  definite  courses  scheduled  be- 
low by  no  means  comprise  all  the  instruction  offered. 

Appended  is  the  tabulation  of  the  courses.  Superficially,  there  appears  to 
be  much  similarity.  The  lectures,  which  are  the  main  dependence,  are  sup- 
plemented by  problems  and  field  work,  and  the  course  is  assigned  to  upper 
classmen — usually  to  seniors.  Little  is  said  about  the  use  of  text  books;  but 
a  volume  published  this  winter,  devoted  especially  to  "the  planning  of  streets 
and  lots,"  has  been  thus  adopted  by  five  of  the  nine  institutions,  and  has 
been  put  into  the  required  reading  of  the  others. 

Yet,  with  all  this  comparative  uniformity  of  ground  plan,  the  individuality 
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of  the  instructors  has  developed,  in  the  courses,  interesting  differences  of 
emphasis.  Professor  Pray,  writing  from  Harvard,  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  special  investigations  required  there  in  Course  10.  Some  of  the 
theses,  he  says,  are  well  worth  publication,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  a 
series  of  bulletins  will  embody  them.  At  Illinois,  special  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  major  problem,  a  subdivision,  required  from  students  in  37b. 
This  year,  a  mine  owner  of  the  Middle  West  offered  a  series  of  prizes  to  the 
class  for  the  best  layout  of  a  tract  he  has  acquired  on  which  to  house  his  em- 
ployees. A  year  ago,  theses  prepared  by  the  students  in  37a,  in  discussion  of 
local  planning  problems,  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  university. 
The  emphasis  at  Michigan  is  well  indicated  by  the  outline  of  courses.  At 
Throop,  the  class  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  local  city  planning  com- 
mittee. In  Wisconsin,  weight  is  attached  to  the  themes  individually  assigned 
to  the  students,  and  reviewed  and  discussed  in  class. 

In  presenting  the  tabulation,  official  descriptions  have  been  used  as  far  as 
practicable.  In  some  cases  they  have  had  to  be  abbreviated,*  and  in  some — 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity — there  are  slight  changes  of  phraseology,  as  where 
"semester"  is  used  for  "term"  or  "half-year."  It  has  seemed  best,  further- 
more, to  give  simply  the  name  of  the  instructor,  when  this  was  reported, 
without  indicating  his  collegiate  rank  or  attempting  to  suggest  his  special, 
and  often  well  known,  fitness. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  Division  of  Landscape  Architecture.  John  William 
Gregg,  in  charge. 

201.  Modern  Civic  Art.  36  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Required  of  all  regularly  en- 
rolled students  in  Landscape  Design  and  offered  as  an  elective  to  all  other  students  in 
the  university  presenting  the  necessary  prerequisites.  Allied  subjects  in  Engineering  and 
Architecture  and  other  colleges  of  the  University,  as  recommended  by  the  instructor, 
should  be  elected  to  parallel  this  course. 

This  course  is  outlined  to  consider  in  great  detail  advanced  problems  in  design  with 
special  reference  to  city  parks,  municipal  park  systems,  recreational  areas,  civic  centers 
and  other  civic  features,  as  they  form  an  intimate  part  of  the  city  plan  as  a  complete  whole. 
The  work  consists  of  lectures,  outside  reading,  and  the  preparation,  in  various  forms,  of 
plans,  specifications,  estimates  and  reports. 

202  A  —  202  B.  City  and  Town  Planning.  36  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  Required 
of  all  regularly  enrolled  students  in  Landscape  Design  and  open  to  other  students  in 
the  university  presenting  the  necessary  prerequisites.  Recommended  allied  subjects  as 
offered  by  other  colleges  of  the  University  must  parallel  this  course. 

This  course  is  outlined  to  consider  in  detail  the  numerous  economic  and  aesthetic  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  systematic  planning  and  development  of  American  cities.  The  pro- 
gress of  all  phases  of  City  and  Town  Planning  in  this  and  European  countries  is  made  the 
basis  of  all  lecture  and  outside  reading  work.  Extensive,  practical  projects  are  outlined 
and  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  the  development  of  new  cities  and  towns  and 
the  replanning  of  others  for  their  best  economic  and  aesthetic  development. 

*  Owing  to  lack  of  space,  and  much  to  the  author's  regret. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  James  Sturgis  Pray,  in 

charge. 

L.  A.  10.  Principles  of  City  Planning.  2  to  3  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Con- 
ducted by  James  S.  Pray. 

Lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  conferences,  and  a  thesis  in  some  special  field  of  in- 
dividual investigation.  Treating,  in  theory,  of  the  general  field  of  City  Planning,  parts  of 
which  are  treated  in  more  detail  with  practice,  in  Courses  3  and  5  (below),  it  is  required 
that  this  course  be  taken  before  them  or  with  them. 

The  course  aims  to  supply  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of  City  Planning,  and 
particularly  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  modern  city  as  an  organic  whole,  the  perfect  effic- 
iency of  which  demands  attention  not  only  to  the  best  service  of  many  separate  functions 
but  also  to  the  perfect  inter-relation  of  its  component  parts.  It  is  a  course  in  the  princi- 
ples of  organization  of  the  city's  plan  and  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  modern  city. 

L.  A.  3.  Practice  in  Design  (Second  Course),  Park  and  City  Planning.  Conducted 
by  J.  S.  Pray  and  H.  V.  Hubbard,  with  occasional  visits  from  F.  L.  Olmsted.  9  hours  a 
week  plus  at  least  8  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken 
required  prerequisites. 

This  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  study  of  actual  works  and  of  the  solution  by  the  students 
of  actual  problems  presented  to  them  in  definite  form  by  the  instructors.  So  far  as  is 
practicable,  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  is  chosen  for  study  and  treatment.  .  .  . 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Course,  the  work  of  the  student  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis,  involving  the  presentation  of  suitable  drawings  accompanied  by  a  written 
report,  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  instructors.  A  certain  amount  of  professional 
reading  is  done  in  connection  with  the  work  of  these  courses,  and  conferences  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  these  books  by  tlie  students  and  the  instructors. 

L.  A.  5.  Principles  of  Construction  (Second  Course).  Conducted  by  James  S.  Pray  and 
Henry  V.  Hubbard.  3  hours  a  week  plus  5  hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  required  prerequisites. 

This  course  considers  roads,  streets,  and  walks  in  relation  to  traffic  ;  street  construction ; 
municipal  water  supply  and  distribution ;  municipal  sewerage  and  disposal  of  wastes ;  and 
park  and  playground  furniture  and  apparatus. 

L.  A.  9.  Planting  Design  (Second  Course).  Conducted  by  B.  M.  Watson.  1  hour  a  week 
plus  at  least  ten  hours,  second  semester. 

Problems,  lectures  and  field  work,  with  the  principal  problems  based  on  L.  A.  3.  (above). 
Special  lectures  on  various  aspects  of  city  planning  are  also  offered  from  time  to  time. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS.  Division  of  Landscape  Gardetiing.  Ralph  Rodney  Root, 

in  charge. 
Hort.  10b.  Town  Improvement.  Conducted  by  Frederick  N.  Evans.  2  hours  a  week,  second 

semester.  Freshman  year.  Required. 

Lectures  with  collateral  reading,  reports  and  field  trips.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
inform  the  future  "average  citizen,"  and  thus  it  is  incidentally  introductory  to  the  pro- 
fessional courses.  The  lectures  discuss  the  town  as  a  living  organism.  Reading  of  "The 
Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities"  is  required. 

Hort.  41.  Civic  Design.   (Elementary  Course).  Conducted  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.* 
1  hour  a  week,  second  semester,  Junior  year.  Required. 
Lectures  Introductory  to  City  Planning,  with  reference  readings  and  reports. 

Hort.  37a-37b.  Civic  Design.  Conducted  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.*  3  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  Senior  year.  Required  of  students  taking  the  professional  course  in  land- 
scape gardening  and  elective  for  students  of  other  colleges  presenting  designated  pre- 
requisites. 
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The  course  consists  of  lectures,  field  trips,  reference  reading,  problems  with  occasional 
theses,  and  text  book.  In  the  first  semester  the  remedial  problems  of  town  planning  are 
discussed  under  the  title  of  Town  Remodeling;  in  the  second  semester,  preventive 
problems  are  taken  up,  under  the  title  of  Town  Extension,  with  the  special  emphasis  on 
subdivision  platting. 

Hort.  25b.  Landscape  Design.  (Advanced  Course).  Conducted  by  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son* and  Frederick  N.  Evans.  15  hours  draughting,  second  semester,  Senior  year. 
Required. 

This  course  is  given  in  connection  with  37b,  the  problems  including  country  parks,  real 
estate  subdivisions,  and  other  problems  of  city  extension. 

Hort.  26b.  Planting  Design.  Conducted  by  R.  R.  Root.  1  conference  and  6  hours  draught- 
ing a  week,  second  semester,  Senior  year.  Required. 
Plans  based  on  the  design  problems  of  37  and  25b. 

Hort.  38.  Office  Practice.  2  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  Senior  year. 

Lectures  and  problems  on  the  organization  and  practical  management  of  an  office.  The 
lectures  include  a  series  on  legislation,  municipal  and  other,  affecting  the  practice  of  the 
landscape  architect.  These  are  given  by  Mr.  Robinson.* 

Special  lectures  on  various  aspects  of  city  planning  are  also  offered  from  time  to  time. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA.  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Elements  of  City  Planning.  Conducted  by  R.  S.  Wallis.  1  hour  a  week,  second 
semester.  Senior  year.  Elective. 

A  lecture  course,  considering  the  subject  primarily  from  the  engineering  standpoint;  but 
not  limited  to  engineering  students. 

Department  of  Horticulture. 

Civic  Design.  2  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Senior  year.  Elective. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  (Beginning  with  1916-1917  a  four  year  course  in  Landscape 
Gardening  is  to  be  offered,  and  in  this  there  will  be  two  courses  in  Civic  Design,  extend- 
ing through  the  Senior  year,  and  required.  One  of  them  will  consist  of  draughting  room 
practice  in  design,  four  hours  a  week;  the  other  of  lectures,  two  hours  a  week.) 

UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN.    Department  of  Landscape  Design.    Aubrey  Tealdi, 

in  charge. 

L.  D.  5.  Civic  Improvement  and  City  Planning.  3  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 
Sophomore  year  for  students  in  Landscape  Design.  Elective  for  other  students  above 
Freshman  year. 

An  introduction  to  City  Planning,  but  offered  especially  to  stimulate  civic  spirit  and  the 
desire  for  investigation,  among  those  who  would  like  to  keep  abreast  of  the  movement 
for  civic  improvement  and  who  are  interested  in  its  development. 

L.  D.  9.  City  Squares,  Playgrounds  and  Small  Parks.  9  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 
graduate  year.   Required  of  students  in  Landscape  Design.   Not  open  to  others. 

L.  D.  10.  Large  City  and  Country  Parks.  4  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  graduate 
year.    Required  as  above. 

In  courses  9  and  10  actual  park  layout  is  undertaken.  A  park  system  is  being  developed 
around  Ann  Arbor  which,  from  the  topography  of  the  area  included  in  present  and  pros- 
pective development,  affords  complete  material  to  the  student  of  park  construction  and 
maintenance. 

L.  1).  11.  Design  of  Cemeteries.  4  hours  a  week,  first  semester,  graduate  year.  Required 
as  above. 

L.  D.  12.  Principles  of  City  Planning.  5  hours  a  week,  second  semester,  graduate  year. 
Required  as  above. 

*In  the  courses  that  are  given  by  the  writer,  who  is  in  only  temporary  residence  at  the  University,  the  lectures 
are  concentrated  into  nine  intensive  weeks,  divided  between  two  semesters. 
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In  this  course  are  considered  the  improvement  of  cities,  the  layout  of  subdivisions,  and 
the  general  problems  involved  in  a  city  plan.  The  Garden  City  movement  is  studied  in 
relation  to  conditions  in  this  country.  A  special  problem,  based  on  a  section  of  Ann  Arbor, 
is  assigned  to  each  student. 

Special  lectures  on  various  phases  of  city  planning  are  also  offered  from  time  to  time  by 
non-resident  lecturers,  as:  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago,  on  Subdivisions;  Frank  Backus 
Williams,  New  York,  on  Legislation. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.  Department  of  Horticultxire. 

L.  A.  9.  Modern  Civic  Art.  Conducted  by  Arthur  W.  Cowell.  2  hours  a  week,  second 
semester.  Senior  year.  Required  of  students  in  Landscape  Art. 

A  general  lecture  course,  providing  for  the  systematic  study  of  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation in  modern  civic  art;  city  design;  city,  village  and  rural  improvement. 
The  course  is  co-related  with  one  on  Municipal  Government  in  the  Liberal  Arts  School. 
In  both  courses  a  local  town  survey,  physical  and  social,  is  made  by  the  students.  (The 
Modern  Civic  Art  course  is  to  be  extended  to  three  hours,  instead  of  two,  next  year.) 
Landscape  Design.  Conducted  by  Arthur  W.  Cowell.  Senior  year. 
This  course  continues  through  four  years.  In  the  latter  part  attention  is  g'ven  to  sub- 
divisions, street  layouts,  playgrounds,  etc. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.    Wharton  School  of  Economics. 

Economic  Aspects  of  City  Planning,  and  Housing  and  Town  Planning.  2  hours 

a  week,  second  semester.   Elective. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici. 

Summer  School. 
In  1915  the  Summer  School  offered  five-week  Courses  in  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
as  follows : 

Sociol.  10.  S.  Housing  and  Town  Planning.  Dr.  Jas.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Bernard  J.  Newman, 
B.  A.  Haldeman.  Daily  lecture  with  some  field  trips. 

The  course  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  broader  as  well  as  with  concrete  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  subjects  included,  "City  Planning,  Its  Meaning,  Purposes  and  Problems;  " 
' '  The  Planning  of  Street  and  Park  Systems ;  "  '  'Subdivision  and  Use  of  Land. ' ' 

Sociol.  U.S.  Economics  of  Housing  Reform  and  Town  Planning.  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici. 
Daily  lecture  with  some  field  trips. 

The  course  offered  consideration  of,  among  other  subjects,  the  economic  advantages  of 
proper  planning,  sources  of  revenue  for  the  carrying  out  of  plans,  and  practical  city 
planning  legislation. 

THROOP  COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY.  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

226.  City  Planning.  Conducted  by  George  A.  Damon.  1  hour  a  week,  first  semester,  Senior 
year.  Required  in  Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  courses. 
The  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  recent  developments  in  all  phases  of  the  science  of 
city  building.  It  includes  a  study  of  recent  plans  for  garden  cities,  ornamental  lighting, 
underground  conduits,  etc.,  and  a  comparison  of  local  developments  with  the  best 
American  and  European  examples. 

Special  lectures  on  various  phases  of  city  planning  are  also  offered  from  time  to  time  by 
non-resident  lecturers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

City  Planning.  Conducted  by  Leonard  S.  Smith.  2  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures,  problems,  theses.  Elective  for  students  of  other  colleges. 

The  early  lectures  discuss  the  nature,  purposes  and  methods  of  city  planning,  (a)  as  seen 

abroad;  [b)  as  applied  to  America.  Theses  and  problems  often  relate  to  the  student's 

home  town,  and  in  their  presentation  to  the  class  the  student  may  make  use  of  lantern 

slides. 


RECENT  CITY  PLANNING  PUBLICATIONS 

CITY  PLANNING,  A  Series  of  Papers  Presenting  the  Essential  Elements  of  a  City  Plan. 
John  Nolen.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1916. 

CITY  PLANNING,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Planning  of  Streets  and  Lots.  By  Charies 
Mulford  Robinson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1916. 

The  National  Municipal  League's  contribution  to  planning  literature,  edited  by  Mr.  Nolen, 
is  well  up  to  the  standard  of  its  publications ;  it  covers  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  and  is 
most  readable  and  suggestive. 

Mr.  Robinson's  book  was  commented  on  in  the  City  Plan  for  January. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  NEWARK,  N.  J.  Published  by  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission of  Newark. 

REPORT  ON  A  CITY  PLAN  FOR  THE  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  OAKLAND  AND 
BERKELEY  (California).   By  Werner  Hegemann,  Ph.  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PLAN  COMMISSION  ON  A  GENERAL  PLAN  FOR 
THE  CITIES  OF  OTTAWA  AND  HULL  (Ontario). 

Each  of  these  reports  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  a  City  Planning  report  should  be. 
Each  is  thorough,  sane  and  based  on  sound  economic  considerations. 

The  Newark  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  over  three  years  by  the  Plan  Commission  of 
Newark  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Harland  Bartholomew,  the  commission's  en- 
gineer, and  with  the  valuable  advice  of  the  commission's  experts,  Mr.  George  B.  Ford  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Goodrich.  The  commission's  report,  "City  Planning  for  Newark,"  which  appeared 
in  1913,  was  in  itself  a  good  city  planning  report,  and  a  plan  commission  less  thorough-going 
than  Newark's  might  have  stopped  there. 

Dr.  Hegemann' s  report  is  distinctive  in  being  the  first  report  for  an  American  city  by  an 
authority  on  European  city  planning.   His  words  therefore  are  very  suggestive. 

"There  is  nothing  in  a  city  plan,  with  the  exception  of  great  historical  or  natural  monu- 
ments, that  should  not  give  way  to  the  economic  and  engineering  necessities  of  transportation." 

The  "stmctural  rank  of  the  different  elements  in  a  city  plan,"  according  to  Dr.  Hegemann, 
are:  (1)  The  Harbor  (2)  The  Railroads  (3)  The  Streets  (4)  Parks  and  Playgrounds  (5)  Civic 
Centers. 

The  Report  of  the  Federal  Plan  Commission  of  Ottawa  sets,  as  it  should  for  a  report  on 
the  federal  capital,  an  extremely  high  ideal  for  future  Canadian  plan  reports.  The  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  what  appears  to  be  a  most  careful  survey  of  present  conditions.  They 
are  presented  clearly,  are  not  burdened  with  technical  language,  and  are  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  maps  excellent  in  every  detail. 

TENTATIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  RESTRIC- 
TIONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  best  report  yet  issued  on  districting  or  zoning. 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  careful  presentation  of  all  the  arguments  for  excess  condemnation  and  a  compilation  of 
the  laws  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject. 

A  REPORT  ON  BILL-BOARD  ADVERTISING,  by  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  City  Plan 
Commission. 
In  a  few  pages  there  is  given  the  extent  of  the  bill-board  business,  the  efforts  to  regulate 
it,  both  here  and  abroad,  something  of  the  law,  and  suggestions  for  a  municipal  ordinance. 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT  AND  ELECTRIFICATION  OF    RAILROAD  TERMINALS 
IN  CHICAGO,  Report  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation, 1915. 
A  truly  monumental  work  :  1 117  pages  ;  undertaken  in  191 1  and  finished  sometime  in  1915. 

There  could  not  be  anything  more  said  on  the  subject. 

CITY  PLANNING,  an  address  by  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  before  the  International  Engineering 
Congress.  San  Francisco,  September,  1915. 
Covers  the  subject  in  80  pages  and  is  good  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  engineer. 

TAKING  LAND  FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES,  A  report  by  a  (specially  appointed)  Massa- 
chusetts commission. 
Good  material  on  a  technical  subject. 
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important  New  Volumes  in  the  National  Municipal  League  Series^i 

Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

City  Planning 

Edited  by  John  Nolen 

Haphazard  development  of  a  city  is  nov  a  thing  of  the  past.  Planning  ahead  for  the  growth  of  a  city  is  the  thing  of  today.   This 
book  shows  what  are  the  needs  of  the  modern  city  and  how  these  needs  may  be  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens 

THE  ideal  city  is  the  product  of  thouy^htful,  unselfish,  constructive  planning  by  its 
competent  citizens  and  involves  the  interests  of  every  individual  within  the  city's 
limits.  Mr.  Nolen  possesses  expert  knowledge,  based  on  wide  experience,  of  the  future 
possibilities  for  ^^^rowth  and  development  of  small  or  lar^e  cities  and  in  co-operation 
with  other  experts  in  their  various  departments  has  produced  in  this  volume  a  valuable 
contribution  to  all  those  interested  in  public  service,  general  municipal  work  and  city 
development.  The  very  readable  style  makes  the  meaning.:  of  city  planning  intelligible 
to  everyone,  and  throughout  the  volume  suggestions  are  offered,  based  on  sound  logical 
reasoning,  for  city  development  which  will  involve  only  the  minimum  of  expense  for 
the  maximum  return.  The  book  aims  to  get  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  own  city  to  see  this  thing  in  its  simple,  practical,  and  financially  safe  outlines, 
and  to  point  out  the  immense  advantages  of  an  efficient  city  not  only  to  elected  ofificials 
and  the  professional  members  of  the  community,  but  to  the  laborers,  the  women  in  the 
home,  and  the  children  in  the  school.  It  is  a  book  for  every  member  of  a  community 
that  has  for  its  aim  the  building  of  a  city  for  its  citizens  —  not  only  the  citizens  of  the 
future,  but  the  citizens  of  today.  Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

Satellite  Cities 

By  Grahjun  Romeyn  Taylor 

THE  towns  organized  by  big  industrial  establishments  such  as  the  Pullman  works, 
the  steel  plant  at  Gary  and  others  are  under  scrutiny  of  the  skilled  investigator. 
The  civic  problems  that  have  arisen  require  much  serious  thought  since  continued  dis- 
regard of  the  community  and  social  life  of  the  individual  is  bound  to  result  in  conditions 
ruinous  to  his  health,  happiness  and  efficiency,  the  cumulative  effect  of  which,  on  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  This  new  science  of  town  plan- 
ning directly  or  indirectly  concerns  everyone,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  new  book  is  really  the 
study  of  the  great  human  problems  connected  with  big  industry. 

"The  book  is  well  worth  owning  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  community  problems,  that  of  civic  development."  —  Boston  He7-ald. 
"As  a  unique  work  on  a  subject  of  National  interest  it  deserves  public  attention."  — 
Outlook.  Many  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.50  net 

Other  important  volumes  in  ttie  same  series 

Woman's  Work  in  Municipalities  Regulation  of  Municipal  Utilities 

By  M.\RY  RiTTER  BF..A.RD  Edited  by  Clyde  Lyndon  King.  Ph.  D. 

The  City  Manager  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 

By  Harry  Aubrey  Toulmin,  Jr.,  J.  D.  F.  S.  S.  Edited  by  William  Bennett  Munro.  Ph.  D. 
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Ridge  wood,  an  ideal  home  section 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  developed  by 
The  Kissell  Improvement  Company 
and  embodying  the  most  approved 
ideas  of  City  Planning. 


Opportunities 


for  profitable  investments  in  real  estate  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  City  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

CWe  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  who  would 
like  to  be  advised. 

CLit  will  also  give  us  much  pleasure  to  answer  inquiries 
about  Fairfield,  the  Model  Industrial  City  of  the  Birming- 
ham District,  which  was  developed  through  this  company 
and  which  is  a  distinguished  example  of  city  planning. 

Jemison  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Real  Estate  Sales  Rentals  Loans  Insurance 


DEVOTED  TO 

CITY  PLANNING 

AND 

MODERN 

REAL  ESTATE  DEVELOPMENTS 


VIRGIN  TRACTS  OF  LAND  PLANNED 
AND  DEVELOPED  INTO 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
HOME   COMMUNITIES 


THE  WILDV^OOD    COMPANIES 

FT.  V^AYNE,  INDIANA 


Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as    a    foundation    for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  withm  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada  have  adopted    BITULITHIC   as  a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets. 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry, 
Bitulithic  once —  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  IS  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
When  it  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 


Jitulithic  Pavement,  Columbia  Road,  Boston    Mass. 
LAID  OVER  OLD  MACADAM,  1915 


WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
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Relief  Maps   and   Topographic    Models 

Present  Plans  in  Such  Form  as  to  Give  Instant  Conception 


Photograph  of  our  model  of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls 

Write  for  Illustrative  Circulars 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  AND 
CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  know 
that  not  only  the  layman,  but  those  whom 
they  must  convince  by  their  proiective 
plans,  have  not  sufficient  constructive  im- 
agination to  realize  proposed  improve- 
ments from  mere  flat  maps  or  plans  and 
elevations. 

We  prepare  special  models  to  any  scale, 
showing  the  ELEVATIONS  AND 
DEPRESSIONS.  WATERWAYS, 
LAKES,  BOULEVARDS,  PARKS. 
RAILROADS,  and  ELECTRIC 
LINES,  and  the  various  BUILDINGS, 
TYPES  OF  TREES,  SHRUBBERY, 
etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  instant 
conception  to  the  layman. 

Our  relief  maps  and  models  along  this 
line  of  work  received  the  highest  avA'ards 
and  medals  at  the  late  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition. 


612  17th  St.,  N.  W.     Howell's     Microcosm     Washington,    D.  C. 


GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  Manager 


TBR     WOOD,     CLj%.RKE     PHRHM 

HOHTON,     MA.SS*. 
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Real  estate  men  will  find  a  perfed:  example  of 
City  Planning  in  OTTAWA  HILLS,  1280 
acres  of  restridted  residential  area  in  the  west- 
ern suburbs  of  TOLEDO. 

The  property  is  being  developed  for  Mr.  John 
North  Willys,  President  of  the  Willys-Over- 
land Company.  The  E.  H.  Close  Realty  Com- 
pany, of  Toledo,  is  in  charge. 

OTTAWA  HILLS  is  being  platted  in  units 
of  approximately  100  acres  each.  Plat  One  was 
opened  last  August  and,  while  not  yet  com- 
pleted, has  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it 
will  be  of  practical  interest  to  real  estate  men 
who  may  visit  Toledo. 

Home  building  is  now  under  way,  and  an  elab- 
orate planting  scheme  has  been  well  started. 

OTTAWA  HILLS  is  of  special  interest  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  time  property  has  been 
developed  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  re- 
strictions in  a  city  of  Toledo's  size,  250,000. 

Visiting  real  estate  dealers  will  be  welcome. 


CUpper  Arlington  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration  it  is  the  outcome 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  Columbus  for  protected  residence  property 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  efforts  of  The  King  Thompson  Company  are  being 
directed  towards  securing  a  carefully  regulated  and  supervised  development  rather 
than  a  hurried  growth  improperly  restricted ;  so  that  the  desirability  of  Upper 
Arlington  as  a  residence  section  will  continually  increase  with  the  erection  of 
each  dwelling. 

CThe  above  cut  shows  Cambridge  Boulevard,  eighty  feet  wide,  running  north- 
west through  the  One  Thousand  acres  of  Upper  Arlington.  Cambridge  Boulevard 
was  so  planned  that  it  will  join  the  northwest  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
Columbus,  planned  and  laid  out  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Columbus, 
in  their  report  under  date  of  February,  1908. 


A  Tarvia  County- 

We  sent  our  Mr.  Clark  to  see  the  Emmett 
County  Hig^hway  Commission,  to  tell  them 
about  Tarvia. 

There  were  many  miles  of  macadam  roads 
in  P2mmett  County  which  were  being 
churned  up  into  dust  by  automobiles  as 
fast  as  they  were  built.  Repair  work  was 
incessant  and  expensive. 

Our  Mr.  Clark  said,  "Paint  your  roads 
with  'Tarvia-B,'  applied  rapidly  and 
cheaply  from  a  modified  sprinkling  cart, 
and  covered  with  a  little  sand  or  stone 
screening.  The  Tarvia  will  act  as  a  tough 
binder  cementing  the  surface  together. 

"That  tough  and  slightly-plastic  surface 
thus  formed,  will  be  automobile-proof. 
There  will  be  no  dust,  no  mud  and  very 
little  wear.  The  coating  can  be  renewed  at 
small  expense  and  the  saving  on  mainten- 
ance will  more  than  pay  for  the  Tarvia. 


The 


West  Michigan  Pike,  Peloskey,  Mich. 
Treated  7vil/i  "  Taivia-B''  August,  I9I5. 


The  use  of  Tarvia  won't  increase  your  road 

expenses  —  it  will  reduce  them  and  give 

you  better  roads  besides." 

So  Emmett  County  liought  a  tank  car  of 

"Tarvia-B,"   and   tried   it  on  the  alxne 

road. 

Octolier  1,  1915,  we  received  this  letter: 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  tank  car  of  "Tarvia-B." 
purchased  througli  your  man  Clark,  is  doins  overy- 
thing  and  more  for  our  roads  than  he  claimed.  Tlie 
Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners  are  trying 
to  arrange  to  use  it  on  all  of  our  improved  county 
roads  in  Emmett  County  next  year. 

Ch.arles  W.  Lempkk, 
Emmett  County  Highway  Commissioner. 

On  March  2?>,  1916,  the  Emmett  County 
Commissioners  signed  an  order  for  SO.OOO 
gallons  of  "  Tarvia-B  "  to  be  used  on  their 
macadam  roads  this  year. 
There  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  and  a  Tarvia 
]irocess  for  every  macadam  road  problem. 
Booklets  free  on  request.  Address  our  nearest  office 
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EDITORIAL 

MOST  of  this  number  of  The  City  Plan  is  taken  up  with  two  of  the 
principal  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  Cleveland  Conference;  Mr. 
Nolen's  because  it  shows  so  clearly  the  importance  of  emphasizing  the 
planning  needs  or  opportunities  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  United  States,  an 
emphasis  that  past  Conferences  have  not  given  sufficiently,  and  Mr.  Lewis's 
paper,  not  alone  because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  matter, 
but  because  of  the  statistical  nature  of  the  material  which  would  lose  some  of 
its  weight  in  an  oral  presentation. 

"Districting"  either  by  municipal  regulation  or  by  private  effort,  which 
will  be  discussed  at  a  session  of  the  Conference,  has  been  well  considered  at 
two  previous  Conferences,  that  at  Boston  in  1912  and  at  Toronto  in  1914, 
but  its  choice  for  discussion  at  this  year's  Conference  is  well  justified  by  the 
developments  in  the  subject  since  the  Toronto  Conference.  At  that  time 
the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  New  York  had  legislation  which 
authorized  in  varying  degrees  the  districting  of  cities.  The  Los  Angeles 
ordinance  on  the  same  subject  has  been  tested  in  three  cases  in  the  California 
supreme  court,  all  sustaining  the  ordinance.  Since  then  one  of  these  cases,  ex 
parte  Hadacheck,  which  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
on  appeal,  has  been  decided,  Justice  McKenna  saying  for  a  unanimous  court: 

"We  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  essential  powers  of  government  (the  police 
power),  one  that  is  the  least  limitable.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  harsh  in  its  exercise,  usu- 
ally is  on  some  individual,  but  the  imperative  necessity  for  its  existence  precludes  any 
limit  upon  it  when  not  exercised  arbitrarily.  .  .  .  There  must  be  progress  and  if  in  its 
march,  private  interests  are  in  the  way  they  must  yield  to  the  good  of  the  community."* 

The  Los  Angeles  ordinance  is  the  most  drastic  of  all  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  districting.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  will,  therefore,  be 
far  reaching  in  its  consequences. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  first  report  of  the  New  York  commission  on 
Building  Districts  and  Restrictions,  appointed  May  22,  1914.  Although  the 
report  is  tentative  and  hearings  are  now  being  held  to  educate  the  people  of 
New  York  in  its  details,  it  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  effort  on  the  subject 
yet  presented  in  the  United  States.  The  Conference  is  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Veiller,  who  considered  the  subject  of  Districting  at  the  Toronto  Con- 
ference, present  the  same  subject  at  Cleveland. 

•Hadacheck  v.  Los  Angeles,  239  U.  S.  394. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE  CITY  PLAN 

NELSON  P.   LEWIS 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
of  New  York  City 

IN  developing  a  city  plan  to  meet  not  only  existing  conditions,  but  those 
which  may  arise  in  the  future,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
no  one  thing  that  will  more  powerfully  affect  such  a  plan  than  the 
change  of  conditions  brought  about  by  improved  methods  of  getting 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Transit  which  is  really  rapid  will 
be  supplied  by  railroads  placed  below  or  above  the  surface  of  the  streets  or 
on  their  own  rights-of-way.  Upon  the  facilities  provided  by  such  transit  lines 
will  depend  the  direction  of  the  city's  growth  and  the  rapidity  of  such 
growth.  With  the  development  of  rapid  transit  facilities  will  come  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  business  and  a  need  of  facilities  for  local  or  short  distance 
travel  which  will  be  supplied  by  railway  lines  operating  on  the  street  surface 
and  by  omnibuses  or  free-wheel  conveyances  using  the  public  streets.  While 
it  might  be  thought  that  an  increase  in  one  kind  of  traffic  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  another  kind,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  really  rapid  transit  system  appears  to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
short  haul  traffic.  Ample  provision  for  moving  people  through  the  streets  of 
a  city  by  public  conveyances  appears  to  stimulate  the  use  of  privately  owned 
and  operated  vehicles.  These  latter  are  devoted  chiefiy  to  pleasure  traffic, 
which  will  endeavor  to  avoid  the  crowded  streets  where  possible,  but  which 
frequently  must  pass  through  them  to  reach  roads  where  movement  is  more 
free  or  to  gain  access  to  the  suburbs  or  the  open  country. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  local  transporta- 
tion companies  in  New  York  from  1910  to  1915  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing data  supplied  by  the  Public  Service  Commission : 

1910  1915  Increase 

Elevated  railroads                                   456,320,081  484,328,414  6, 14% 

Subways                                                    311,802,094  404,552,163  29.75% 

Street  surface  railroads                           763,140,739  918,752,149  20.38% 

Omnibus                                                       6,305,175  14,050,471  122.84% 

The  increase  from  1903  to  1913  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
the  transportation  companies  of  London,  exclusive  of  the  trunk  line  railways, 
as  given  in  the  report  of  the  London  Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was: 

By  underground  railways 50.1% 

By  surface  railways  102.2% 

By  omnibuses 91.9% 

Total  number  of  journeys 68.3% 

although  during  this  period  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Greater  Lon- 
don was  only  9%.  The  striking  feature  of  the  London  statistics  is  that  of  the 
91.9%  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  omnibuses,  60. 7  %  took 
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place  from  1910  to  1912,  the  period  during  which  the  substitution  of  motor 
for  horse-drawn  buses  was  most  conspicuous,  while  the  increase  during  the 
year  from  1911  to  1912  was  151,000,000  passengers,  or  37%. 

While  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  motor  omnibuses,  this,  owing  to  their  greater  speed  and  capacity, 
has  been  accomplished  with  a  smaller  number  of  vehicles,  and  yet  there  has 
been  a  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  buses  passing  certain  points.  A 
traffic  census  shows  that  in  Oxford  Street  there  were  1,000  more  buses  in  12 
hours  in  1913  than  in  1912,  while  in  a  single  hour  between  6.00  and  7.00 
p.m.,  576  of  these  vehicles  passed  as  compared  with  462  in  1912,  or  an  av- 
erage of  one  every  121^2  seconds  in  each  direction  as  compared  with  one 
every  15^2  seconds  in  1912. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  vehicular  traffic  in 
the  streets  of  London,  the  total  number  of  vehicles  licensed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  has  remained  almost  constant,  the  number  of  such  licenses 
issued  each  year  from  1903  to  1912,  inclusive,  being  given  by  the  London 
Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follows: 


Cabs 

Omn 

ibuses 

Tramway  Cars 

Year 

Horse 

Motor 

Horse 

Motor 

Horse            Electric 

Total 

1903 

11,404 

1 

3,623 

13 

1,143                 576 

16,760 

1904 

11,057 

2 

3,551 

31 

928               810 

16,379 

1905 

10,931 

19 

3,484 

241 

786            1,124 

16,585 

1906 

10,492 

% 

2,964 

783 

905           1,3% 

16,636 

1907 

9,818 

723 

2,557 

1,205 

404           1,768 

16,475 

1908 

8,475 

2,805 

2,155 

1,133 

323           2,003 

16,894 

1909 

6,562 

3,956 

1,771 

1,180 

239           2, 198 

15,006 

1910 

4,724 

6,397 

1,103 

1,200 

120            2,411 

15,955 

1911 

3,347 

7,626 

786 

1,962 

90            2,665 

16,476 

1912 

2,385 

7,969 

376 

2,908 

60            2,919 

16,557 

While  the  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  public  convey- 
ances thus  far  appears  to  have  been  cared  for  by  the  greater  speed  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  vehicles,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  speed  and 
capacity  can  be  further  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  care  for  the  natural 
growth  of  traffic  which  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  facilities  which  are 
available.  To  meet  further  demands  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  vehicles,  and  that  means  a  further  tax  upon  the  street  capacity. 

Consideration  thus  far  has  been  given  only  to  public  conveyances  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers.  In  addition  to  these  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  for  private  use  and  pleasure  traffic  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  motor  vehicle  for  private  use  and  for  pleasure  traffic  and  the  com- 
mercial truck  present  two  entirely  different  classes  of  problems  and  must 
be  considered  separately.  In  the  case  of  vehicles  devoted  to  pleasure  traffic 
the  higher  speed  and  the  enormous  increase  in  their  number  involve  ques- 
tions of  safety  in  the  public  streets  and  of  traffic  control,  the  purpose  of  the 
latter  being,  as  expressed  by  the  Loncion  Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  its  report  for  1913,  "to  pass  by  artificial  regulation  through  exist- 
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ing  streets  of  inadequate  capacity  with  safety  to  both  passengers  and  pedes- 
trians a  larger  volume  of  traffic  than  the  streets  would  accommodate  were 
the  movement  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  left  uncontrolled."  This  subject 
of  traffic  regulation  will  be  covered  by  another  paper. 

The  number  of  private  pleasure  vehicles  left  standing  in  the  streets  is  far 
greater  than  was  the  case  with  horse-drawn  vehicles.  There  is  need  of  pro- 
vision for  regulations  governing  the  parking  of  such  cars.  If  they  stand  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  curb  and  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  particular  car  to  leave  its  position  unless  there  is  sufficient  space  be- 
tween them  to  allow  them  to  turn  out.  If  they  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  curb,  the  space  occupied  by  them  is  so  great  as  seriously  to  decrease  the 
roadway  capacity.  If  placed  in  a  position  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  curb,  it 
is  possible  for  an  individual  car  to  leave  its  position,  but  the  width  of  road- 
way occupied  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  right  angle  position,  while 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  street  is  considerably  decreased.  From  observa- 
tions made  in  New  York  it  was  found  that  the  average  width  of  the  space 
occupied  by  automobiles  of  this  class  standing  parallel  with  the  curb  was  6 
feet  6  inches,  with  a  maximum  of  7  feet  3  inches;  that  the  same  kind  of  ve- 
hicles standing  at  right  angles  to  the  curb  occupied  a  little  more  than  14  feet 
of  the  roadway  width,  and,  when  standing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  headed 
outward,  the  space  occupied  was  about  the  same.  Where  the  roadways  are 
sufficiently  wide,  as  in  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  the  streets  in 
Washington  and  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  where  such  streets 
are  not  occupied  by  surface  railway  tracks,  the  automobiles  are  parked  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  curb,  this  permit- 
ting any  vehicle  to  leave  its  position  without  interference.  In  some  cities  this 
space  in  the  center  of  the  roadway  is  divided  into  rectangles  by  lines  painted 
on  the  pavement,  any  vehicle  being  expected  to  occupy  and  confine  itself  to 
any  one  of  these  rectangular  spaces  which  may  be  vacant.  It  is  evident  that, 
while  motor  cars  are  in  motion,  their  shorter  length  and  greater  speed  will 
require  less  roadway  area  than  the  same  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  but, 
when  standing,  whether  along  the  curb  or  parallel  therewith,  at  an  angle  to 
the  curb  or  in  the  center  of  the  street,  the  space  required  for  their  accommo- 
dation will  be  greater  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  them  so  left  in 
the  streets  is  much  greater  and  is  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  In  some 
cities  motor  cars  are  parked  along  one  side  of  a  street,  the  opposite  side  and 
the  central  portion  being  left  free  for  moving  traffic.  This  would  be  obvi- 
ously unfair  in  the  case  of  a  street  devoted  to  shops  or  certain  other  kinds  of 
business,  as  the  space  next  to  the  curb  on  one  side  would  be  so  obstructed 
that  vehicles  could  not  approach  it.  At  railway  terminals,  large  hotels,  high- 
class  places  of  amusement  and  shops  the  number  of  standing  cars  is  so  great 
that  the  available  roadway  is  very  much  restricted,  and  in  some  cases  special 
provision  has  been  made  for  their  accommodation  beneath  the  street  surface. 
Most  of  the  modern  railway  terminals  have  made  provision  for  standing  cabs 
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within  the  lines  of  the  buildings,  and  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New 
York  space  under  the  adjoining  streets  has  been  rented  from  the  City  in 
order  to  provide  space  in  addition  to  that  set  aside  for  the  purpose  on  the 
railroad  property. 

Practically  all  of  the  privately  owned  motor  cars  and  the  motor  cabs  have 
the  standard  gauge  of  56!^  inches,  corresponding  with  that  of  street  railways 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  the  same  class,  so  that  the  problem  created  by 
their  presence  in  the  streets  is  simply  that  due  to  their  constantly  increasing 
number.  That  problem  is  gradually  solving  itself.  When  most  of  our  city 
streets  were  badly  paved  and  only  a  few  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  had  street 
surfaces  over  which  one  could  ride  in  comfort,  there  was  serious  congestion 
on  these  few  streets.  With  better  pavements  the  traffic  is  becoming  more 
diffused.  The  driver  of  the  motor  car  naturally  selects  the  more  attractive 
streets.  The  more  attention  that  is  given  to  street  details,  the  better  the 
character  of  the  buildings  fronting  upon  the  streets,  the  more  general  intro- 
duction of  trees  and  shrubbery  —  all  of  which  are  receiving  the  attention  of 
progressive  real  estate  developers  and  those  engaged  in  city  planning  work 
—  the  less  will  be  the  concentration  of  motor  car  pleasure  traffic  on  certain 
streets.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  in  most  towns  a  great  surplusage 
of  paved  street  surface.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  well  distributed.  Many 
streets  devoted  entirely  to  residences  have  paved  roadways  from  30  to  40  feet 
and  more  in  width  when  their  actual  needs  would  be  served  by  paved  road- 
ways a  third  less  in  width,  and  there  would  still  be  ample  room  for  what  is 
sometimes  called  "alien  "  traffic  or  traffic  the  origin  and  destination  of  which 
is  elsewhere  than  along  the  particular  street.  As,  therefore,  our  city  streets  be- 
come better  paved  and  more  attractive  and  as  the  passage  from  one  street 
to  another  is  made  easy  by  good  connections  and  the  avoidance  of  too  abrupt 
turns  and  offsets,  the  motor  car  will  be  more  and  more  disposed  to  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  streets  which  are  more  attractive,  even  if  it  in- 
volves a  somewhat  greater  distance.  The  problem  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  its 
relation  to  the  city  plan  is  the  avoidance  of  congestion  due  to  concentration 
of  traffic  on  certain  streets  and  the  congestion  and  confusion  which  will 
result  from  mixed  traffic  or  the  presence  on  the  same  street  of  vehicles  of 
different  sizes  and  speeds. 

The  tendency  towards  centralization  has  presented  a  number  of  serious 
problems.  The  garden  city  movement  and  the  efforts  to  control  the  height, 
arrangement  and  use  of  buildings  are  protests  against  this  tendency  and  will, 
if  successful,  do  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  traffic  congestion,  more  par- 
ticularly the  trouble  due  to  mixed  traffic.  A  mere  statement  of  the  number 
of  vehicles  passing  through  a  given  street  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  resulting  congestion.  Some  offer  far  more  obstruction  to  traffic  than 
others,  depending  upon  their  size,  speed  and  flexibility,  while  the  roadway 
capacity  may  be  such  as  to  cause  or  prevent  congestion.  While  enumeration 
is  obviously  the  first  step  in  a  traffic  census  which  will  determine  the  amount 
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of  congestion,  the  other  factors  just  named  must  be  given  proper  consider- 
ation before  the  degree  of  congestion  can  be  determined.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  some  common  standard  should  be  used,  and  this  should  be  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  in  different  cities,  and  even  in  different 
countries.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at  such  standardization  in  London, 
and,  while  it  may  not  be  the  best  and  most  rational  that  could  be  devised, 
its  adoption  marks  a  distinct  advance  over  the  individual  and  unrelated 
methods  which  have  generally  prevailed.  In  working  out  this  standard  it  was 
realized  that,  while  the  width  of  the  roadway  is  constant  and  can  be  accurately 
measured  and  while  the  size  of  vehicles  can  be  quite  closely  determined  by 
the  observer,  estimates  of  speed  may  vary  and  the  actual  speed  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  congestion,  but  an  experienced  observer  will  be  able  to 
estimate  it  closely.  The  remaining  factor,  flexibility,  is  largely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  same  observer  may  in  the  hasty  conclusion  required  in  taking 
a  traffic  census,  attribute  different  degrees  of  flexibility  to  the  same  vehicle 
at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  As  a  result  of  calcula- 
tion verified  by  extended  observation  the  degree  of  obstruction  assigned  to 
different  vehicles  in  London  is  that  given  by  the  following  table : 

Trade  Vehicles  Passenger  Vehicles 

1  Horse  (fast) 3      Electric  Trams 10 

1  Horse  (slow) 7      Omnibuses  (horse) 5 

2  Horse  (fast) 4      Omnibuses  (motor) 3 

2  Horse  (slow) 10      Cabs  (horse) 2 

Motor  (fast)  2      Cabs  (motor) 1 

Motor  (slow) 5      Carriages  (horse) 2 

Barrows 6      Carriages  (motor) 1 

Cycles  Vz 

Under  such  a  system  of  estimating  traffic  density  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  vehicles  may  be  more  than  offset  by  a  change  in  motive  power  with  increas- 
ing speed  and  flexibility. 

If  the  statements  and  deductions  of  the  writer  are  accepted,  it  also  will  be 
agreed  that  the  problem  of  the  motor  vehicle  is  that  involved  in  its  commer- 
cial use.  While  commercial  motor  vehicles  have  not  superseded  those  drawn 
by  horses  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  the  case  with  pleasure  vehicles,  the 
development  of  the  motor  truck  during  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  very 
notable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  only  begun.  The 
number  of  companies  manufacturing  such  vehicles,  as  indicated  by  the  review 
published  in  "  Commercial  Vehicles"  early  in  the  present  year,  is  221,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  production  for  the  year  will  be  more  than  75,000 
trucks.  While  many  of  these  are  small  and  are  designed  to  carry  loads  of  less 
than  2  tons,  a  number  of  them  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  more  than  4  or  5 
tons,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will  be  the  economical  limit  to  such 
loads.  So  far  as  the  obstruction  of  traffic  is  concerned,  the  small  commercial 
vehicles  present  the  same  problems  as  do  those  designed  for  pleasure  traffic, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  truck  of  large  capacity  an  entirely  different  set  of  prob- 
lems is  presented,  these  being : 
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Damage  to  pavements  by  reason  of  excessive  wheel  loads, 
Obstruction  to  traffic  by  reason  of  low  speeds, 
Occupation  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  street, 
owmg  to  their  constantly  increasing  dimensions. 

These  are  the  problems  that  chiefly  concern  us  in  the  consideration  of  our 
subject.  We  cannot  plan  intelligently  for  the  future  unless  we  can  foresee  the 
conditions  with  which  we  will  have  to  deal;  we  cannot  design  our  city 
streets  unless  we  know  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them  both  as 
to  space  and  sustaining  power.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  from  some 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  organizations  concerned  in  the  design  and 
sale  of  motor  trucks  information  as  to  the  present  practice  and  expressions 
of  opinion  as  to  the  economical  limits  of  their  size,  weight,  speed  and  loads. 
In  using  this  information  the  writer  will  not  identify  any  of  them  by  name, 
although  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  appreciation  of  their 
kindness  in  supplying  information  as  well  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  in  assisting  him  in  its  collection.  Of  the  221  manufacturers  in 
this  country  producing  commercial  vehicles  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  133  confine  themselves  to  those  of  less  than  3  tons  capacity,  and  for 
reasons  already  indicated  these  will  not  be  considered  in  the  following  analysis. 
First,  let  us  try  and  determine  the  tendency  to  decrease  or  increase  the 
maximum  capacity.  Of  the  88  makers  now  offering  trucks  of  more  than  3 
tons  capacity,  58  have  made  no  change  in  maximum  capacity  in  their  models 
for  1916. 


Number  of 
Manufacturers 

Maximum  Capacity 
of  Truck  Offered 

Number  of 
Manufacturers 

Maximum  Capacity 
of  Truck  Offered 

11 

9 

5 

19 

3 

5 

9 
1 

1 
3 

6 

61/2 

7 

71/2 

Twelve  makers  have  this  year  increased  the  maximum  capacity  of  their 
trucks  as  follows:  1  from  2  tons  to  3  tons;  4  from  2  tons  to  3^4  tons;  1  from 
2  tons  to  6  tons;  1  from  3  tons  to  5  tons;  1  from  3V^  tons  to  5  tons;  3  from 
4  tons  to  5  tons;  1  from  5  tons  to  6  tons. 

Six  manufacturers  have  decreased  the  maximum  capacity  of  truck  offered : 
1  from  4  tons  to  3^2  tons;  3  from  5  tons  to  3!^  tons;  1  from  6  tons  to  4  tons; 
1  from  IV2  tons  to  S  tons. 

There  are  twelve  makers  who  are  newcomers  in  the  field  this  year,  the 
greatest  capacity  of  truck  offered  by  them  being :  In  3  cases  3  tons ;  in  6 
cases  3^2  tons;  in  2  cases  5  tons;  in  1  case  6  tons. 

The  popularity  of  the  3J/2  ton  and  the  5  ton  trucks  is  quite  noticeable. 
Six  of  the  largest  makers  of  motor  trucks,  one  organization  dealing  with  the 
technical  problems  of  their  design  and  one  devoting  itself  to  the  promotion 
of  their  use  have  expressed  their  opinions  as  to  the  probable  economic  limits 
of  weight  of  car,  load  capacity  and  load  on  rear  axle.  The  maximum  weight 
of  car  is  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  lbs.,  the  load  capacity  at  from 
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10,000  to  16,000  lbs.,  and  the  load  carried  on  the  rear  axle  at  from  16,750 
to  24,000  lbs.  The  load  per  inch  width  of  tire  is  estimated  at  from  600  lbs. 
to  800  lbs.,  and  most  of  them  note  that  this  limit  is  due  to  the  inability  of 
rubber  tires  to  sustain  a  heavier  load,  while  none  of  them  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  concentrated  loads  upon  street  pavements.  There  is  a 
very  rational  basis  for  the  prediction  that  the  maximum  limit  of  weight  will 
be  about  6  tons.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  ton-mile  cost  of  moving  material 
by  motor  trucks  indicates  that  this  cost  reaches  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  a 
5  ton  truck  at  a  speed  of  9  miles  an  hour,  or  a  6  ton  truck  at  8  miles  an  hour, 
the  estimated  cost  being  6.88  cents  per  ton-mile  in  the  former  and  6.87  cents 
in  the  latter  case.  The  operating  cost  of  a  1  ton  truck  at  1 5  miles  an  hour 
is  estimated  at  being  11.33  cents,  and  that  of  a  10  ton  truck  at  5  miles  an 
hour  to  be  7.40  cents  per  ton-mile.  All  these  estimates  are  predicated  upon  5 
hours  of  actual  running  during  the  day.  All  who  have  been  heard  from  say, 
however,  that  there  will  be  special  cases  where  heavier  loads  could  be  carried 
advantageously  if  the  State  or  City  regulations  permitted.  All  of  them  esti- 
mate the  speed  capacity  of  trucks  to  be  considerably  above  that  which  is 
most  economical,  and  claim  that  they  can  overcome  grades  up  to  1 5  or  1 8 
per  cent  on  paved  streets. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  from  the  city  planning  point  of 
view  is  the  size  of  the  vehicle,  more  particularly  its  width  and  its  flexibility. 
The  manufacturers  and  others  whose  opinions  have  already  been  given  with 
respect  to  loads  and  speed  have  indicated  that  the  wheel  base  varies  from  12 
feet  6  inches  to  17  feet  4  inches,  the  over  all  length  from  22  feet  to  28  feet, 
the  gauge  between  centers  of  tires  from  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  the  over  all  width  from  7  feet  4  inches  to  8  feet,  the  opinion  also  being 
expressed  that  these  will  be  the  probable  limiting  dimensions,  although  the 
width  of  special  loads,  such  as  plate  glass  carried  flat,  may  exceed  the  over 
all  width  in  a  few  instances. 

If  a  roadway  in  which  there  are  no  railroad  tracks  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate four  lines  of  traffic,  allowing  8  feet  for  each  line,  which  would  permit 
2  feet  of  free  space  between  the  great  majority  of  vehicles,  and  if  trucks 
measuring  8  feet  over  all  are  permitted  on  public  streets,  this  width  of  8 
feet  for  a  line  of  moving  vehicles  will  be  insufficient.  The  roadway  capacity 
will  be  actually  reduced  to  three  lines  of  traffic,  and  that  means  that  the 
street  capacity  for  accommodating  vehicles  will  be  reduced  almost  one-half 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  third  or  middle  strip  must  accommodate  vehi- 
cles moving  in  both  directions,  and  the  interference  will  be  so  great  that  the 
capacity  of  this  middle  strip  will  be  very  small. 

Some  of  the  replies  to  inquiries  indicate  the  belief  of  the  writers  that  the 
city  streets  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  development  of  the  motor  truck, 
instead  of  the  truck  adapting  itself  to  the  street. 

The  greatest  traffic  congestion  commonly  occurs  on  streets  where  there  are 
costly  buildings  and  where  widening  is  out  of  the  question.  The  obvious 
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method  of  relief  in  such  cases,  where  part  of  the  sidewalk  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  roadway,  is  to  establish  detours  or  by-passes  around  such  con- 
gested streets  or  districts,  making  such  routes  attractive  by  means  of  better 
pavements  and  easier  grades,  and  even  widening  existing  and  cutting  through 
new  streets  where  the  damage  to  property  would  be  least. 

When  vehicles  of  any  kind  are  moving  in  straight  lines  and  where  the 
crossings  at  street  intersections  are  protected  by  proper  regulations,  the 
danger  and  obstruction  to  general  traffic  is  slight;  but  such  vehicles  are 
constantly  obliged  to  turn  from  one  street  into  another,  and  the  turning 
radius  is  an  important  matter,  as  upon  it  may  depend  the  need  of  recon- 
structing the  street  intersections  by  cutting  oH  the  curb  corners  and  using  a 
longer  radius  for  the  curb.  Small  and  light  cars  can  make  the  ordinary  right 
angle  turn  without  difficulty,  even  though  the  radius  of  the  curb  be  not 
greater  than  9  feet,  but  for  heavy  motor  trucks  such  turns  might  be  diffi- 
cult, although  the  writer  believes  that  such  difficulties  have  been  over-esti- 
mated, provided  the  speed  is  reduced  to  a  limit  consistent  with  safety  to 
other  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  One  of  the  questions  submitted  was  whether 
the  largest  trucks  could  turn  from  a  roadway  40  feet  wide  into  one  30  feet 
wide  without  encroaching  upon  the  left  half  of  the  roadway.  All  of  them 
stated  that  this  could  be  done.  The  largest  turning  radius  given  in  any  of 
the  replies  was  32  feet  10  inches,  although  it  was  explained  that  this  was 
estimated  and  would  be  affected  by  tire  equipment.  In  order  to  determine 
just  how  much  space  would  be  required  for  motor  trucks  to  turn  a  right- 
angle  corner,  diagrams  have  been  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  permit 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  truck  at  each  point 
in  turning  a  corner.  The  over-all  dimensions  of  the  truck  were  assumed  to 
be  7  feet  in  width  and  26  feet  in  length,  with  a  turning  radius  of  32  feet.  It 
was  first  assumed  that  a  truck  of  these  dimensions  was  moving  in  a  position 
where  its  right  side  would  be  2  feet  from  the  curb,  and  the  position  farthest 
form  the  right-hand  curb  of  any  part  of  the  truck  in  turning  the  corner  and 
getting  back  to  the  same  position  2  feet  from  the  curb  on  the  street  at  right 
angles  was  determined,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  track  to  be  just  tangent  to 
the  curb  corner  in  making  the  turn,  but  not  to  overhang  it.  It  was  found 
that  at  no  point  would  any  part  of  the  truck  be  more  than  1 5  feet  6  inches 
from  the  right-hand  curb  in  making  this  turn,  if  the  curb  radius  were  9  feet, 
and  in  case  the  curb  radius  were  12  feet  there  would  be  no  point  at  which 
any  part  of  the  truck  would  extend  more  than  14  feet  6  inches  from  the 
right-hand  curb.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  "that  an  increase  in  the  curb  radius 
of  three  feet  would  reduce  the  greatest  distance  of  any  part  of  the  truck  from 
the  straight  curb  in  making  this  turn  only  1  foot.  It  is  probable  that  the  turn- 
ing of  the  corner  with  the  shorter  radius  would  involve  somewhat  more 
caution  and  more  careful  manipulation,  but  that  the  necessit}^  for  setting  back 
curb  corners  in  order  to  accommodate  trucks  has  been  somewhat  ever-esti- 
mated. 
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The  possibilities  of  the  motor  truck  have  been  demonstrated  during  the 
present  European  war,  and  nowhere  more  effectively  than  at  Verdun.  This 
town  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  railroad  connection  with  Paris,  and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  motor  trucks  for  its 
munitions  and  supplies  needed  for  the  large  army  engaged  in  its  defense.  A 
writer  who  has  recently  visited  the  front  describes  the  road  which  has  been 
reconstructed  for  the  accommodation  of  this  traffic,  which  must  provide  for 
the  needs  of  an  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
port heavy  artillery  and  field  guns.  For  50  miles,  it  is  said,  there  is  hardly  a 
break  of  100  feet  between  the  trucks.  Paris  motor  buses  have  been  turned 
into  vehicles  to  carry  supplies,  while  new  motor  trucks,  built  to  carry  3  5  men, 
enable  the  men  to  move  rapidly  in  companies,  regiments  and  brigades.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  observer  is  likened  to  that  of  the  machinery  by 
which  logs  are  carried  to  the  saw  in  a  mill.  This  procession  is  said  to  be  con- 
tinuous, both  day  and  night,  and  the  road  is  described  as  being  as  wide  as 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  and  in  equally  good  condition.  This  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  motor  truck  will  doubtless  result  in  stimulating 
its  use  for  peaceful  ends  as  well  as  those  of  war. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  kindly  replied  to  inquiries  relating  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  have  made  suggestions  as  to  the  questions  which 
might  most  profitably  be  discussed.  Relatively  few  of  them  could  be  covered 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  space  which  are  necessarily  imposed,  and  with- 
out attempting  further  discussion  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  will  be  briefly 
presented. 

1.  The  effect  of  the  motor  vehicle  upon  the  city  plan  of  the  future,  and 
that  means  upon  city  planning,  will  be  beneficial  in  that  it  will  aid  in  bringing 
about  some  of  the  most  important  results  that  city  planners  are  striving  to 
attain,  such  as: 

{a)  The  discouragement  of  further  centralization  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  distances  can  more  readily  be  overcome,  and  less  time  will  be  consumed 
by  men  and  women  going  to  and  from  their  work. 

(/^)  Land  values  will  be  more  diffused.  While  they  will  be  increased  in 
the  aggregate,  sensational  increases  in  some  places  and  stagnation  in  others 
will  be  less  likely,  and  real  estate  will  be  put  on  a  more  stable  basis, 

(c)  A  better  class  of  street  and  road  improvements  will  be  insisted  upon, 
and  they  in  turn  will  stimulate  better  improvement  of  the  abutting  property. 

(d)  The  more  general  use  of  the  motor  car  will  result  in  a  better  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  citizen  of  his  city  and  its  environs.  He  will  thus 
acquire  a  greater  interest  in  the  improvement  of  both,  and  a  more  widespread 
interest  in  city-wide  planning  will  be  developed. 

2.  While  the  amount  of  traffic  on  important  thoroughfares  will  be  greatly 
increased,  the  greater  speed  and  flexibility  of  the  motor  vehicle  will  permit 
a  much  greater  volume  of  traffic  to  be  accommodated  with  safety  in  the  same 
street,  provided: 
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(a)  That  the  speed  and  movement  of  all  vehicles  are  controlled  by  intelli- 
gent police  regulations,  so  that  the  safety  of  riders  and  pedestrians  shall  be 
protected.  This  means  regulation  of  pedestrians  as  well  as  vehicular  move- 
ment, and  the  education  of  both  in  the  principle  of  "Safety  First.' ' 

{b)  That  the  width  of  commercial  vehicles  is  so  regulated  that  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  traffic  which  a  street  can  accommodate  will  not  be  reduced  and 
the  capacity  of  the  roadway  thereby  seriously  curtailed.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  or  license  fee  which  would  be  uniform  for 
all  vehicles  having  an  over-all  width  of  7  feet  or  less,  with  an  additional  tax, 
increasing  in  geometrical  ratio  for  each  inch  of  width  over  7  feet. 

{c)  That  the  wheel  loads  are  so  restricted  that  the  sustaining  power  of 
street  pavement  and  foundation  is  not  exceeded.  The  most  rational  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  prohibit  wheel  loads  in  excess  of  700  pounds  per  inch- 
width  of  tire,  and  these  only  on  rubber  tires,  the  maximum  loads  on  steel 
tires  to  be  less,  or  say  600  pounds  per  inch  of  width. 

3.  The  greatest  congestion,  delay  and  danger  will  be  found  where  the 
traffic  is  most  mixed.  The  traffic  problem  will,  therefore,  be  simplified  if 
heavy  manufacturing,  business  and  residences  are  confined  so  far  as  possible 
to  certain  well-defined  districts.  Regulations  having  this  end  in  view  are  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  good  city  planning. 

4.  Horse-drawn  traffic  requires  relatively  light  grades.  Motor  cars  and 
trucks  can  overcome  much  steeper  grades  and  considerable  expense  can, 
therefore,  be  saved  in  regulating  streets  as  they  can  conform  more  closely  to 
the  topography.  The  greater  speed  of  the  motor  vehicle  will  also  justify  longer 
detours  to  avoid  excessive  grades,  and  little  time  will  be  lost  thereby. 

5.  While  street  corners  and  junctions  should  be  improved  wherever  pos- 
sible, manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  should  understand  that  they  must 
adapt  their  vehicles  to  street  conditions  wherever  possible  and  that  they  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  present  practice  and  expect  the  city  streets  to  be  adapted 
to  such  practice.  The  mobility  of  such  vehicles,  the  short  turning  radius  for 
the  heaviest  motor  trucks,  and  the  ingenuity  which  has  been  displayed  in  the 
design  of  trailers  which  will  follow  the  tractor  without  the  cutting  of  corners 
give  promise  that  such  adaptation  to  existing  conditions  is  possible.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  conform  with  the  existing  conditions  before  demands 
are  made  for  modifications  of  street  details  at  great  public  expense. 

6.  With  decreasing  cost  of  light  motor  cars  and  with  the  likelihood  of 
cheaper  fuel  the  number  of  such  cars  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase.  The 
problem  of  their  accommodation  in  public  streets  will  solve  itself  with  the 
improvement  of  the  character  of  road  surfaces,  although  a  serious  problem 
will  be  presented  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  standing  cars.  This 
will  undoubtedly  require  the  widening  of  roadways  where  possible  at  the 
expense  of  the  sidewalks  and  the  provision  at  frequent  intervals  of  parking 
spaces  where  cars  may  be  left  and  cared  for  at  a  moderate  charge. 
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PLANNING  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALLER  CITIES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JOHN    NOLEN 

Landscape  Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1.   Introduction 

This  paper  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  smaller  cities,  which 
have  been  defined  in  a  rough  way  to  include  cities  with  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000,  or  which  will  soon  have  a  population  of  that  size.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  paper,  however,  will  be  to  show  that  the  planning  prob- 
lems of  the  smaller  cities  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  larger  cities,  except 
that  the  smaller  cities  have  an  opportunity  to  head  off  and  avoid  many  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  early  lack  of  proper  planning  on  the  part  of  cities 
that  are  now  large.  The  chief  points  of  comparison  will  be  that  the  plan- 
ning measures  recommended  for  the  small  cities  may  be  mainly  preventive, 
while  in  the  larger  cities,  except  in  the  outlying  areas,  they  must  be  mainly 
corrective.  Moreover,  the  smaller  cities  by  taking  early  action  can  establish 
high  standards  of  physical  development  and  carry  them  out  at  low  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  larger  cities  must  be  satisfied  with  low  standards  carried 
out  at  high  cost.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  subject  of  the  paper  is  not  so 
much  the  planning  problems  of  the  smaller  cities  but  their  planning  opportun- 
ities. 

A  notion  prevails  that  comprehensive  plans  are  needed  only  for  large  cities. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  nearer  the  truth.  In  large  cities  the  conditions  are  com- 
paratively fixed  and  unyielding.  Comprehensive  planning,  especially  with 
our  present  legal  limitations,  can  occupy  only  a  limited  field  in  larger  places, 
relieving  only  the  worst  physical  conditions,  ameliorating  merely  the  most 
acute  and  intolerable  forms  of  congestion,  correcting  at  best  but  the  gravest 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Wide,  many-sided,  thorough-going,  imaginative  plan- 
ning, so  far  as  large  American  cities  are  concerned,  under  popular  democratic 
administrations,  must  be  confined  for  the  present  mainly  to  the  expansion  of 
these  cities,  and  to  the  betterment  of  what  are  really  suburban  or  separate 
communities  on  their  outskirts.  But  with  the  smaller  cities  —  cities  with  a 
population  which  would  justify  placing  them  in  the  100,000  population  class, 
the  opportunity  is  different.  Comprehensive  planning  may  be  to  them  of  far 
reaching  and  permanent  service,  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  smaller 
places  that  may  not  be  modified  or  changed.  In  the  smaller  cities,  for  example, 
streets  can  be  widened,  transit  systems  properly  outlined,  building  districts 
defined,  park  and  recreation  areas  selected,  public  buildings  grouped,  and  a 
scheme  of  planning  adopted  which  will  have  unity  and  character.  All  of  these 
elements  of  a  city  plan,  almost  indispensable  sooner  or  later  to  the  progress- 
ive community,  may  be  had  in  the  small  city  with  relative  ease  and  at  slight 
cost.   As  we  have  given  heretofore  in  our  efforts  towards  social  reform  too 
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much  attention  to  caring  for  the  mere  wreckage  of  society,  and  too  little 
toward  establishing  a  better  social  order  that  would  permanently  reduce  the 
amount  of  that  wreckage  and  its  cost,  so  we  have  expended  too  much  of  our 
time  and  money  in  almost  futile  consideration  of  the  ills  that  afflict  our  great 
cities,  instead  of  providing  against  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  those  self- 
same ills  in  cities  that  are  today  small,  but  in  which  there  are  clear  indications 
of  steady  growth.  There  is  an  analogy  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  between  the  ease  with  which  a  child  may  be  improved  as  com- 
pared to  an  adult,  and  a  small  city  as  compared  to  a  larger  one.  Potentially 
almost  every  improvement  is  possible  to  the  former.  What  is  still  possible 
in  the  latter  is  definitely  limited. 

2.    Two  Forms  of  Town  and  City  Planning 

Two  forms  of  town  and  city  planning  have  required  attention  in  the  past, 
and  will  continue  to  require  attention  in  the  future.  The  first  is  concerned 
with  villages  and  towns  planned  in  advance  of  a  settlement  of  population; 
the  second  with  existing  towns  and  cities  which  must  be  replanned  or  re- 
modeled to  meet  new  and  insistent  requirements.  Planning  a  town  or  village 
before  its  settlement  has  great  advantages.  Many  places  intended  primarily 
for  governmental,  industrial  or  residential  purposes  have  been  so  planned. 
It  is  a  method  which  merits  much  wider  use.  But  the  opportunity  to  plan  a 
community  in  advance  is  only  occasionally  possible.  The  complex  influences 
which  determine  the  selection  of  the  sites  for  towns  and  villages  and  future 
cities  and  the  locations  of  the  first  streets  and  buildings  must  usually  be  left 
to  work  out  their  results  by  natural  forces.  The  opportunity  deliberately  to 
lay  out  new  towns  and  cities  is  limited,  and  probably  always  will  be.  When, 
however,  a  small  population  has  been  attracted  to  a  village  or  town  by  natu- 
ral causes  and  there  are  indications  that  because  of  strategic  situation,  climate, 
natural  resources,  the  inevitable  trend  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  wealth  and 
energy  of  citizens,  or  other  forces,  a  city  of  some  importance  is  to  be  estab- 
hshed,  then  if  action  is  taken  soon  enough,  it  is  entirely  practicable  and 
certainly  economical  to  replan  the  existing  town  so  as  to  provide  more 
satisfactorily  for  its  present  and  its  future  needs.  There  are  scores  of  cities  in 
this  country  with  a  population  today  of  100,000  that  will  have  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  two  generations  or  less.  We  can  realize  this  fact  more  vividly  if 
we  look  back  thirty  years,  say  one  generation,  and  contrast  the  population 
figures  of  1880  with  those  of  1910  for  the  following  cities: 

1880  1910 

560,663 
465,766 
373,857 
218,149 
233,650 
248,381 
119,295 
102,058 
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Cleveland 

160,146 

Detroit 

116,340 

Milwaukee 

115,587 

Rochester 

89,366 

Indianapolis 

75,056 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55,785 

Fall  River 

48,961 

Bridgeport 

27,643 

Thus  we  may  see  that  one  of  the  planning  opportunities  of  the  smaller 
cities  is  to  replan  early  enough  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  future, 
to  readjust,  as  may  still  be  done,  existing  developments,  and  by  skill  and 
foresight  to  adopt  such  plans  as  are  necessary  for  the  newer  outlying  areas 
soon  to  be  built  upon. 

3 .   Number,  Population  and  Importance  of  Smaller  Cities 

The  planning  and  replanning  of  the  smaller  cities  takes  on  added  import- 
ance when  we  consider  how  great  is  their  number,  the  population  affected, 
and  their  relative  increase.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  more  than  one-half,  or  5 3. 7%,  is  still  rural;  only 
46.3%  is  urban.  Of  this  46%  more  than  one-half,  or  25.5%  of  the  total 
population,  is  included  in  towns  and  cities  with  a  population  ranging  from 
2,500  to  125,000,  and  only  20.8%  in  the  larger  cities  with  a  population  of 
from  125,000  to  1,000,000  or  more.  Moreover,  the  relative  increase  of  pop- 
ulation is  greater  in  the  smaller  cities,  especiallythosewith  from  50,000  to  250,- 
000,  being  41%  against  32%  for  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more.  The  number 
of  places,  of  course,  grows  steadily  with  the  decrease  in  population.  For 
example,  of  cities  of  1,000,000,  there  are  only  three;  of  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000,  five;  of  250,000  to  500,000,  eleven;  of  100,000  to  250,000, 
thirty-one;  of  50,000  to  100,000,  fifty-nine;  of  25,000  to  50,000,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty;  and  of  2,500  to  25,000,  2,176.  Cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  over  number  only  fifty. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  frankly,  however,  that  the  choice  for  this  discussion 
of  the  cities  of  the  100,000  class  is  arbitrary,  and  its  main  merit  is  in  the 
attempt  to  focus  attention  upon  the  advantages  of  early  action  in  all  matters 
that  have  to  do  with  the  planning  of  physical  improvements,  which  have  as 
their  purpose  provision  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  future.  Looked  at 
in  this  way,  cities  of  500,000  population  have  advantages  over  those  of 
1,000,000;  cities  of  250,000  over  those  of  500,000;  cities  of  our  100,000 
class  over  those  that  are  larger;  and  villages  and  towns  over  cities  of  the  class 
which  we  have  selected  for  special  discussion.  It  may  be  said  —  it  has  been 
said  —  that  the  financial  capacity  of  cities  to  make  improvements  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  population,  and  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of  those 
improvements.  Figures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  cost  of  city  land  does 
not  actually  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  population,  and  in  so  far  as  that  factor 
is  concerned,  the  contention  appears  to  be  well  supported.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  must  be  placed  the  enormous  cost  often  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements  which  are  necessarily  destroyed,  the  great  difficulty  in  getting 
a  city  government  to  make  changes  involving  the  destruction  of  existing 
property,  and  the  heavier  burdens  of  taxation  which  larger  communities  often 
must  bear,  simply  because  they  are  large.  The  cost  of  planning  itself  is,  of 
course,  relatively,  an  absurdly  small  item,  but  the  advantages  obviously  are 
with  the  smaller  places.    Plans  of  a  comprehensive  character  for  a  village, 
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town  or  minor  city  might  be  made  for  from  $1,000  to  |5,000,  while  for  a 
larger  place  they  would  cost,  perhaps,  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  or  more, 
according  to  their  difficulty  and  comprehensiveness.  For  his  remarkable  plan 
of  Washington,  L' Enfant  was  paid  only  $667.66. 

4.    Need  of  Advisory  State  Planning  Board 

Progress  in  planning  for  small  places  under  our  present  form  of  civic 
organization  is,  I  believe,  apt  to  be  slow  unless  cities  can  have  the  advice  and 
service  of  qualified  men.  This  would  seem  to  require  some  form  of  state 
advisory  organization,  a  clearing  house  of  experience  somewhat  along  the 
lines  which  have  been  heretofore  advocated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town 
Planning  Adviser,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada.  Two  things  would 
seem  to  be  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  a  state  planning  board  or  department 
of  municipal  affairs;  and  in  the  second,  the  early  adoption  by  cities,  towns 
and  even  villages  and  rural  districts,  of  safeguarding  regulations  and  the 
preparation  of  surveys  and  general  plans. 

Like  many  state  boards  of  health,  the  proposed  state  planning  board  or 
commission  dealing  with  city  government  could  be  largely  advisory.  The 
one  exception  might  be  in  dealing  with  those  matters  which  concern  two  or 
more  communities.   Such  a  planning  board  would  be  organized  to  secure: 

( 1 )  The  identification  of  the  administration  of  public  health,  housing, 
highways,  and  other  matters  with  broad  city  planning  projects. 

(2)  The  employment  of  technically  qualified  men  in  dealing  with  the 
physical,  sanitary,  social  and  financial  problems  of  cities. 

(3)  The  proper  regulation  of  local  finance  and  local  expenditures. 

(4)  The  adjustment  of  franchises  connected  with  public  utilities. 

( 5 )  The  application  of  right  principles  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  munic- 
ipal boundaries  or  the  co-operation  between  adjacent  communities. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  recognize  the  objection  that  prevails  just  now 
on  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  more  home  rule  for  cities,  to  state  boards 
and  commissions,  even  of  an  advisory  nature.  But  after  all,  the  purpose  of 
such  a  state  board,  as  is  here  suggested,  is  not  to  check  or  limit  local  gov- 
ernment, but  to  help  it  to  be  efficient  and  economical.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  even  with  such  a  state  board  or  department,  good  city  planning 
would  still  depend  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  city  government  and  the 
successful  organization  and  utilization  of  the  best  forces  of  the  community, 
both  public  and  private.  How  such  efficiency  and  co-operation  can  most 
easily  be  secured  is,  I  fear,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  although  very 
closely  related  to  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

The  one  exception  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  grant  to  the 
proposed  state  planning  board  more  than  advisory  powers  would  be  in  deal- 
ing with  those  matters  which  concern  two  or  more  communities,  as  has 
already  been  suggested.  In  this  matter  I  believe  some  new  method  is  needed, 
if  we  are  to  escape  constant  and  costly  confusion  and  loss.   **  Directly  one 
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inquires  closely  into  human  muddle,"  writes  a  distinguished  English  author, 
"one  finds  all  sorts  of  reasonable  rights  and  objections  barring  the  way  to 
any  sweeping  proposals.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  Bocking  (an  English  town) 
has  admirable  reasons  for  refusing  coalescence  with  Braintree  (another  English 
town),  except  upon  terms  that  Braintree  couldn't  possibly  consider.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  there  are  many  inconveniences  and  arguable  injustices 
that  would  be  caused  by  a  merger  of  the  two  areas.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
mean  serious  loss  to  So-and-So,  and  quite  novel  and  unfair  advantages  to 
So-and-So.  It  would  take  years  to  work  the  thing  and  get  down  to  the  footing 
of  one  gas  plant  and  water  supply." 

5.  Safeguarding  Regulations  for  Towns  and  Cities 

The  safeguarding  regulations  which  should  be  considered  and  if  approved, 
adopted  by  the  various  local  authorities  themselves  are  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  minimum  width  for  main  thoroughfares  and  the  reservation  of 
land  necessary  for  the  same. 

(2)  Provision  for  narrow  streets  and  roadways  of  short  length  in  many 
residential  areas. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  building  districts  defining  zones  for  factories, 
dwellings,  etc.,  with  regard  to  use,  and  also  the  bulk  (height  and  area)  of 
buildings  allowable. 

(4)  Provision  for  some  systematic  setting  aside  of  open  spaces  for  public 
use  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  town  or  city,  just  as  streets  are 
now  usually  set  aside. 

( 5 )  The  approval  of  land  subdivisions  by  local  public  authorities. 

In  connection  with  these  safeguarding  regulations,  it  should  be  established 
that  property  would  not  be  deemed  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  reason  of 
provisions  which  prescribe  the  minimum  space  necessary  around  buildings, 
their  height,  area,  or  character,  or  which  limit  the  number  of  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  a  given  area.  There  should  also  be  public  power  to  purchase  or 
expropriate  land  necessary  for  these  wider  public  purposes,  including,  when 
desirable,  land  within  200  feet  of  the  boundary  lines  of  any  street,  park,  or 
other  public  property. 

6.  Local  Surveys  and  Local  Plans 

The  town  or  city  should  have  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  systematic 
local  surveys,  and  to  provide  a  general  town  or  city  plan,  including  the  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  funds,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  surveys  are 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  might,  if  it  were  deemed  wise, 
be  provided  for  by  bond  issues.  While  it  should  be  noted  here  that  more 
than  one-half  of  what  is  important  for  towns  and  cities,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  could  be  accomplished  by  regulations  involving  practically  no  expense, 
nevertheless  I  believethat  early  planning,  at  least  general  planning,  is  equally 
important,  and  in  order  that  the  regulations  already  referred  to  shall  be  wisely 
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placed,  a  general  plan  based  upon  a  local  survey  should  be  prepared  as  early 
as  practicable.  One  need,  then,  of  the  smaller  cities  is  for  some  method  that 
would  bring  action  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  city  early  enough  and  of  the 
right  character  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  and  mistakes.  The  procedure 
would  be  simplified  under  a  purely  optional  measure,  and  friction  reduced 
between  adjacent  town,  city  and  county  governments.  These  views  are  pre- 
sented simply  as  tentative  proposals  for  discussion  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  urgent  need  of  some  fair,  but  far-reaching,  constructive  policy. 

7.    Principal  City  Planning  Failures  of  Large  Cities 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  leading  idea  of  this  session  is  to  show 
that  the  planning  problems  of  the  smaller  cities  are  much  like  those  of  the 
larger  cities,  except  that  the  smaller  cities  have  a  better  opportunity  to  head 
ofjp  many  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  early  lack  of  proper  planning  on  the 
part  of  cities  that  have  now  grown  large.  Some  of  the  principal  shortcomings 
of  large  cities  from  the  city  planning  point  of  view  are  the  following: 

(1)  Inadequate  systems  of  arterial  streets,  including  with  them  a. proper 
consideration  of  transit  problems. 

(2)  The  neglect  of  the  regulation  of  city  building  according  to  districts, 
defining  the  use  of  various  areas,  with  the  regulation  of  height  of  buildings, 
percentage  of  lot  to  be  covered,  etc. 

(3)  The  postponement  until  it  is  too  late  of  the  reservation  of  ample 
lands  for  park  systems  and  local  recreation  grounds. 

(4)  The  failure  to  recognize  early  the  advantages,  from  many  points  of 
view,  of  an  orderly  grouping  of  public  buildings,  conveniently  and  appro- 
priately located. 

(5)  A  neglect  of  that  kind  of  city  planning  which  will  give  unity  and 
character  to  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  enable  it  better  to  discharge  its  functions. 
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TOWN  PLANNING  AND  PRESENT  LEGISLATION 

From  a  report  prepared  by 
CHAS.   S.   BIRD,  JR. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards 
and  presented  here  because  of  its  general  application 


THE  most  important  task  confronting  the  various  city  and  town  plan- 
ning boards  throughout  the  state  is  the  devising  of  ways  and  means 
by  which  their  various  recommendations  may  be  carried  out.  As  at 
present  constituted,  the  functions  of  local  planning  boards  are  wholly  advis- 
ory. No  authority  is  provided  that  would  ensure  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
or  suggestion  they  may  present,  or  compel  adherence  to  such  plan  or  sug- 
gestion after  its  adoption. 

The  law  creating  the  local  planning  boards  was  based  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  definite  plans  to  control  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  If  the  law  did  not  propose  that  such  plans  when  made 
should  be  carried  out;  or  if  it  did  not  intend  that  there  should  be  provided 
some  measure  of  authority  for  local  planning  boards,  it  would  have  been 
valueless.  That  it  did  recognize  these  needs  is  clearly  indicated  by  Section  4 
of  the  Act,  which  reads : 

Section  4 :  "The  city  council  or  other  governing  body  in  cities  is  authorized 
to  make  suitable  ordinances,  and  towns  are  authorized  to  make  suitable  by- 
laws, for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  they  may  appropriate 
money  therefor." 

We  would  urge  most  strongly  that  the  local  planning  boards  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  provided  in  this  section.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
the  work  of  the  local  boards  will  be  lacking  in  real  value  unless  there  is  pro- 
vision made  for  some  official  recognition  of  their  plans  and  measures  provided 
for  putting  them  into  effect.  The  importance  of  this  provision  has  already 
become  evident  to  the  authorities  in  several  cities  and  towns.  The  city  of 
Springfield  recently  enacted  an  ordinance  directing  that  every  city  department 
contemplating  work  of  physical  improvement  or  development  shall  submit 
plans  for  such  work  to  the  City  Plan  Commission  for  approval. 

The  town  of  Walpole,  immediately  following  the  preparation  of  a  general 
plan  of  physical  development,  had  that  plan  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  town 
as  the  official  town  plan  to  be  followed  as  a  guide  in  all  work  of  future  devel- 
opment. This  action  was  supplemented  by  a  vote  of  the  town  ordering  that 
all  plans  for  physical  improvement  be  submitted  to  the  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  approval ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  disapproval,  that  no  action 
be  taken  toward  putting  any  such  plan  into  effect  until  the  matter  had  been 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  regular  or  special  town  meeting. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  ordinances  or  by-laws,  each  local 
board  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Revised  Laws  and  Statutes  with 
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a  view  to  determining  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  municipality  in  relation 
to  all  matters  of  public  improvement.  This  investigation  should  include  all 
laws  or  statutes  bearing  on  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  streets,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  construction  of  sewer,  water  and  lighting  systems,  the  con- 
struction, use  and  location  of  buildings,  and  such  other  matters,  authority 
or  control  of  which  are  vested  in  the  local  authorities. 

Chapter  191  of  the  Acts  of  1907  is  of  special  importance  to  towns,  and 
we  would  urge  its  acceptance  by  all  towns  that  have  not  already  done  so. 
This  act  provides  for  the  selectmen  acting  as  a  board  of  survey  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  street  laying  out  and  construction.  Under  its  provision  all 
plans  for  street  improvement  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  board  of  survey. 
In  addition,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  prepare  and  publish,  from  time  to  time, 
as  need  arises,  such  street  plans  for  various  sections  of  the  town  as  the  future 
growth  and  interests  of  the  community  seem  to  demand. 

Summarizing,  we  suggest  that  planning  boards: 

1.  Prepare  special  ordinances  and  by-laws  to  cover  their  specific  local 
planning  needs,  referring  to  action  of  the  city  of  Springfield  and  the  town  of 
Walpole,  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  plans  and  recommendations  adopted. 
It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  secure  more  influence  in  community  planning. 

2.  Compile  all  statutes  and  ordinances  relating  to  matters  having  to  do 
with  public  improvement. 

3.  Secure  the  acceptance  of  such  laws  as  will  be  of  special  service  in  carry- 
ing out  plans  that  may  be  adopted. 

4.  Supplement  all  recommendations  or  plans  by  definite  statement  of  exist- 
ing or  suggested  authority  under  which  thev  may  be  carried  out,  when  sub- 
mitting them  for  the  approval  of  the  city  council  or  board  of  selectmen. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Printed  Proceedings,  bound  in  cloth,   City  Planning  Bulletins,  and  the  new  quarterly, 
*'The  City  Plan,"  are  sent  free  to  members  of  the  Conference. 

PRICE  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Rochester  Conference,  1910,  ;gl.50  net;  Philadelphia  Conference,  1911,  SI.  50  net; 
Boston  Conference,  1912,  $2.00  net;  Chicago  Conference,  1913,  ;^2. 00  net;  Toronto 
Conference,  1914,  $2.00  net;  Detroit  Conference,  1915,  $2.00  net 
For  further  information,  address 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Secretary, 

19  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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'<qA  Valuable  "Book'' 

City  Planning 

With  Special  Reference  to  the 
Planning  of  Streets  and  Lots 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional  Material,  of 
the  Work   Originally  Published  under  the  %itle  of 

The  Width  and  Arrangement  of  Streets 

By 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Author  of  "  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,"  "  Modern  Civic  Art,"  etc. 
5°,  64  Illustrations  "Price,  $2.50  Net  {By  Mail,  $2.70) 

THIS  volume,  while  discussing  the  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  city  planning,  deals  not  merely  with  the  subject's 
theoretical  side.  Its  purpose  is  concrete  and  practical. 

The  book  is  concerned  especially  with  the  development  of 
suburban  acreage  property  by  its  division  into  blocks  through 
the  planning  of  streets,  and  then  the  subdivision  of  these  blocks 
into  lots.  Though  this  operation  is  one  which  has  been  lately 
proceeding  on  an  enormous  scale,  it  has  heretofore  had  no 
adequate  treatment  in  book  form.  Consequently,  the  volume 
has  not  only  value  for  the  operator,  but  is  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  whole  community. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

New  York:  2  W.  45th  St.         London:  24  Bedford  St. 
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Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  IS  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as   a    foundation    for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new/  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada  have  adopted    BITULITHIC   as  a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets. 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once  --  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  is  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  lime 
When  It  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 

WARREN   BROTHERS  COMPANY 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  Executive  Offices  :   BOSTON,   MASS. 

New  York.  NY.,  50  Church  St  :  Chicago,  111..  10  So.  La  Salle  St.:  Rochester.  N.Y.,  303  Mam  St.,  West;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  926  Calif.  BIdg.  :  Portland,  Oregon,  Journal  Bldg.  :  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  204  Noll  Bldg  :  Richmond,  Va., 
Virginia  Railway  &-   Power  Bldg.  :   Nashville,  Tenn..  Independent  Life  Bldg   :  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 


3itulithic  Pavement,  Columbia  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

The  Planning  of  the  Modern  City 

By  NELSON  P.  LE^A^IS,  A.  B.,  C.  E.,  LL.  D. 

CHIEF   ENGINEER,  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT,  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

This  book  is  devoted,  almost  entirely,  to  the  engineering  aspects  of  city  planning, 
or  to  city  planning  as  an  engineering  problem  or  group  of  problems.  It  is  written 
with  the  idea  that  city  planning,  fundamentally,  is,  and  from  its  very  nature,  must 
be,  an  engineering  problem.     438  pages,  6x9,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $3.50  postpaid. 


Parks  and  Park  Engineering 

By  Professor  William  Lyle,  Lafayette  College.  This  is  the  first  book  to  deal 
with  the  engineering  features  of  park  construction.  138  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

Landscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration.  2d  Edition. 
By  Samuel  T.  Maynard.  Cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Suburban  Home  Grounds.  2d  Edition. 
By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway.  Cloth,  $2.00  postpaid. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 


432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd. 
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The  Standard  of  Comparison 
for  Paving  and  Road  Materials 

CTo  claim  that  a  paving  or  road-building  material  is  as  good  as 
Trinidad  or  Bermudez  asphalt  is  considered  the  strongest  endorse- 
ment that  can  be  brought  forward. 

CBut  the  materials  for  which  this  claim  is  made  are  usually  new  and 
untried,  and  year  after  year  one  "J^st-as-good-as-lake-asphalt"  follows 
another  into  oblivion. 

Trinidad  Liquid  Asphalt 
Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

CMeanwhile  the  use  of  the  lake  asphalts  steadily  increases,  and  their 
position  as  the  standard  materials  by  which  all  others  are  judged  is 
more  firmly  fixed  (1)  by  the  continued  good  service  of  natural  asphalt 
roads  and  pavements,  some  of  which,  though  thirty  years  old,  are  in 
service  today;  and  (2)  by  the  duplication  of  unfortunate  experience 
with  artificial  or  manufactured  asphalt. 

^Engineers  and  officials  with  reputations  to  preserve,  and  taxpayers 
whose  money  is  to  be  spent  may  well  consider  also  that  even  if  there 
was  any  material  for  paving  and  road-building  equaling  the  lake  as- 
phalts in  stability,  dependability  and  long  life,  it  would  take  thirty 
years  to  prove  it. 

CLAsk  for  "  Evidence,"  an  illustrated  record  of  pavements  that  have  lasted  twenty 
years  or  more  in  thirty  cities. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Civic  Improvement 
Methods  Shov\^n  In  Picture 

^m-^  are  a  feature  of  the  Wildwood  Magazine  which  makes  it 
worth  more  than  double  the  subscription  price  to  you  even  if 
you  do  not  read  one  single  article.    However  'm—> 

The  Wildwood  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Home  and  Civic  Improvement 

TB  >  contains  such  a  wealth  of  articles  by  civic-planners,  sub-division 
experts,  and  civic  betterment  workers,  besides  numerous  house  plans, 
home-building  hints,  etc.,  -  many  of  which  are  illustrated  —  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue.  Published  by  Lee  J.  Ninde,  Presi- 
dent The  Wildwood  Companies. 


THE  WILDWOOD   MAGAZINE 

817  SHOAFF  BLDG.,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
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City 


Presences  Roads 
Preuents  Dust 


Makes  Roads 

Stronger  than  the  Automobile 


Plain  macadam  roads  were  all  right  in 
their  day,  because  they  were  strongfer  than 
the  slow-moving  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
The  automobile,  however,  is  heavier  and 
faster,  and  in  these  days  f)lain  macadam 
roads  crumble  away  swiftly.  The  remedy 
is  once  more  to  make  the  rt)ad  stronger 
than  the  automobile  by  boitdiiig  Ihe  mac- 
adam with  Tarvia. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  which  is 
introduced  into  the  macadam  either  at  the 
time  of  construction  or  afterwards.  Its 
function  is  that  of  a  powerful,  plastic 
binder.  To  the  dry,  hard  and  brittle  mac- 
adam, Tarvia  contributes  a  necessary 
element  of  plasticity  and  cohesiveness. 
Automobiles,  instead  of  grinding  away 
the  surface,  roll  it  down  smoother  when 
Tarvia  is  used. 

Dust  on  a  road  is  a  sign  that  the  surface  is 
disintegrating;  that  expensive  road  mate- 


rial is  being  ground  up  and  blown  away  by 
the  winds.  There  is  practically  no  dust  on 
a  tarviated  road,  for  traffic  does  not  tear 
up  the  plastic,  malleable  surface. 

Progressive  communities  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing up  the  use  t)f  plain  macadam.  It  costs 
too  much,  because  it  won't  stand  modern 
traffic.  It  requires  incessant  renewal  and 
repairs. 

Tarvia  in  any  town  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  dustless,  mudless,  durable, 
economical  roads. 

The  use  of  Tarvia  will  not  add  to  the 
road  taxes  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  re- 
duce them,  because  the  roads  will  last 
longer  and  there  will  be  much  less  main- 
tenance to  pay  for. 

Write  our  Special  Service  Department  for 
illustrated  booklet  and  furtherinformation. 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  next  City  Planning  Conference  will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
probably  in  early  May,  1917.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Con- 
ference in  its  decision  weighed  very  carefully  the  accomplishments 
of  Kansas  City  in  city  planning, —  its  exceptional  park  system,  its  treatment 
of  the  new  union  station  and  its  very  skillful  handling  of  difficult  topograph- 
ical problems.  It  thoroughly  believes  that  city  planners  of  experience,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  value  in  a  close  study  of  these  and  other  achievements 
of  Kansas  City.  It  appreciates  that  Kansas  City  is  pretty  far  removed  from 
those  sections  of  the  country  that  send  the  most  numerous  delegations  to 
the  City  Planning  Conferences,  but  the  great  Southwest  is  beginning  to 
take  keen  interest  in  city  planning.  The  Texas  Town  and  City  Planning 
Association  is  only  one  bit  of  evidence  of  this.  The  choice  of  Kansas  City 
is  therefore  ideal  because  it  answers  in  a  very  striking  way  the  two  requisites 
which  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  namely,  what  the  Confer- 
ence can  learn  from  the  city  and  what  the  Conference  can  do  for  the  enter- 
taining city  or  for  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  radiates  the  influence 
of  the  entertaining  city. 

*     *     * 

From  the  fiJes  in  the  Secretary's  ofiice  and  from  discussion  at  City  Plan- 
ning Conferences,  it  has  developed  that  one  of  the  vital  questions  in  city 
planning  is  how  to  get  started.  This  number  contains  the  first  of  what  it  is 
hoped  will  be  several  contributions  on  this  subject  from  active  city  planning 
organizations  all  over  the  country. 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  NOW  CONTROLS  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

GEORGE  B.   FORD 

Consultant  to  the  Commission  on  Building  Districts  and  Restrictions 

THE  city  government  of  New  York  has  just  put  into  effect  by  a  virtu- 
ally unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
the  radical  and  much  talked  of  Zoning  Law.  All  future  buildings  will 
be  restricted  as  to  their  height,  size  and  use  and  the  restrictions  will  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  the  327  square  miles  of  the  city. 

Hon.  George  McAneny,  the  father  of  the  law,  said:  "  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  the  city  has  ever  done  not  even  excepting  the  building  of  the  great 
rapid  transit  system."  Mayor  Mitchel  said  that  he  believed  that  it  would 
prevent  in  the  future  the  enormous  decline  in  property  values  such  as  had 
occurred  below  34th  Street  in  Manhattan.  He  believed  that  residence  sec- 
tions throughout  the  city  would  be  protected  against  the  sporadic  store, 
factory  or  garage. 

In  general,  the  law  will  limit  the  height  of  buildings  in  proportion  to  the 
widths  of  the  streets  on  which  they  face  all  the  way  from  two  and  a  half 
times  the  width  of  the  street  in  the  financial  district,  through  two  tirnes  the 
width  of  the  street  in  the  central  Manhattan,  with  one  and  one-half  times  in 
the  balance  of  Manhattan  and  in  small  portions  of  the  other  boroughs,  down 
to  once  the  width  of  the  street  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  A  future 
Equitable  building  could  only  be  a  third  as  high  because  it  faces  on  narrow 
streets  but  a  tower  in  the  center  of  it,  half  as  large  again  as  the  Woolworth 
tower,  might  rise  to  any  height.  The  Woolworth  building  on  the  other 
hand,  if  facing  on  a  park,  might  be  very  nearly  duplicated.  The  shopping 
district  on  Fifth  avenue  will  consist  of  buildings  not  much  higher  than 
Tiffany's,  but  along  42nd  Street  buildings  may  rise  about  as  high  as  the 
Hotel  Manhattan  or  Knickerbocker.  Twelve  and  fourteen  story  apartments 
will  continue  to  go  up  on  the  main  avenues  and  eight  and  nine  story  apart- 
ments on  the  side  streets,  but  no  building  of  any  kind  can  go  any  higher 
except  by  setting  back  from  the  street.  Throughout  most  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, four  or  five  stories  will  be  the  limit.  Towers  may  be  built  to  any  height 
but  they  cannot  cover  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  lot.  Mansards,  dormers 
and  terraces  are  encouraged;  anything  that  will  open  up  the  streets  and 
bring  light  down  into  them  by  making  the  upper  part  of  the  buildings  set 
back  from  the  street  above  a  reasonable  height. 

The  size  of  buildings  will  be  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  law  requires 
just  so  much  open  space  on  each  lot.  This  again  ranges  all  the  way  from  the 
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warehouse  districts  along  the  commercial  waterfront  and  along  the  freight 
railways  where  a  building  may  cover  the  whole  of  its  lot,  through  the  B,  C 
and  D  districts  so  called,  in  each  of  which  in  succession  a  building  has  to 
provide  for  larger  and  larger  yards  and  courts,  down  to  the  villa  districts 
where  a  house  can  cover  only  30  per  cent  of  its  lot  and  must  be  widely  sep- 
arated from  its  neighbor  on  at  least  one  side.  Throughout  Manhattan  and 
the  densely  built-up  portions  of  the  other  boroughs,  yards  and  courts  in 
office  buildings,  factories,  lofts,  hotels,  apartments,  in  fact  all  buildings, 
would  have  to  be  as  large  as  those  that  have  been  required  for  the  last  14 
years  in  tenement  and  apartment  houses.  Everywhere  the  yards  and  courts 
have  to  be  increasingly  larger  at  the  top  as  a  building  goes  up  in  height,  so 
much  so  that  these  requirements  tend  to  limit  the  practicable  economic  height 
of  buildings  even  more  effectively  that  do  those  directly  affecting  height. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  outlying  boroughs.  One  important  feature  of 
the  law  is  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  playgrounds  for  material  concessions 
are  allowed  to  anyone  who  will  provide  adequate  recreational  space  in  con- 
nection with  his  buildings. 

Right  here  it  is  desirable  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  the  law  were  applied  as  it  stands  to  other  cities  for  it  is  full  of 
unduly  liberal  provisions  in  the  way  of  height  and  size  that  tend  strongly  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  law  but  which  were  necessitated  by  the  exceptional 
economic  conditions  of  New  York. 

As  to  the  use  of  buildings  there  are  only  two  general  classes  of  restrictions; 
first,  the  districts  which  are  restricted  against  business  and  industry  of  all 
sorts,  the  so-called  "residence"  districts,  and  second,  the  tracts  which  are 
restricted  only  against  manufacturing  and  public  stables  and  garages,  the 
so-called  "business"  districts.  In  the  former  almost  any  kind  of  building 
that  people  live  in  is  allowed,  also  churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  various 
institutional  buildings.  In  the  business  districts  any  residence  use  is  allowed 
and  even  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  unobjectionable  types  of  manu- 
facturing. The  use  districts  have  been  laid  down  street  by  street  and  in  fact 
block  by  block,  depending  on  existing  conditions  and  tendencies.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  about  two-fifths  of  Manhattan  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  city  has  been  set  aside  for  all  time  for  strictly  residential  use,  while  the 
main  thoroughfares,  the  transit  streets  and  all  other  streets  that  are  or  might 
be  appropriately  used  for  stores  or  show  rooms  are  set  aside  as  business 
streets.  Many  streets  which  are  now  seriously  invaded  by  factories  or  garages 
are  restricted  against  tbem  from  now  on  because  it  was  felt  that  they  were 
a  distinct  harm  to  the  street.  On  this  ground  all  of  the  central  part  of  Man- 
hattan above  23rd  Street  was  made  a  business  district  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  already  hundreds  of  factories  employing  in  all  upwards  of  30,000 
operatives  within  the  district.  This  law  will  not  touch  the  existing  factory 
lofts  as  it  is  in  no  sense  retroactive,  but  the  "Saving  New  York"  movement, 
in  which  most  of  the  merchants  along  Fifth  Avenue  combine  to  oust  the 
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factories  in  the  neighborhood,  has  already  succeeded  in  persuading  almost  all 
of  the  manufacturers  to  move  away.  It  was  a  remarkable  and  timely  vindi- 
cation of  the  economic  need  of  this  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  unbroken  residence  districts  have  been 
becoming  larger  and  larger  at  the  insistence  of  the  property  owners  them- 
selves so  that  in  some  cases  of  their  own  volition  they  must  walk  at  least  a 
mile  to  the  nearest  store  of  any  sort.  These  restrictions  do  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  existing  or  future  private  restrictions  placed  on  any  property 
except  that  if  this  law  happens  to  be  more  drastic  than  the  latter  in  any  par- 
ticular this  law  will  govern. 

All  of  the  balance  of  the  city  which  is  not  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
kinds  of  districts  is  left  unrestricted.  It  includes  all  of  the  land  appropriate 
for  industry  along  the  navigable  waterfront  and  along  the  freight  railways, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  territory  which  is  now  given  over  to  manufacturing. 
It  includes  also  scattered  throughout  the  city  a  number  of  blocks  which  are 
already  invaded  by  public  garages  or  which  are  appropriate  for  that  use. 
Certain  other  areas,  especially  around  Jamaica  Bay  and  along  the  shores  of 
Staten  Island  are  left  entirely  undetermined  in  their  use  pending  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plans  for  the  port  and  terminal  facilities  of  New  York. 

The  law  will  be  administered  by  the  city  superintendents  of  buildings  in 
each  of  the  five  boroughs  and  in  so  far  as  it  affects  tenement  houses  the  law 
will  be  administered  by  the  tenement  house  commissioner,  while  the  follow- 
ing up  of  buildings  after  they  are  completed  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  fire  commissioner.  In  any  case,  wherever  there  is  any  question  about 
the  application  of  the  law  in  a  specific  case,  the  matter  can  be  taken  to  the 
newly  constituted  Board  of  Appeals,  which  is  the  board  of  review  for  all 
matters  that  relate  to  the  construction  or  use  of  buildings.  In  addition,  the 
law  has  in  it  a  number  of  specific  clauses  giving  the  Board  of  Appeals  dis- 
cretion in  allowing  exceptions  to  the  law. 

The  law  itself  can  be  changed  only  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment which  created  it,  and  they  can,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  make 
amendments  at  any  time,  but  if  in  any  case  20  per  cent  of  the  property 
owners  afTected  by  a  change  object,  the  Board  of  Estimate  can  make  the 
change  only  by  a  unanimous  vote.  There  is  also  a  clause  which  says  that  if  on 
any  street  or  district,  50  per  cent  of  the  property  owners  sign  a  petition  for 
a  change  in  the  map  as  affecting  that  district,  then  the  Board  of  Estimate 
must  act  on  it  in  one  way  or  another  within  90  days.  It  is  realized  that  the 
law  and  maps  are  not  perfect  and  they  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
The  provision  for  change  is  made  difficult  as  the  whole  law  would  be  of  no 
value  at  all  unless  property  owners  knew  what  to  count  on  and  conditions 
were  stable. 

The  idea  of  limiting  the  heights  of  buildings  has  often  been  broached  in 
New  York  but  it  did  not  come  to  a  head  until  early  in  1913,  when  Mr. 
George  McAneny,  then  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  asked  the 
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Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  appoint  a  commission  to  consider 
the  problem  of  controlling  the  height,  size  and  arrangement  of  buildings. 
Such  a  commission  of  nineteen  leading  citizens  with  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett 
as  Chairman  and  George  B.  Ford  as  Secretary,  was  appointed  in  March  of 
that  year,  and  after  nine  months  of  study  presented  a  report  in  which  they 
showed  conclusively  that  the  problem  was  far  bigger  than  one  of  merely 
limiting  the  maximum  height  of  buildings  as  that  would  aflFect  only  a  small 
section  of  lower  Manhattan.  To  that  end  they  recommended  two  charter 
amendments  which  would  permit  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  restrict  the  use  of  buildings,  their  height  and  the  sizes  of  their  yards  and 
courts  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  These  Charter  amendments 
were  passed  in  May,  1914,  and  a  month  later  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  appointed  a  Commission  on  Building  Districts  and  Restric- 
tions of  seventeen  members  with  Edward  M.  Bassett  as  Chairman  and  Robert 
H.  Whitten  as  Secretary,  to  carry  the  work  through  to  consummation. 

This  Commission  found  that  the  first  thing  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
was  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  existing  conditions  and  tendencies 
with  regard  to  all  property  and  improvements,  the  character  and  intensity 
of  their  use,  all  natural  physical  conditions  as  they  affected  property,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  use  and  effect  of  public  utilities.  An  intensive  study  of 
present  and  future  rapid  transit  and  the  distribution  of  population  in  New 
York  was  made  for  the  Commission  by  John  P.  Fox  and  Herbert  S.  Swan. 
Frank  B.  Williams  made  two  trips  to  Europe  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
districting  and  zoning  laws  there. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  what  other  American  cities  have  done  to- 
ward controlling  the  height,  size  or  use  of  their  buildings,  but  as  no  city  had 
begun  to  approach  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  way,  the  Commission 
found  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  fundamentals.  The  first  year  was  spent  in 
collecting  this  data  and  getting  it  into  form  for  use.  Meanwhile  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  were  trying  out  every  possible  suggestion  for  controlling 
the  size  or  use  of  buildings  and  the  practicableness  of  various  possible  kinds 
of  districts.  It  was  a  long  process  of  elimination  in  which  everything  that 
would  not  work  was  discarded.  The  Commission  held  innumerable  con- 
ferences and  in  all  some  sixty  public  hearings.  They  made  a  point  of  getting 
in  touch  with  everyone  who,  through  his  experience  or  knowledge,  they 
felt  could  assist  in  arriving  at  a  practical  result.  They  went  out  continually 
to  meetings  of  local  groups  in  the  various  parts  of  the  five  boroughs  as 
well  as  inviting  people  who  were  conversant  with  local  conditions  con- 
stantly at  the  office.  The  result  is  that  the  law  as  passed  is  not  the  work  of 
a  limited  group  of  men  but  is  the  result  of  the  combined  thought  of  thousands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  work  of  the  two  commissions  is 
being  summed  up  in  a  final  report  which  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
months.  Meanwhile  the  law  with  the  accompanying  maps  as  enacted,  has 
already  been  published. 
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Despite  the  preponderating  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  plans  as  finally  adopted 
and  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  that  districting  was  desirable,  it  was  realized 
that  the  law  or  some  parts  of  the  maps  might  be  taken  into  the  courts.  As 
the  law  will  be  administered  under  the  police  power  of  the  state,  without 
compensation  to  property  owners  when  they  may  feel  that  they  are  damaged, 
the  Commission  felt  that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  law  and  the  dis- 
trict lines  should  be  such  as  the  courts  would  be  likely  to  uphold  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  Constantly  the  Commission  wanted  to  be  more 
drastic  than  they  were  but  they  restrained  themselves  as  they  felt  that  it  was 
far  more  important  to  plan  a  law  which  would  be  likely  to  be  upheld  by  the 
courts  rather  than  to  secure  all  they  felt  desirable  with  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  law  being  declared  unconstitutional.  Recent  decisions  in  the  supreme 
courts  of  various  states  of  the  United  States  and  particularly  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  remarkable  impetus  to  the  control- 
ling of  the  development  of  private  property  along  the  lines  which  this  law 
lays  down. 

The  Commission  constantly  asked  itself — "will  this  particular  feature  of 
the  law  or  will  this  particular  district  line  tend  to  improve  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare," — and  as  one  goes  through  the  various  parts  of  New  York 
and  examines  in  detail  what  the  Commission  has  done  he  can  study  out  the 
helpful  effect  it  is  bound  to  have;  he  can  see  what  it  is  going  to  mean  in 
relieving  the  inconvenience,  danger  and  unhealthfulness  in  the  rapid  transit 
systems  of  the  city,  particularly  in  the  central  portion  of  Manhattan.  It  can 
be  seen  how  it  will  tend  to  relieve  undue  congestion  among  the  tall  buildings 
of  the  city;  how  it  is  bound  to  improve  business  districts  by  keeping  the 
factories  out;  how  it  is  going  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  family  life,  health, 
general  welfare ;  how  it  will  preserve  the  residential  parts  of  the  city  and  pro- 
tect them  against  the  invasion  of  business,  factories  and  garages,  and  how  it 
will  show  how  everywhere  at  least  a  reasonable  degree  of  light  and  air  will 
be  available  for  every  building. 

Another  thing  which  the  Commission  kept  continually  in  mind  was  the 
necessity  of  conserving  real  estate  values.  There  were  a  number  of  leading 
real  estate  men  on  the  Commission  and  they  insisted  constantly  that  real 
estate  values  must  not  be  jeopardized  and  wherever  possible  that  they  should 
be  enhanced.  They  soon  found  that  that  which  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
community  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare 
was  also  an  advantage  from  a  real  estate  standpoint,  so  the  two  points  of  view 
—  human  and  business — have  gone  on  together,  side  by  side;  working  to 
a  common  end. 

The  whole  problem  is  related  very  closely  to  the  rapid  transit  problem, 
in  fact,  to  all  the  other  features  of  the  city  plan.  It  has  been  borne  in  con- 
tinually upon  the  Commission  that  districting  without  comprehensive  city 
planning  left  the  job  only  half  done  and  that  as  various  new  streets  or  parks 
were  laid  out,  or  new  transit  Hnes  opened  up,  or  terminal  features  planned, 
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they  would  change  the  districts  in  their  neighborhoods.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  it  was  not  feasible  in  this  case  to  carry  on  both  the  general 
planning  and  districting  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  various  reports  of  the  Commission  nothing  whatever  has  been  said 
about  the  effect  of  the  new  law  on  the  appearance  of  the  city  and  yet  within 
the  next  2S  or  50  years  it  is  bound  to  make  the  city  far  more  orderly  and 
even  more  beautiful.  It  has  been  saici  that  it  would  spoil  the  glorious  sky 
Hne  of  New  York  and  rob  the  city  of  its  "crowning  glories."  But  so  far 
from  doing  that,  I  am  convinced  that  the  sky  line  of  New  York  some  25  or 
50  years  from  now  will  be  far  more  wonderful  than  anything  we  have  yet 
dreamed  of  for  the  law  is  full  of  special  provisions  which  are  bound  to  en- 
courage the  erection  of  towers,  mansards,  dormers,  terracing  roofs  of  a  variety 
and  interest  far  different  from  anything  which  this  country  has  yet  seen. 
More  immediately,  it  will  put  order  and  harmony  into  the  streets  of  the  city 
particularly  the  residential  streets.  It  will  tend  to  prevent  the  streets  from 
being  broken  up  as  they  are  now. 

Ultimately  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of  all  will  be  the  effect  which  it  is 
bound  to  have  on  family  life  and  citizenship  for  as  the  character  of  neighbor- 
hoods become  assured  families  will  begin  to  settle  down  in  one  place  instead 
of  constantly  shifting  about  as  they  do  now.  Local  ties  will  be  formed, 
neighborhood  spirit  will  grow;  social  and  community  consciousness  will  de- 
velop and  people  as  groups  will  take  more  and  more  interest  in  the  affairs, 
both  social  and  civic,  of  their  neighborhood. 

The  result  is  bound  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been  under  similar  conditions, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  people  do  take  more  interest  in  their  surroundings 
they  contribute  more  to  the  direction  of  the  control  of  these  surroundings. 
In  that  way  a  civic  spirit  and  citizenship  is  built  up  and  in  that  way  this  new 
law  is  bound  to  contribute  to  better  family  life  and  better  government. 


NOTES  ON 
CURRENT  CITY  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

Third  California  Conference  on  City  Planning,  October  11-13,  at  Visalia. 
Avery  interesting  program  includes  "The  Relation  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds  to  the 
City  Plan  ";  "A  Home  Made  City  Planning  Exhibit  and  Its  Results."  A  city  attor- 
ney's section  will  discuss  "Zone  Ordinances  and  Their  Limitations"  ;  The  Police 
Power  and  Its  Application  to  Districting  and  to  Excess  Condemnation.  " 

Massachusetts  Conference  on  City  Planning,  arranged  by  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Planning  Boards,  November  23-24,  at  Springfield.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  will  be  "  Districting";  "Political  Areas  and  City  Planning,"  and  a  city 
attorney's  section  will  discuss  "  Building  Lines  and  Assessments  for  Betterments." 

{Continued  071  page  12) 
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THE  FINANCIAL  EFFECT  OF 
GOOD  PLANNING  IN  LAND  SUB-DIVISION 

E.    H.   BOUTON 

President,  Roland  Park  Co. ,  Baltimore 

1WANT  to  challenge  one  inference  often  made  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  land  sub-division:  that  the  "burying  of  the  corpse"  so  to 
speak,  the  getting  rid  of  the  remainder  in  the  marketing  of  a  sub- 
division is  more  difficult  where  there  has  been  good  planning  than  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  allotment  in  which  the  planning  has  not  been  carefully 
studied.  I  don't  think  that  has  been  proved;  I  don't  think  it  is  true.  I 
have  talked  many  times  with  Mr.  Harmon  on  this  subject — we  all  know 
how  extensively  his  firm  has  operated  throughout  the  country  and  that, 
though  sometimes  they  have  given  us  excellent  examples  of  good  planning, 
the  greater  part  of  their  work  has  been  done  in  quite  the  ordinary  way. 
Now,  in  their  developments,  as  with  others,  one  of  the  very  serious  ques- 
tions has  always  been  the  getting  rid  of  this  remainder.  So  we  see  that  the 
problem  is  one  that  is  present  in  all  sub-division  work,  and  my  own  obser- 
vation has  been  that  it  is  a  less  serious  one  where  there  has  been  devoted  a 
sufficient  amount  of  expert  study  of  local  conditions  to  produce  a  good  plan 
than  where  the  land  has  just  been  cut  up  into  rectangular  blocks  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  such  conditions.  The  reason  is  manifest;  because  good 
planning  just  means  the  designing  of  the  best  plan  for  the  sub-division  of 
any  given  tract  of  land,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  attendant  conditions, 
including,  where  it  exists,  the  necessity  for  rigid  economy  in  available  build- 
ing space  and  in  development  cost.  It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  expensive 
improvements  and  you  can  do  good  planning,  with  all  its  advantages  (in- 
cluding economy)  just  as  well  in  the  sub-division  of  cheap  property — and 
without  restrictions  for  that  matter — as  you  can  in  high-priced  property. 

I  believe  that  what  has  been  said,  and  acquiesced  in,  in  regard  to  the 
greater  profits  that  have  been  made  by  operators  who  take  no  interest  in 
good  planning,  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  of  ideas;  that  good  planning  as 
opposed  to  poor  planning  is  confused  with  cheap  property  as  opposed  to 
high-priced  property.  The  reason  why  poorly  planned  property  often  sells 
quickly  cannot,  of  course,  be  because  it  has  been  badly  planned ;  it  is  because 
it  is  usually  sold,  not  only  to  a  much  larger  public,  but  to  people  who  buy 
more  freely,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  not  as  good  bargainers  as  the  men 
of  larger  affairs  who  purchase  the  better  class  of  property.  They  therefore 
pay  high  prices  for  lots  in  a  sub-division  on  which  little  has  been  spent  in 
improvements.   Our  purchasers  are  more  discriminating.   They  demand  to 
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know  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money.  We  have  got  to  give  them 
well  paved  streets  and  create  and  maintain  conditions  that  will  make  the 
property  intrinsically  worth  the  prices  we  ask  for  it.  It  isn't,  then,  the  absence 
of  a  good  plan  that  often  enables  operators  in  cheap  property  to  make  money ; 
it  is  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  people  who  are  not  good  buyers, 
and  who,  it  may  be  added,  have  seldom  been  given  the  opportunity  to  buy 
in  a  well-planned,  cheap  sub-division. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  one  that  is  very  deep  and  fundamental, 
that  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  making  profitable  the  development  of  high- 
class  residential  property.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  good  planning  but 
being  a  condition  most  frequently  present  where  better  planning  has  been 
done,  its  effect  in  the  minds  of  many  may  be  charged  to  the  plan.  I  refer 
to  the  necessity  that  usually  exists  in  a  high-class  development  of  controlling 
a  large  area  of  land  in  order  that  a  general  plan  and  proper  restrictions  may 
be  extended  over  the  whole  region. 

We,  land  developers,  are  manufacturers ;  our  raw  material  is  the  acre  tract, 
the  finished  product  is  the  building  lot.  We  differ  from  other  manufacturers 
in  this,  that  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  who  buys  a  year's  supply  of  raw 
material  in  advance,  is  considered  provident.  In  order  to  protect  a  neighbor- 
hood we  deliberately  provide  raw  material  for  ten  years  or  more  in  advance 
and  we  have  to  carry  that  burden.  To  my  mind,  this  necessity  for  carrying 
large  investments  in  land  far  in  advance  of  their  needs  is  the  fundamental 
financial  difficulty  that  confronts  those  engaged  in  the  better  t^^pe  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  true  that  in  cities  that  are  growing  very  rapidly,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land  ameliorates  that  condition  for  you;  but  where  this 
condition  exists  at  all,  it  is  necessarily  temporary  in  character.  Land  doesn't 
always  keep  advancing  in  value  anywhere,  and  if  in  a  city  of  normal  growth, 
there  is  put  upon  the  developer  of  land  the  necessity  of  protecting  his  situa- 
tion by  buying  and  paying  interest  charges  on  great  areas  of  land,  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  make  money.  This  is  not  because  he  has  been 
doing  good  planning — it  is  axiomatic  that  a  good  plan  is  better  than  a  poor 
plan — it  is  because  of  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  as  being 
generally  present  whenever  the  development  of  a  high-class  residential 
neighborhood  is  undertaken. 

If  our  municipalities  could  be  given  power  to  district  the  city,  so  that 
protection  could  be  afforded  the  various  neighborhoods  in  advance  of  their 
actual  development,  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  judicious  exercise  of 
such  a  power  would  extend  over  the  whole  city. 

And  then  too,  why  not  apply  the  principles  of  good  planning  to  the 
cheaper  property?  The  cost  of  good  planning  as  opposed  to  poor  planning 
is  infinitesimal.  If  property  is  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  at  low  prices,  such  enter- 
prises would  necessarily  prosper  better  financially  if  grading  and  paving  costs 
were  not  increased  and  land  wasted  on  streets  of  unnecessary  widths,  located 
without  regard  to  natural  topographical  conditions. 
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We  have  had  before  us  here  two  extremes — very  expensive  property, 
with  expensive  improvements,  with  restrictions  and  all  the  frills,  and,  con- 
trasted with  that,  the  type  of  property  that  is  sold  out  quickly,  because  to  a 
different  class  of  people,  whose  demands  are  entirely  different,  and  who  pay, 
relatively,  more  per  unit  for  property  than  the  class  first  referred  to  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  But  between  those  two  classes  there  are  all  grades  of  prices,  for 
people  with  all  kinds  of  pocket-books,  and  I  feel  like  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  if  good,  suitable  planning  were  applied  to  all  such  developments,  the 
financial  effects  could  not  be  otherwise  than  good. 


HOW  TO  GET  STARTED  IN  CITY  PLANNING 

THE  PASADENA  WAY 

GEORGE  A.    DAMON 
Dean  of  Engineering,  Throop  College 

PASADENA  is  undcr  the  commission  form  of  government,  and  the  city 
planning  committee  is  not  officially  appointed  by  the  city  commission, 
but  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  city  improvement  association,  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  delegates  from  fifty  local  societies.  The  planning  com- 
mittee holds  joint  meetings  with  five  city  commissioners  at  which  the  projects 
ready  for  official  action  are  discussed.  Recommendations  are  not  made  until 
both  committee  and  commission  agree.  The  headquarters  of  the  committee 
are  in  the  local  board  of  trade  rooms,  one  of  the  directors  of  which  is  on  the 
committee.  The  committee  works  continuously  with  one  paid  employee,  a 
combined  engineer  and  draftsman.  The  total  expense  amounts  to  about 
$2000  per  year,  of  which  the  city  commission  pays  one-half  out  of  the 
budget,  the  planning  committee  raising  the  other  half  by  subscription. 

The  committee  has  established  a  continuous  display  of  projects  in  the 
board  of  trade  rooms,  the  result  of  an  exhibit  called  "My  City,"  which  was 
attended  by  over  8000  people  in  six  weeks  time.  Here  are  shown  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  the  city.  Frequent  open  discussions  are  conducted  on 
civic  subjects, — public  forums  of  the  old-fashioned  town  meeting  type. 
These  are  often  very  valuable  in  the  effort  to  crystallize  public  opinion.  A 
few  months  ago  a  straw  ballot  was  taken  on  many  proposed  improvements 
in  the  form  of  an  "Order  for  a  City,"  and  this  ballot  which  was  filled  out 
by  1000  voters  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  the  city  wants.  The  results 
are  here  indicated. 

To  make  "My  City"  more  orderly  I  would  encourage  the  City  Plan- 
ning Committee  to  work  on  the  following  projects  in  the  order  marked: 
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POINTS 

5567  New  Library  Building  and  Branch  Libraries. 

4179  Widen  Colorado  Street. 

3616  Arroyo  Seco  Park. 

4982  Rapid  Transit  to  Los  Angeles. 

3762  Remove  Santa  Fe  Railroad  north  of  Colorado  Street. 

2666  Union  Terminal  and  Restricted  Industrial  District. 

3476  Civic  Center  for  City  Hall  and  Auditorium. 

1354  Horticultural  Hall. 

1732  Art  Museum. 

1251   High  Line  Drives  and  Mountain  Roads. 

1356  Park  and  Boulevard  System. 

1953  Playgrounds  and  Supervision. 

3022  Comfort  Stations. 

1012  Restricted  Apartment  Districts. 

1438  Workingmen's  Homes. 

1274  Plaza  in  Mexican  District. 

938  Intermediate  Schools. 

475   Diagonal  Boulevards. 
2795  Flood  Control. 

"Points"  obtained  by  weighting  first  choice  on  each  ballot  with  ten  points, 
second  choice  with  nine  points,  etc.,  to  one  point  for  tenth  choice. 

The  committee  receives  very  liberal  treatment  from  the  newspapers.  Dur- 
ing the  exhibit,  in  six  weeks,  fifty-two  columns  of  publicity  were  given.  There 
were  numerous  short  articles  or  descriptions  of  various  features  of  the  exhibit 
and  plans. 

Studies  are  being  made  of  present  and  future  city  finances  so  as  to  have 
"not  only  a  plan  but  a  program."  Now  each  budget  is  a  stepping  stone  in 
civic  progress. 

The  eliForts  of  the  planning  committee  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

It  is  trying  to  find  out,  as  a  city,  what 

a.  It  has  at  present. 

b.  What  it  wants  in  the  future,  and 

c.  How  it  can  get  it. 

The  above  arrangement  for  a  city  plan  committee  may  have  some  perma- 
nent value  as  a  contribution  to  the  art  of  city  planning  and  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  advantages: 

First:  Our  unofficial  connection  with  the  city  government  places  us  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  the  city  commission  and  not  under  them,  subject  to 
reversal.  We  are  doing  the  thinking  part  of  developing  a  concrete  vision  of 
the  future ;  the  city  commission  does  the  official  acting  when  the  time  comes. 
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Thought  times  action  gets  results, — both  factors  are  important,  but  to  be  so 
must  be  multiplied  by  each  other. 

Second:  We  do  not  recommend  and  then  quarrel  with  the  commission. 
When  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  and  also  the  city  commission  that  a  majority 
of  our  people  want  the  improvement,  they  (the  commission)  are  anxious  to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  majority.  Until  that  time  the  improvement  remains 
with  the  planning  committee  as  a  project,  awaiting  developments.  We  repre- 
sent the  future;  the  city  commission  represents  the  present. 

Third:  Our  exhibit  ties  the  past  and  the  future  up  with  the  present, 
giving  the  public  a  perspective  view  both  ways.  Our  quarters  with  the  board 
of  trade  locates  us  centrally  and  having  a  representative  constantly  engaged 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  continuity  of  effort. 

Fourth  :  Our  attitude  of  being  a  clearing  house  of  ideas,  not  only  for  the 
representatives  of  fifty  different  societies,  but  also  for  the  public  in  general, 
puts  us  in  touch  at  once  with  the  "city  mind"  for  which  we  have  a  great 
respect. 

The  results  are  briefly  as  follows:  We  know  that,  first,  transportation 
must  be  re-arranged,  including  (a)  a  union  terminal,  (b)  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings,  and  (c)  rapid  transit  to  Los  Angeles,  of  which  Pasadena  is 
a  satellite  center.  Parks  and  boulevards  come  next,  including  the  "Arroyo 
Seco,"  a  natural  park  from  north  to  south.  We  can  make  a  wonderful 
mountain  park  of  our  watershed,  and  also  establish  many  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  throughout  the  city  and  connect  all  with  lighted  ways  and  boule- 
vards. Some  of  our  streets  are  to  be  widened  to  give  better  access,  some 
must  be  extended  and  some  entirely  new  ones  planned.  Finally,  we  will  be 
ready  for  our  civic  center.  A  new  library,  a  municipal  auditorium,  a  new 
city  hall,  are  all  "to  be  ordered' '  and  will  be  delivered  when  we  have  a  city 
"living  room"  prepared. 


Notes  on  Current  City  Planning  Activities 
( Continued  fro7n  page  7) 

Indiana  State  Campaign  for  City  Planning  by  the  state  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Exchanges,  in  connection  with  President  Ninde's  visit  to  local  exchanges; 
presentation  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  state  of  the  need  for  city  planning 
and  a  draft  for  a  state  law  covering  the  appointment  of  plan  commissions. 

Washington  State,  First  Conference  on  City  Planning  in  connection  with 
the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  Washington  Municipalities,  October  12-14,  at 
Everett. 
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STATE,  CITY  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  THOMAS  ADAMS 
Town  Planning  Adviser,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada 

An  admirable   presentation  of  the  whole   subject   in   brief  space   by  a  foremost  authority. 
Mr.  Adams  knows  at  first  hand  city  planning  in  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

32  pages.  25  cents  a  copy.  S/tt  per  hundred 


Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as   a   foundation    for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  IS  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid. 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada  have   adopted    BITULITHIC   as  a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once —  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  is  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
When  it  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 
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Bitulithic  Pavement,  Columbia  Road.  Boston    Mass. 
LAID  OVER  OLD  MACADAM.  1915 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 


A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  CITY  PLANNING       $  .50 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Harvard  University.  About  one  thousand  references  have  been 
selected  from  many  times  that  number  with  a  particular  view  to  their  professional 
value,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  City  Planning, 
by  which  the  extensive  city  planning  collections  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  are  classified.  In  this  way  Miss  Kimball  is  making  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  literature  of  city  planning  in  its  fundamental  relations  not  previously 
attempted.  The  titles  chosen  refer  to  material  which  is  useful  and  available,  repre- 
sentative, well  illustrated,  or  suggestive  of  further  material  or  particular  points  of 
view. 

PROCEEDINGS 

(Uniformly  bound  in  cloth) 
The  contents,  consisting  of  papers  and  discussions  are  not  here  given  in  full. 

ROCHESTER  CONFERENCE.   1910.  182  pages $1.50 

The  nature  of  city  planning;  Congestion  of  population,  its  causes  and  its  relief; 
The  circulation  of  passengers  and  freight;  Some  problems  of  legal  and  administra- 
tive procedure. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE.   1911.  293  pages $1.50 

Location  of  public  buildings  in  parks  and  other  public  open  spaces ;  Buildings  in 
relation  to  street  and  site ;  Condemnation,  assessments  and  taxation ;  Water  ter- 
minals ;  Street  widths  and  street  sub-divisions. 

BOSTON  CONFERENCE.  1912.  232  pages $2.00 

The  meaning  and  progress  of  city  planning ;  Paying  the  city  planning  bills  ;  The 
problem  of  the  blighted  district ;  The  attitude  of  the  engineer  toward  city  plan- 
ning ;  Control  of  municipal  development  by  "Zoning." 

CHICAGO  CONFERENCE.  1913.  273  pages $2.00 

A  city  planning  program ;  A  survey  of  the  legal  status  of  New  York  City  with  re- 
lation to  city  planning ;  Organization  and  functions  of  a  city  plan  commission ; 
Transportation  and  city  planning ;  Distribution  of  the  cost  of  Kansas  City  parks 
and  boulevards. 

TORONTO  CONFERENCE.   1914.  350  pages $2.00 

Water  front  development;  Protecting  residential  districts;  Utility  of  the  motor 
bus ;  Size  and  distriljution  of  playgrounds  ;  City  financing  and  city  planning. 

DETROIT  CONFERENCE.   1915.    302  pages $2.00 

Best  Methods  of  Land  Sub-division  ;  Constitution  and  Powers  of  a  City  Planning 
Authority;  The  Engineering  Side  of  City  Planning;  The  Architectural  Side  of 
City  Planning ;  Six  Years  of  City  Planning  Activity ;  The  City  Plan  of  Detroit. 

THE  CITY  PLAN 

Published  quarterly.  Subscription  price,  $1  a  year.  Volume  I,  March,  1915,  to  January, 
1916.  Volume  II,  April,  1916,  to 

BULLETINS 

No.  1.  Paying  the  Bills  for  City  Planning,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 

No.  2.  City  Planning  Legislation,  10  cents  a  copy. 

No.  3.  City  Planning  Studies  (nine  plans  submitted  at  the  Chicago  Conference  for  an  ideal 

development  of  a  400  acre  tract  of  land  in  accordance  with  the  city  planning  principle, 

30  cents  a  copy. 
No.  5.  Certain  Aspects  of  Municipal  Financing  and  City  Planning,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a 

hundred. 
No.  6.  Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  7.  Rapid  Transit  and  the  Auto  Bus,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  8.  The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Playgrounds  and  Similar  Recreation  Facilities  in 

American  Cities,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
CAll  of  the  above  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
19  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 
Annual  at  $5  a  year.  Sustaining  at  $10  a  year.  Organization,  open  to  plan  commissions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  $25  a  year. 

Beside  the  peculiar  privileges  at  each  annual  Conference,  the  members  will  receive 
without  charge  all  publications  prepared  by  the  Conference. 
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THREE   YEARS   FOR   $1.00 

SPECIAL 

SUBSCRIPTION 

OFFER 

The  Wildwood  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Home  and  Civic  Improvement 


THE    WILDWOOD    MAGAZINE 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  The  Wildwood  Magazine  for  3  years  for  $1.00  to  the  following: 


Name 
City 


Address 
State 


Presences  Roads 
Presents  Dust 


Tarvia  vs.  Oil 


Like  many  towns,  Winchester,  Mass., 
tried  both  oil  and  Tarvia  to  preserve  its 
n)ads  and  prevent  dust.  In  191,5  the  Super- 
intendent of  Streets  reported  to  the  Select- 
men as  follows: 

"  I  recommend  a  chanst*  in  the  metliods  of  oilinsr. 
I  would  eliminate  contract  oiling  because  of  its  bad 
results,  and  I  would  increase  the  tar  treatment 
(Tarvia)  because  of  its  durability,  cleanliness  and 
smaller  unit  cost  of  up-keep.  I  would  not  use  so- 
called  asphaltic  oils  on  any  streets  except  Forest 
Street  and  Hitrhland  .Avi>nue.  The  non-asphaltic 
oils  require  no  sand  and  do  not  make  mud  if  they 
are  sprayed  on  clean  surfaces.  It  is  expensive  to 
apply  one  coat  of  oil  and  sand  and  then  remove 
several  layers  of  oily  mud  after  each  rain." 

in  their  annual  report  the  Selectmen  quot- 
ed the  above,  and  then  said: 

"  We  believe  the  result  has  justified  hisrecommen 
dations  and  that  the  streets  are  better  preserved 
and  in  the  course  of  time  will  cost  far  less  for  re- 
pairs and  be  more  nearly  dustless  by  this  method 


(Tarvia)  than  if  oil  we>re  used.  The  condition  of 
our  Square  this  winter  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  when  oil  was  used,  is  Kood  proof  of  this. 
After  rains,  the  road-bed  dries  quickly  and  is  never 
covered  with  an  oily  mud." 

The  Tarvia  referred  to  in  the  Winchester 
report  was  "Tarvia-B."  The  road  was 
cleaned,  the  "Tarvia-B"  was  applied  cold 
from  a  pressure  distributor,  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface.  In  a  few  hours  it 
soaked  well  into  the  macadam,  forming  a 
tough,  slightly  plastic  binder.  The  carpet 
of  Tarvia-bonded  stone  thus  formed  was 
durable,  waterproof  and  dustless.  The  ex- 
pense was  trifling — the  results  most  satis- 
factory. This  method  is  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  best  way  of  maintaining  mac- 
adam. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tarvia,  and  a 
dozen  ways  of  using  it. 


Booklet  describing  the  various  treatments  on  request.     Address  our  nearest  office. 


The 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Pittsburjjh  Detroit  Birniinjrham 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

Thk  P.aterson  MANUF.vcTURiNt;  CoMP.ANY,  Limited:      Montreal     Toronto 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  .John.  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.S.  Sydney.  N.S. 
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EDITORIALS 
THE  CITY  PLANNING  CONFERENCE  OF  1917 

THE  dates  of  the  Kansas  City  meeting  will  be  May  7,  8  and  9,  if  the 
local  committee  approve.  The  southwest  is  aroused  on  the  subject  of 
city  planning  and  at  least  one  thousand  delegates  are  expected  from 
the  cities  and  towns  of  that  section  of  the  country.  St.  Louis  will  entertain 
delegates  passing  through  the  city,  probably  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
Conference  opens.  St.  Louis  has  been  a  very  live  city  planning  city  during 
the  last  two  years  and  a  day's  visit  will  be  amply  repaid. 


THE  BILLBOARD  LOSES  AGAIN 

THE  long  fight  against  the  billboard' is  turning  against  the  billboard  in- 
terests. They  have  received  the  last  bad  blow  in  Chicago.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States* 
have  both  said  that  on  a  residential  street  in  Chicago,  billboards  cannot  be 
erected  unless  a  majority  of  the  owners  on  both  sides  of  the  street  consent 
to  their  erection.  This  is  the  section  of  the  ordinance  of  Chicago  which  is 
declared  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

Section  707.  Frontage  consents  required.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  erect  or  construct  any  billboard  or  signboard  in  any  block  or  any  public 
street  in  which  one-half  of  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  street  are  used  exclusively 
for  residence  purposes  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  owners  or  duly 
authorized  agents  of  said  owners  owning  a  majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  in  the  block  in  which  such  billboard  or  signboard  is  to  be  erected, 
constructed  or  located.  Such  written  consents  shall  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of 
buildings  before  a  permit  shall  be  issued  for  the  erection,  construction  or  location  of  such 
billboard  or  signboard. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity  of 
an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  which  was  regarded  as  a  most  drastic 
regulation  of  the  billboard  business.  The  Missouri  ordinance  provided  that 

*Cusack  vs.  City  of  Chicago  decided  January,  1917. 


all  billboards  should  have  an  open  space  at  the  bottom  of  at  least  4  feet 
and  that  no  billboard  should  exceed  14  feet  in  height  above  the  ground  or 
500  feet  in  area,  or  approach  the  street  line  nearer  than  15  feet.  Very  heavy- 
license  fees  were  also  charged.  Under  the  St.  Louis  ordinance  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  billboards  to  be  erected  and  maintained  at  any  profit,  but  the  Chi- 
cago ordinance  goes  farther,  and  prohibits  their  erection  except  on  terms 
which  are  practically  impossible  to  meet. 

The  Missouri  decision  was  a  landmark  in  billboard  cases.  It  was  the  first 
decision  to  make  the  definite  finding  that  billboards  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves because  of  their  temporary  character  and  cheap  and  insecure  construc- 
tion. They  are  in  the  words  of  the  decision  "nuisances  in  character,"  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  apparently  similar  structures  by  their  very  cheapness 
and  insecurity.  The  reasoning  of  the  Missouri  decision  on  this  part  of  the 
case  is  followed  both  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and  by  the  Federal 
supreme  court.  Justice  Clarke  of  the  Federal  Court  said,  "There  remains 
sufficient  to  show  the  propriety  of  putting  billboards  as  distinguished  from 
buildings  and  fences  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  to  justify  the  prohibition 
against  their  erection  in  residence  districts  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety,  morality,  health  and  decency  of  the  community." 

The  Chicago  decision  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  in  a  previous 
case.  The  City  of  Chicago  v.  Gunning  System,  214  111.  628,  the  ordinance 
under  consideration  had  a  section  which  provided  that  no  billboard  should 
be  erected  on  any  street  where  three-fourths  of  the  buildings  were  devoted 
to  residential  purposes  only,  unless  the  consent  in  writing  of  three-fourths  of 
the  residents  and  property  owners  on  both  sides  was  obtained.  The  court 
found  this  section  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  ordinance  an  unreasonable 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  On  this  particular  section  it  said  that  there  was 
no  evidence  in  the  record  upon  which  to  base  the  reasonableness  of  this  pro- 
vision. "It  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  city,  de- 
priving individual  property  owners  of  the  use  of  their  property  without 
showing  that  such  use  would  be  injurious  to  others."  And  again — the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  "seems  to  be  mainly  sentimental  and  to  prevent  sights 
which  may  be  offensive  to  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  of  certain  individuals 
residing  or  passing  through  the  vicinity  of  the  billboards."  The  court  dis- 
tinguishes the  cases  on  the  ground  that  the  earlier  ordinance  was  too  general 
in  its  provisions  and  made  no  distinction  between  districts  which  were  thickly 
and  those  which  were  sparsely  inhabited. 

There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  two  cases  but  it  seems  a  fair  inference 
that  there  has  been  some  change  of  sentiment  in  the  court  of  Illinois  since 
the  earher  decision.  The  Illinois  court  in  the  later  case,  Cusack  Co.  vs.  City  of 
Chicago  et  al.  267  111.  344,  says  that,  "No  argument  need  be  advanced  that 
the  structures  described  in  the  bill  before  us  may  become  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  hence  the  subject  of  control  and  regulation."  The 
court,  in  the  later  case,  may  have  thought  that  the  record  had  sufficient  in 
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it  upon  which  to  base  the  reasonableness  of  the  prohibition.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  fires  had  been  started  in  the  accumulation  of  combustible  material 
which  gathered  about  such  billboards;  that  offensive  and  unsanitary  accumu- 
lations were  habitually  found  about  them  and  that  they  afforded  a  convenient 
concealment  and  shield  for  immoral  practices  and  for  loiterers  and  criminals. 
There  was  other  evidence  of  the  character  which  the  trial  court  excluded 
erroneously. 

It  seems  also  that  the  court  would  have  upheld  the  ordinance  without  the 
clause  which  provides  for  the  consent  of  the  property  owners.  This  appears 
from  the  following  language  of  the  court:  "The  claim  is  palpably  frivolous 
that  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  is  impaired  by  the  provision  that  such  bill- 
boards may  be  erected  in  such  districts  as  are  described,  if  the  consent  in 
writing  is  obtained  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  in  any  block  in  which  such  billboard  is  to  be  erected.  The 
plaintiff  in  error  cannot  be  injured,  but  obviously  may  be  benefited  by  this 
provision  for  without  it  the  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  such  billboards  in  such 
residence  sections  is  absolute. ' ' 

Finally  the  case  states  again  what  must  be  very  comforting  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  accomplishing  city  planning  under  the  police  power.  "We 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  while  this  court  has  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  define  with  precision  the  limits  of  the  police  power,  yet 
its  disposition  is  to  favor  the  validity  of  laws  relating  to  matters  completely 
within  the  territory  of  the  state  enacting  them,  and  it  so  reluctantly  disagrees 
with  the  local  legislative  authority,  primarily  the  judge  of  the  public  welfare, 
especially  when  its  action  is  approved  by  the  highest  court  of  the  state  whose 
people  are  directly  concerned,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  action  of  such  au- 
thority only  when  it  is  plain  and  palpable  that  it  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation 
to  the  public  healthy  safety^  morals  or  to  the  general  welfare.''^ 

The  decision  ought  to  give  new  courage  to  those  who  have  attempted  to 
protect  the  neighborhood  of  parks,  parkways  and  residence  districts  by  an 
ordinance  which  shall  exclude  the  billboard.  The  ordinance  upheld  in  the 
decision  gets  at  the  billboard  evil  much  more  directly  than  heavy  fees  or 
drastic  construction  requirements. 
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A  BOSTON  SLUM  TO  BE  ERADICATED 

GEORGE  GIBBS,  JR. 

Investigator,  Boston  Planning  Board 

TWO  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  the  city,  and 
plans  are  being  developed  to  wipe  out  one  of  the  worst  spots  in  Boston, 
the  heart  of  the  block  through  which  Morton  Street  passes.  The  terri- 
ble menace  to  life  and  health  in  this  block  is  difficult  to  describe.  Litde  light 
and  air  penetrate  the  lower  floors  of  buildings  on  a  street  only  eleven  feet 
wide  and  between  walls  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  entire  block,  though 
not  large  when  compared  to  a  suburban  block,  is  much  too  large  between 
border  streets  when  the  unit  of  livings  rooms,  10  or  12  feet  across,  is  re- 
peated almost  without  interruption  for  a  distance  of  250  or  300  feet  in  each 
direction. 

On  three  sides  of  the  block,  streets  25,  30  and  40  feet  in  width  furnish 
fair  frontages.  On  a  part  of  the  fourth  side,  Stillman  Street,  only  18  feet 
wide,  is  hardly  fit  for  dwelling  house  frontages.  ^ 

The  block  of  about  1 V2  acres  would  make  six  or  eight  suburban  house 
lots  for  half  a  hundred  people,  but  here  it  is  cut  into  over  fifty  lots  and 
houses  over  a  thousand  people,  and  that  with  three  of  the  outside  corners 
occupied  by  large  factory  buildings  that  monopolize  the  best  exposures. 

Inside  the  block,  Morton  Street,  11  to  14  feet  in  width,  and  three  alleys, 
4  to  8  feet  in  width,  afTord  access  to  the  buildings  and  serve  as  the  dooryards 
and  playgrounds  for  many  of  the  parents  and  the  250  children  that  have  no 
better  place  to  go.  The  alleys  cannot  be  kept  clean  and  are  often  wet  and 
foul.  Sunlight  seldom  enters  them  and  never  reaches  many  of  the  dismal 
homes  in  the  crowded  buildings. 

The  block  in  question  was  not  designed  for  such  uses;  it  was  not  inten- 
tionally made  so  bad — it  is  the  product  of  gradual  growth  without  design, 
foresight,  or  even  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  its  growth.  The 
tenants  of  the  block  are  powerless  to  improve  conditions,  the  owners  can- 
not without  sacrifice  of  much  of  their  invested  savings,  and  relief  can  come 
only  through  philanthropic  or  municipal  investment  of  relatively  large  sums 
of  money.  Two  forms  of  relief  are  possible.  The  entire  heart  of  the  block 
can  be  vacated,  or  a  portion  of  the  interior  can  be  removed  in  a  way  to  per- 
mit rebuilding  in  the  remaining  areas  with  more  ample  light  and  air  space. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  growing  menace  of  over- 
crowding in  buildings  unfit  for  residence.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  before  the 
rebuilding  of  a  large  section  of  the  block,  the  city  was  urged  to  take  the  in- 
terior for  a  local  playground.  At  those  times  the  block  could  have  been  re- 
deemed at  a  cost  far  less  than  it  can  today.  With  increasing  growth,  condi- 
tions have  become  worse,  until  public  sentiment  demands  action,  whatever 
the  cost  may  be. 
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Two  years  ago  the  City  Planning  Board,  a  new  department  of  the  city, 
established  to  "make  careful  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs 
of  the  city,  particularly  with  respect  to  conditions  which  may  be  injurious  to 
the  public  health  or  otherwise  injurious  in  and  about  rented  dwellings,  and 
to  make  plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality  with  special  reference 
to  the  proper  housing  of  its  people,"  made  a  careful  study  of  this  block 
which  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  similar  large  congested  blocks  in  the  North 
End,  though  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  worst.  In  this  study  every  phase 
of  the  past,  present  and  probable  future  conditions  was  considered,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  study  certain  conclusions  were  reached. 

The  North  End  with  35,000  people  on  about  70  acres  is  distinctly  a  resi- 
dential district.  Business  surrounds  the  district,  but  is  not  likely  to  sup- 
plant the  tenements  for  a  long  time,  if  at  all.  Any  improvement  of  streets 
would  prove  a  benefit  both  to  the  tenements  and  to  possible  future  business. 

The  cost  of  vacating  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  crowded  districts  would  be 
prohibitive,  but  the  cost  of  taking  a  portion  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
public  open  space  adjacent  to  every  lot  of  reasonable  size  would  be  in  part 
offset  by  increase  in  values  of  adjacent  properties. 

Long  and  relatively  narrow  openings  through  the  blocks  would  benefit 
the  largest  number  of  properties  and  therefore  prove  most  profitable. 

To  drive  out  a  large  number  of  residents  would  tend  to  crowd  other  dis- 
tricts and  work  a  hardship  on  many,  while  the  displacement  of  a  few  may 
benefit  both  them  and  the  community. 

Short  streets  of  local  interest,  not  needed  for  through  traffic,  can  be  of  vary- 
ing width  and  can  be  narrow  for  short  distances  where  passing  through  pro- 
perties of  relatively  high  valuation. 

There  is  great  need  for  playground  space  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

Based  on  these  conclusions  a  plan  for  the  block  was  prepared  which  pro- 
vided for  removing  one  row  of  buildings  along  Morton  Street,  increasing  it 
from  11  to  60  feet  in  width;  and  one  row  of  buildings  along  Stillman  Street, 
increasing  it  from  18  to  40  feet  in  width;  and  making  a  connection  between 
these  two  streets  through  existing  lots  of  excessive  depth. 

The  plan  affords  good  frontage  for  all  properties  not  taken,  and  leaves  no 
lots  of  excessive  depth.  The  central  portion,  or  in  fact  all  of  Morton  Street, 
would  be  closed  to  ordinary  travel  and  used  as  recreation  space. 

This  plan  was  for  many  months  under  consideration  by  the  mayor,  the  city 
council,  the  street  commissioners,  the  finance  commission,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  various  interested  charitable  and  improvement  organiza- 
tions. It  received  almost  unanimous  approval,  though  the  finance  commis- 
sion advised  delay  until  a  complete  plan  for  the  city  could  be  devised.  The 
street  commissioners  reported  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  wider  streets,  and  as 
to  the  legality  of  taking  land  for  widening  a  portion  only  of  a  street,  and 
proposed  that  more  of  the  interior  of  the  block  be  taken  to  be  converted 
into  a  local  playground  of  half  an  acre.   On  this  change  plans  are  now  being 
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prepared.  As  a  playground  problem  the  change  is  for  the  better;  as  a  hous- 
ing problem  it  drives  out  some  additional  tenants  who  might  have  remained 
under  improved  conditions,  and  it  leaves  less  space  and  less  inducement  for 
the  construction  of  better  buildings  with  better  surroundings.  As  a  financial 
problem  it  represents  more  land  acquired  by  the  city  at  about  the  same  first 
cost  of  1200,000,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  the  collection  of  betterments, 
and  it  probably  will  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  taxable  values  on  adjacent  pro- 
perties. It  is  estimated  that  the  first  plan  will  cost  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  about  $225,000  or  less,  as  against  $375,000  or  more  under  the  revised 
plan. 

While  the  advantage  of  the  larger  area  of  playground  to  the  neighborhood 
will  be  very  great,  and  the  need  for  it  is  evident,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked  whether  in  the  long  run  it  would  not  be  better  to  extend  the  improve- 
ments over  a  larger  number  of  blocks,  and  to  provide  for  housing  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  under  improved  conditions  than  to  provide  one 
large  playground  at  a  cost  that  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  soon  in  many  of 
the  other  blocks  that  sorely  need  public  attention. 


crry  planning,  board  boaton.mam 
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Plan  showing  proposed  widening  of  Morton  and  Stillman  Streets  and  extension  of  North 
Margin  Street  in  a  way  to  leave  every  lot  with  suitable  frontage  and  no  lots  of  excessive 
depth  or  extreme  shallowness.  Dotted  portion  shows  property  to  be  taken. 
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HOW  TO  GET  STARTED  IN  CITY  PLANNING 
THE  SACRAMENTO  WAY 

C.   M.   GOETHE 

Member  of  State  Capital  Planning  Commission 

THE  modern  period  of  city  planning  in  Sacramento  was  inaugurated  by 
a  series  of  five  town  planning  lectures  given  by  Prof,  Chas.  Zueblin, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Council.  As  a  result  an  organi- 
zation of  businessmen  was  effected  which  secured,  in  1908,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  city  planning  report.  Due  largely 
to  the  newspaper  campaign  that  followed  Mr.  Robinson's  report,  Sacramento 
acquired  one  of  its  best  assets  from  a  city  planning  standpoint,  Del  Paso 
Park,  of  over  800  acres. 

Mr.  Robinson's  report  was  earnestly  studied  by  an  ever-widening  group 
of  citizens.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  leadership  in  crystallizing 
the  growing  sentiment  for  a  definite  city  plan.  The  first  step  was  to  secure 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Werner  Hegemann  of  Berlin.  His  coming  was  of  great 
value  not  only  to  Sacramento  but  to  all  California.  His  recommendation  to 
Sacramento  was  to  undertake  an  educational  campaign  including  systematic 
newspaper  publicity  through  short,  newsy  paragraphs  with  a  view  to  teach- 
ing all  the  citizens  the  benefits  of  city  planning.  The  expenses  of  bringing 
Dr.  Hegemann  to  Sacramento  were  met  by  a  group  of  private  citizens.  The 
city  government  at  that  time  would  not  approve  as  little  as  |25  for  what 
they  considered  a  visionary  matter. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Hegemann's  suggestions,  a  city  planning  com- 
mittee of  150  selected  social  workers  was  organized  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. These  were  divided  into  fifteen  groups  of  ten  people  each  and  each 
group  tackled  some  job  that  could  be  connected  with  the  word  *'city  plan- 
ning." This  meant  practically  daily  meetings  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  at  least  one  group.  The  papers  were  supplied  with  stories  of  work  act- 
ually accomplished  by  these  groups  as  that  work  progressed.  Its  aim  was 
within  three  years  to  so  create  public  sentiment  favorable  to  city  planning 
that  the  city  commissioners  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  spend  any  public 
money  on  city  planning  might  be  induced  to  engage  an  expert  for  the  draft- 
ing of  a  definite  municipal  city  plan. 

Before  a  year  was  over  the  city  body  that  refused  to  approve  as  little  as 
$25  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  John  Nolen,  the  Massachusetts  expert,  for  a 
complete  city  plan.  From  the  time  of  the  filing  of  Mr.  Nolen's  preliminary 
report  on  the  city  plan,  efforts  were  made  repeatedly  by  members  of  the 
state  capital  planning  commission  which  was  appointed  about  this  time  by 
Governor  Johnson,  to  have  the  city  commissioners  of  Sacramento  adopt  the 
Nolen  plan.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the 
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threatened  invasion  of  a  high-grade  residence  district  by  a  manufacturing 
plant  that  the  city  commissioners  were  moved  to  act.  Residents  of  this  sec- 
tion appealed  to  the  state  capital  planning  commission  as  well  as  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  of  150  to  join  them  in  a  forceful  request 
to  the  city  commissioners  of  Sacramento  that  the  Nolen  plan  be  immediately 
adopted  to  settle  this  question  of  municipal  zones.  On  the  day  the  request 
was  made,  the  Nolen  plan  was  written  into  the  city  statutes  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

In  Sacramento  we  believe  that  the  way  to  get  started  in  city  planning 
is  primarily  to  enlist  newspaper  support  by  supplying  short  stories  which 
keep  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the  city  planning  group  before  the  public. 
The  notable  accomplishment  is  the  making  of  the  Nolen  plan  a  part  of  mu- 
nicipal law.  Certainly  Sacramento  is  the  first  city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  not 
the  first  city  in  the  country,  to  do  this. 

Copies  of  Report  of  State  Capital  Planning  Commission  may  be  had  by 
writing  State  Librarian,  J.  L.  Gillis. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  POWER  TO  PREVENT  BUILDING 
WITHIN  THE  LINES  OF  PLATTED  STREETS 

ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD,  ESQ. 

Secretary,  Art  Jury,  Philadelphia 

THE  legal  crux  of  effective  street  planning  is  the  power  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  buildings  or  their  alteration  within  the  lines  of  platted  but 
unopened  streets.  This  power  is  given  by  legislative  acts  in  England, 
in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  much  admired  by  city  planners  of  states  other  than  Pennsyl- 
vania but  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  know  why  these  admirers  have  never 
adopted  the  perfectly  simple  process  of  securing  State  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments granting  the  power  to  cities  of  their  own  states.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  secure  an  amendment  and  that  it  takes  time,  but  there 
have  been  plenty  of  time  and  plenty  of  energy  in  most  states  for  this  to  have 
been  done;  witness  the  excess-condemnation  amendments  which  have  been 
sought  for  and  already  secured  in  a  number  of  states,  but  which,  important 
as  they  are  to  replanning,  are  not  equal  in  importance  to  amendments  to  se- 
cure this  power  of  platting  even  as  to  replanning.  The  power  to  plat  and 
thereby  hold  property  in  statu  quo  is  essential  to  original  platting. 

The  wording  of  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  1891,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  also  been  upheld  by 
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the  United  States  District  Court,  can  readily  be  recast  in  the  form  of  consti- 
tutionaJ  amendments,  either  granting  the  legislative  authority  to  confer  such 
power  on  cities,  or  giving  the  power  to  cities  directly.  That  Act  (Act  of 
Pennsylvania  of  May  16,  1891,  Section  12,  P.  L.  79)  is  as  follows: 

"Every  municipality  shall  have  a  jjeneral  plan  of  its  streets  and  alleys,  including  those 
which  have  been  or  may  be  laid  out  but  not  opened;  which  plan  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  engineer  or  other  proper  office  of  the  municipality,  and  all  subdivisions  of  property 
thereafter  made  shall  conform  thereto.  No  streets  or  alleys,  or  parts  thereof,  laid  out  and 
confirmed,  shall  afterwards  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  councils;  and  no  map  or 
plot  of  streets  or  alleys  shall  be  entered  or  recorded  in  any  public  office  of  the  county  in 
which  said  municipality  is  situated  until  approved  by  councils.  No  person  shall  hereafter 
be  entitled  to  recover  any  damages  for  any  buildings  or  improvements  of  any  kind  which 
shall  or  may  be  placed  or  constructed  upon  or  within  the  lines  of  any  located  street  or 
alley,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  located  or  ordained  by  councils." 


THE  THIRD  CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE 
ON  CITY  PLANNING 

CHARLES  H.  CHENEY 

Architect  and  City  Planner,  Secretary  of  the  Conference 

THE  Third  California  Conference,  held  at  Visalia,  California,  last  Octo- 
ber, brought  out  very  clearly  that  the  foremost  problem  of  Californian 
cities  is  the  question  of  zoning  or  districting.  The  general  desire  to 
provide  a  plan  for  protecting  homes  from  the  intrusion  of  apartment  houses, 
flats,  business,  nuisances,  and  industries,  brought  out  much  discussion  of  the 
new  Berkeley  Zone  Ordinance.  The  city  attorney  of  Berkeley,  Frank  D. 
Stringham,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Police  Power  and  its  Application  to  Dis- 
tricting and  to  Excess  Condemnation,"  took  a  conservative  yet  most  hope- 
ful view  of  the  probable  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  further  extension  of 
the  city's  use  of  this  power.  Many  recent  decisions  were  quoted  which 
seemed  plainly  to  show  that  the  higher  courts  are  becoming  more  and  more 
liberal  in  their  recognition  of  community  rights  versus  individual  rights. 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  of  Fresno,  summed  up  the  methods  of  city  planning 
attack,  and  legislation  needed,  in  an  address  in  which  he  declared  that  there 
were  three  things  necessary  to  do  to  make  the  American  city  grow  in  an 
orderly  and  healthy  fashion.  The  first  of  these  is  proper  Public  Acquisition 
Power  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Right  of  Excess  Condemnation,  for 
which  in  California  a  constitutional  amendment  is  required.  The  second  is 
the  early  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  well  thought  out  zone  or  district- 
ing system.  The  third  is  a  system  of  extensions  of  the  city  outside  its  limits, 
by  planning  for  future  growth  in  some  such  way  as  the  Germans  do  by  con- 
demning farm  lands  for  future  city  use. 
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A  proposed  legal  method  for  the  establishment  of  uniform  building  set- 
back lines  from  streets,  was  brought  out  by  William  J.  Locks,  Secretary  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities.  He  suggests  that  a  system  be 
adopted  similar  to  that  in  street  proceeding  providing  for  a  resolution  of  inten- 
tion, publication  of  notice,  hearing  of  protests  and  assessment  of  damages 
and  benefits  over  the  district  benefited  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  "due  process  of  law."  It  was  brought  out  that  the  establishment  of  such 
setback  lines  bring  about  great  protection  to  public  health  and  safety,  and 
facilitate  future  street  widening  if  traffic  should  increase  to  any  great  extent 
so  as  to  require  it. 

President  Duncan  McDuffie  of  the  Berkeley  Civic  Art  Commission  (in 
reality  a  city  planning  commission),  presided  at  a  session  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  city  planning  commission.  Discussion  brought  out  that  the 
commission  should  first  determine  and  list  what  are  the  vital  problems  of 
the  community  as  to  street  plan  and  improvement,  transportation,  park  sys- 
tem, zoning,  civic  center,  etc.  It  should  then  select  two  or  three  of  the  most 
urgent  of  these  and  confine  its  investigations  to  them.  It  was  agreed  that  if 
the  problems  were  vital  enough  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  ap- 
propriations from  the  city  council  or  funds  from  a  group  of  citizens.  Mr. 
McDuffie  pointed  out  that  the  city  planning  commissioners  generally  have 
knowledge  of  conditions  but  are  not  experts  and  that  the  commissions  which 
are  accomplishing  definite  and  constructive  things  are  those  which  call  in  a 
consulting  expert  on  city  planning. 

Other  speakers  were  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Reed,  City  Manager  of  San  Jose, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  only  real  authority  that  a  city  planning  commis- 
sion in  the  state  has  is  to  pass  on  plans  for  new  subdivisions,  with  a  veto 
power,  which  is  a  negative  function,  the  great  positive  function  of  these 
boards  should  be  to  initiate  well  thought  out  plans  for  orderly  civic  improve- 
ments; Charles  F.  Stern,  who  spoke  on  the  influence  of  the  increase  of 
motor  traffic  on  the  city  plan;  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregg,  of  the  Berkeley  Park 
Commission,  who  discussed  the  relation  of  parks  and  playgrounds  to  the 
city  plan,  and  George  A.  Damon,  Dean  of  Throop  College  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  who  described  a  home-made  city  planning  exhibit  and  its  results. 

The  Conference  unanimously  recommended  the  following  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  state  legislature  of  1917: 

Extension  of  the  State  Housing  Laws  to  include  a  more  comprehensive  and  stringent 
tenement  house  act  and  the  regulation  of  all  types  of  dwellings. 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  under  some  existing  commission  similar  in  function  to 
the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  to  supply  information  and  en- 
couragement to  all  the  city  planning  commissions  of  the  state. 

The  submission  at  the  next  general  election  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
Public  Acquisition  Power  (sometimes  called  Excess  Condemnation). 

Passage  of  an  act  further  strengthening  the  power  of  cities  to  restrict  the  building  of 
flats  and  tenements  in  the  single  family  residence  districts. 

Passage  of  an  act  permitting  cities  to  establish  building  setback  lines. 
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NOTES  ON 
CURRENT  CITY  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

Baltimore  makes  its  third  annual  appropriation  of  5100,000  to  acquire  land  for 
a  civic  center,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  adopted. 

Cleveland  appropriates  ,^20,000  for  the  making  of  a  comprehensive  city  plan. 

Bridgeport,  the  Connecticut  city  which  has  increased  fifty  per  cent  in  population 
in  twenty  months,  creates  a  permanent  plan  commission  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  unofficial  commission,  which  has  already  secured  a  planning  report 
from  Mr.  John  Nolen. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  in  the  building  of  a  new  city  hall  and  auditorium  seeks  to 
get  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  by  a  postal-card  canvass. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  will  establish  a  permanent  city  plan  commission  if  the  citizens 
adopt  a  charter  amendment  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  election. 

The  Kansas  Board  of  Administration  has  appointed  a  county  community  planning 
board.  This  is  a  development  of  the  county  plan  commission  which  was,  we  believe, 
first  started  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

Chicago.  The  Twelfth  Street  widening,  one  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
Commercial  Club  plan  of  Chicago,  is  actually  being  done.  A  large  section  of  the 
thoroughfare  is  practically  completed.  A  second  basic  feature  of  the  city  plan,  the 
Michigan  Avenue  widening  and  extension,  will  be  started  in  August,  all  legal  tech- 
nicalities having  been  disposed  of. 

Indiana.  A  general  act  has  been  submitted  to  the  legislature,  under  which  plan- 
ning commissions  must  be  appointed  in  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  and  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  towns  of  less  than  10,000.  The  commission  is  given  advisory  functions 
except  that  upon  petition  of  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  frontage  on  any  street 
the  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  limit  the  streets  to  residential  purposes,  es- 
tablish setbacks  for  buildings,  and  determine  the  height  and  location  of  buildings  and 
the  amount  of  area  which  they  shall  occupy. 

Massachusetts.  An  act  is  proposed  and  strongly  endorsed  by  which  no  plan  of  a 
new  subdivision  can  be  accepted  for  record  unless  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Survey  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  land  is  located. 

NEW  PLAN  COMMISSIONS 

In  Massachusetts:  Marlboro,  Methuen,  Stoneham,  Revere,  Leominster,  South- 
bridge,  Norwood,  Haverhill.  In  California:  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Monica,  San  Jose, 
Martinez,  Sacramento,  Modesto.  In  Ohio:  Akron,  Toledo,  Mansfield.  In  New 
Jersey:  Irvington,  Caldwell.  In  Pennsylvania:  Altoona,  Hazleton.  In  Illinois: 
Springfield.  In  North  Dakota:  Fargo.  In  New  York:  Mt.  Vernon.  In  Con- 
necticut: Bridgeport.   In  Iowa:  Des  Moines.   In  Florida:  St.  Augustine. 
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RECENT  CITY  PLANNING  PUBLICATIONS 

Better  City  Planning  for  Bridgeport;  Some  Fundamental  Proposals  to  the 
City  Plan  Commission.  By  John  Nolen.  With  a  report  on  The  Legal  Methods  of 
Carrying  out  the  Changes  Proposed,  by  Frank  B.  Williams.  Bridgeport,  1916.  159 
pp.   Illustrated  by  plans  and  diagrams. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  city  planning  report.  It  appears  to  be  based  on  a 
thorough  study  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years.  The  plans  are  clear;  the  illustra- 
tions are  always  interesting  and  many  of  them  new.  The  street,  park  and  playground 
system  and  transit  problems  are  carefully  treated  and  there  are  chapters  which  are 
comparatively  novel  in  city  planning  reports :  one  on  the  subdivision  of  city  land  into 
blocks  and  lots,  and  one  on  districting.  A  most  valuable  feature  of  the  report  is  the 
very  careful  treatise  on  legal  methods  by  Mr.  Williams.  It  shows  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  legal  problems  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  decided  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject.   City  planning  reports  are  incomplete  without  a  report  like  that  of  Mr.  Williams. 

A  Social  Survey.  By  Carol  Aronovici.  Philadelphia,  1916.  252  pp.,  including  a 
bibliography.    Illustrated  by  plans  and  diagrams. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  social  survey,  but,  never- 
theless, the  book  is  full  of  suggestions  and  should  be  very  helpful  to  those  undertaking 
an  analysis  of  social  manifestations. 

Community  Action  Through  Surveys.  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.   New  York,  1916.   29  pp. 

In  a  few  pages  we  learn  what  a  social  survey  is,  how  it  is  brought  about,  what 
ought  to  follow  and  what  does  follow.  Most  interesting  is  the  list  of  specific  develop- 
ments which  have  followed  the  publication  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
surveys  made  in  Pittsburg,  Newburg,  Topeka  and  Springfield  (111. ) 

Report  of  the  State  (California)  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Sacra- 
mento, 1916.  29  pp. 

Contains  the  story  of  how  a  city  planning  report  was  written  into  the  municipal  law 
of  Sacramento,  together  with  summaries  of  reports  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  Hegemann 
and  Nolen  who  have  served  the  city  separately  as  city  planning  advisers. 

River  des  Peres  Plan.  City  Plan  Commission,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  St.  Louis, 
1916.   27  pp.   With  maps  and  diagrams. 

This  is  more  than  an  engineering  treatise  on  the  building  of  a  storm  water  channel 
and  sewer.  It  contains  plans  for  an  industrial  railroad,  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
siderable residential  and  industrial  district  and  the  determining  of  the  major  street  plan 
therein,  and  for  the  building  of  a  driveway  through  a  natural  scenic  area. 
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STATE,  CITY  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  THOMAS  ADAMS 
Town  Planning  Adviser,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada 

An  admirable   presentation  of  the  whole  subject  in  brief  space  by  a  foremost  authority. 
Mr.  Adams  knows  at  first  hand  city  planning  in  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

32 pages.  25  cents  a  copy.  S/0  per  hundred 
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Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM  WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam   as  a   foundation   for   the   BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada  have  adopted    BITULITHIC   as   a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once —  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  IS  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
When  it  costs  very  little  more, 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 


Mtuliihic  Pavement,  Columbia  Road,  Boston    Mass. 
LAID  OVER  OLD  MACADAM,  1915 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 


A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  CITY  PLANNING       $  .50 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Harvard  University.  About  one  thousand  references  have  been 
selected  from  many  times  that  number  with  a  particular  view  to  their  professional 
value,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  City  Planning, 
by  which  the  extensive  city  planning  collections  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  are  classified.  In  this  way  Miss  Kimball  is  making  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  literature  of  city  planning  in  its  fundamental  relations  not  previously 
attempted.  The  titles  chosen  refer  to  material  which  is  useful  and  available,  repre- 
sentative, well  illustrated,  or  suggestive  of  further  material  or  particular  points  of 
view. 

PROCEEDINGS 

(Uniformly  bound  in  cloth) 
The  contents,  consisting  of  papers  and  discussions  are  not  here  g^ven  in  full. 

ROCHESTER  CONFERENCE.   1910.  182  pages $1.50 

The  nature  of  city  planning;  Congestion  of  population,  its  causes  and  its  relief; 
The  circulation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  Some  problems  of  legal  and  administra- 
tive procedure. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE.   1911.  293  pages $1.50 

Location  of  public  buildings  in  parks  and  other  public  open  spaces ;  Buildings  in 
relation  to  street  and  site ;  Condemnation,  assessments  and  taxation ;  Water  ter- 
minals ;  Street  widths  and  street  sub-divisions. 

BOSTON  CONFERENCE.   1912.  232  pages $2.00 

The  meaning  and  progress  of  city  planning ;  Paying  the  city  planning  bills  ;  The 
problem  of  the  blighted  district ;  The  attitude  of  the  engineer  toward  city  plan- 
ning; Control  of  municipal  development  by  "Zoning." 

CHICAGO  CONFERENCE.   1913.  273  pages $2.00 

A  city  planning  program ;  A  survey  of  the  legal  status  of  New  York  City  with  re- 
lation to  city  planning ;  Organization  and  functions  of  a  city  plan  commission ; 
Transportation  and  city  planning ;  Distribution  of  the  cost  of  Kansas  City  parks 
and  boulevards. 

TORONTO  CONFERENCE.   1914.  350  pages $2.00 

Water  front  development;  Protecting  residential  districts;  Utility  of  the  motor 
bus ;  Size  and  distribution  of  playgrounds  ;  City  financing  and  city  planning. 

DETROIT  CONFERENCE.   1915.    302  pages $2.00 

Best  Methods  of  Land  Sub-division ;  Constitution  and  Powers  of  a  City  Planning 
Authority;  The  Engineering  Side  of  City  Planning;  The  Architectural  Side  of 
City  Planning;  Six  Years  of  City  Planning  Activity;  The  City  Plan  of  Detroit. 

THE  CITY  PLAN 

Published  quarterly.  Subscription  price,  $1  a  year.  Volume  I,  March,  1915,  to  January, 
1916.  Volume  II,  April,  1916,  to 

BULLETINS 

No.  1.  Paying  the  Bills  for  City  Planning,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 

No.  2.  City  Planning  Legislation,  10  cents  a  copy. 

No.  3.  City  Planning  Studies  (nine  plans  submitted  at  the  Chicago  Conference  for  an  ideal 

development  of  a  400  acre  tract  of  land  in  accordance  with  the  city  planning  principle, 

30  cents  a  copy. 
No.  5.  Certain  Aspects  of  Municipal  Financing  and  City  Planning,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a 

hundred. 
No.  6.  Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  7.  Rapid  Transit  and  the  Auto  Bus,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  8.  The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Playgrounds  and  Similar  Recreation  Facilities  in 

American  Cities,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
CAll  of  the  above  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
19  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

Annual  at  $5  a  year.  Sustaining  at  $10  a  year.  Organization,  open  to  plan  commissions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  $25  a  year. 

Beside  the  peculiar  privileges  at  each  annual  Conference,  the  members  will  receive 
without  charge  all  publications  prepared  by  the  Conference. 
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Planning  for  Open  Spaces 

The  Industrial  Terminal  and  its  Relation 
to  the  City  Plan 

The  Program  of  the  191 7  Conference 
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If  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  city  government  or 
with  any  activity  associated  with  municipal  affairs,  it  will  pay  you  to  have 
some  of  these  volumes. 

In  the  dozen  volumes  listed  below  may  be  found  authoritative,  up-to-date,  interesting  discussions 
of  practically  every  subject  concerning  the  city  and  the  citizens.  Each  volume  abounds  with 
suggestions,  both  for  the  official  and  for  the  man  and  woman  who  are  interested  in  living  in  a 
beautiful  city,  efficiently  and  economically  governed.  If  you  are  interested  in  one  of  the  books 
you  certainly  will  be  interested  in  all  of  them. 

The  National  Municipal  League  Series  of  Books 

Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 


CITY  GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION. 
By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  The  argu- 
ments for  antl  against  commission  govern- 
ment and  a  description  of  the  system 

THE  CITY  MANAGER.  By  Harry  Aubrey 
Toulmin,  Jr.  A  complete  summary  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  city  manager. 

MUNICIPAL  FUNCTIONS.  By  Herman  G. 
James.  Tiie  standards  of  accomjilishment 
by  which  a  city  government  may  be  meas- 
ured. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
UTILITIES.  Edited  by  Clyde  Lyndon  King. 
A  tliorougli  discussion  of  the  subject,  with 
practical  suggestions. 

THE  INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM  AND 
RECALL.  Edited  by  William  Bennett 
Munro.  14  chapters  by  14  prominent  states- 
men, educators,  etc. 

EXCESS  CONDEMNATION.  By  R.  E.  Cush- 
man.  The  benefit  to  city  and  citizens  of 
condemning  p)rf)perty  adjacent  to  that  actu- 
allv  needed. 


CITY  PLANNING.    Edited   by  John  Nolen. 

The  solution  to  practically  everv  building 
or  reconstruction  problem  that  confronts  a 
city. 
TOWN  PLANNING  FOR  SMALL  COM- 
MUNITIES. By  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.  Full 
of  suggestions  for  those  responsible  for 
planning  or  improving  small  communities. 

SATELLITE  CITIES.  By  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor.  How  t(j  plan  the  social  and  civic 
conditions  of  working  people  in  industrial 
towns. 

THE  SOCIAL  CENTER.  By  Edward  J.Ward. 

Using  the  school-house  for  community  pur- 
poses. 

LOWER  LIVING  COSTS  IN  CITIES.  By 
Clyde  Lyndon  King.  A  plan  for  reducing 
living  costs  in  cities. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  MUNICIPALITIES. 
By  Mary  Ritter  Beard.  An  amazing  sum- 
mary of  what  wiimen  have  done  for  their 
cities. 


These  books  are  bound  uniformly  in  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  Price,  K.OO  net  per  vol- 
ume; by  mail,  $'2.  l.S.  They  can  be  purchased  at  book-stores  or  will  be  sent  direct  by  the  pub- 
lishers.  A  descriptive  booklet  will  be  mailed  free  uptm  ret|uest. 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Eleven  Years  of  Tarvia 


The  Revere  Beach  Boulevard  is  one  of  the 
great  automobile  thoroughfares  out  of  Bos- 
ton, the  favorite  outlet  to  the  North  Shore 
and  the  beautiful  coastal  points  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 

In  1906  the  plain  macadam  used  here  was 
wearing  out  faster  than  it  could  be  re- 
placed. The  up-keep  cost  was  heavy  and 
the  dust  was  terrific,  in  spite  of  incessant 
tinkering  and  sprinkling  with  water. 

In  1906  part  of  this  road  was  coated  with 
Tarvia  and  the  surface  was  brought  to  a 
smooth  contour  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
1907  the  remainder  was  treated. 

Thereafter,  the  automobiles,  instead  of 
ripping  up  the  surface,  simply  rolled  it 
down  and  made  it  smoother,  the  dust  dis- 
appeared, and  automobiling  became  a 
•^'easure. 

needed,  the  Tarvia  treatments  were  re- 
i'e\'ed  and  the  road  has  been  and  is  in 
ex'  client  repair. 


During  these  ten  years  the  expense  has 
been  insignificant — somewhere  around  2c. 
per  yard  per  year — ^  although  the  traffic  is 
heavy,  often  exceeding  5,000  vehicles  a 
day,  winter  and  summer. 

Thousands  of  communities  are  paying  five 
or  ten  times  as  much  to  maintain  their 
macadam  roads  under  one-tenth  of  the 
traffic  that  pours  through  Revere  Beach 
Parkway. 

Other  road  bitumens  come  and  go;  Tarvia 
is  the  only  one  in  the  market  which  has  a 
record  of  over  ten  years  of  continuous  and 
rapidly- enlarging  service.  The  experi- 
mental period  was  passed  many  years  ago. 
The  application  of  Tarvia  to  different  types 
of  roads  has  become  an  exact  science. 
There  are  five  kinds  of  Tarvia  now  and  a 
score  of  methods  for  using  them. 

Don't  forget  that  Tarvia  doesn't  cost 
money;  it  saves  money  for  the  taxpayer 
by  the  great  reduction  in  maintenance  ex- 
penses. 
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EDITORIALS 
CITY  PLANNING  CONFERENCE  OF  1917 

KANSAS  City,  Missouri,  will  entertain  the  Conference  of  1917,  May  7, 
8  and  9.  The  Conference  is  neither  primarily  technical  nor  primarily 
popular  in  character.  The  program  is  planned  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  for  students  and  specialists  in  city  planning,  and  for  official  planning 
boards  and  unofficial  organizations  at  work  on  any  phase  of  the  subject,  by 
gathering  for  three  days  the  men  who  are  working  out  the  problems  of  city 
planning;  and  it  is  planned  as  well  to  arouse  city  planning  interest  wherever 
needed  in  the  country,  and  to  guide  city  planning  activities  particularly  in 
the  great  southwest  where  interest  has  already  been  aroused. 


PLANNING  FOR  OPEN  SPACES 

MONTANA  has  recently  passed  legislation  designed  to  provide  parks  and 
smaller  open  spaces  in  the  way  recommended  by  city  planners.  The 
legislation  has  no  city  planning  title  and  was  passed  because  the  state 
law  relating  to  the  platting  of  townsites  required  revision,  but  instead  of  doing 
their  task  in  the  usual  way,  the  legislative  committee  seized  the  opportunity 
to  put  on  the  statute  books  the  most  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  any  state  of  the  Union. 

Briefly  it  provides  that  in  the  laying  out  of  any  townsite  or  any  tract  of  land 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  city  or  town  or  even  in  the  transfer  of  lots, 
blocks  or  tracts  inside  of  the  city  or  town,  an  accurate  survey  and  plat  must 
be  made  which  will  show  that  "^Z  least  one-ninth  of  the  platted  cirea  exclusive 
of  streets,  alleys,  avenues  and  highways,  is  forever  dedicated  to  the  public  for  parks 
and  playgrounds.  "  One-half  of  this  area  may  be  distributed  in  small  plots  of 
not  less  than  one  block  in  area,  and  one-half  shall  be  concentrated  into  larger 
parks  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  area  so  platted.  The  county  or  city  authority 
may  diminish  the  amount  of  the  reservation  to  one-twelfth,  and  where  the 
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proposed  platted  area  is  less  than  twenty  acres  the  provision  for  reservation 
may  be  set  aside. 

It  is,  by  a  subsequent  section  of  the  same  law,  made  unlawful  for  any  sales 
of  land  to  be  made  unless  the  tract  is  surveyed,  and  unless  the  plan  approved 
by  the  duly  authorized  authority  is  recorded,  and  all  sales  must  be  made  by 
reference  to  the  plan  on  file. 

The  Montana  legislation  incorporates  the  same  idea  as  that  in  a  bill  pro- 
posed to  the  State  of  Washington  legislature  in  1911,  but  not  passed,  which 
required  that  in  every  proposed  layout  containing  five  acres  or  more  there 
should  be  a  reservation  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  land  for  public  open  spaces, 
after  deducting  such  land  as  would  be  required  for  street  purposes.  The  basis 
on  which  reservation  is  made  in  Montana  is  much  more  reasonable  and, 
therefore,  less  open  to  the  objection  that  it  amounts  to  confiscation  of  property 
under  the  guise  of  police  power.  To  provide,  roughly,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
open  space  for  every  twenty  acres  developed  as  residence  land  is  so  desirable 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  principle  will  be  incorporated  in  law  wherever 
possible  throughout  the  country,  and  to  this  end  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  Montana  legislation  are  here  appended. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  137 

A  Bill  for  an  Act,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  Sections  3465,  3466,  3471, 
3472  and  3478  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  1907  of  Montana,  relating  to  the  laying 
out,  surveying,  platting  and  recording  of  any  city  or  town,  or  any  addition 
to  any  city  or  town,  or  any  tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town, 
or  any  townsite,  or  any  tract  of  land  outside  of  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town 
sold  in  small  tracts  or  acreage  tracts  less  than  the  United  States  legal  sub- 
division, requiring  sales  to  be  made  by  reference  to  such  plats  and  the  numbers 
of  such  lots  and  blocks ;  to  facilitate  the  transfer  or  taxation  of  such  property; 
and  to  prevent  boundary  disputes;  providing  for  public  parks  within  such 
platted  and  surveyed  area;   to  promote  and  preserve  the  public  welfare  by 
■ohibiting  certain  things  hurtful  to  the  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society 
y  establishing  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use,  sale  and  management 
f  property  as  may  be  conducive  to  public  interest:  and  providing  penalties 
tor  the  violation  of  such  provisions." 

"Any  person,  company  or  corporation  who  may  lay  out  any  city  or  town  or  any  addition 
to  any  city  or  town,  or  any  tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town,  or  any  townsite, 
or  tract  of  land  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  any  city  or  town,  or  transfer  any  lots,  blocks  or 
tracts  therein,  must  cause  to  be  made  an  accurate  survey  and  plat  thereof  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  the  county  in  which 
such  land  lies." 

"For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  comfort,  welfare  and  safety,  such  plat  and  sur- 
vey must  show  that  at  least  one-ninth  (1-9)  of  the  platted  area,  exclusive  of  streets,  alleys, 
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avenues  and  hiprhways,  is  forever  dedicated  to  tlie  public  for  parks  and  playgrounds ;  the  one- 
half  of  such  area  so  dedicated  to  the  public  for  parks  and  playgrounds  may  be  distributed  in 
small  plots  of  not  less  than  one  block  in  area  through  the  different  parts  of  the  area  platted; 
and  the  one-half  shall  be  concentrated  into  larger  parks  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  area  so 
platted.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  County  or  the  Council  of  the  city  or  town 
hereby  authorized  to  suggest  suitable  places  for  such  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  for  good 
cause  shown  may  make  an  order  in  the  proceedings  of  such  body  (to  be  endorsed  and  certified 
on  said  plat)  diminishing  the  amount  of  such  area  herein  required  to  be  dedicated  as  public 
parks  and  playgrounds  to  not  less  than  one-twelfth  (1-12)  thereof,  exclusive  of  streets,  alleys, 
avenues  and  highways;  provided  that  where  such  platted  area  consists  of  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining less  than  twenty  acres,  such  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  County,  or  the 
Council  of  the  city  or  town,  may  make  an  order  in  the  proceedings  of  such  body,  to  be  en- 
dorsed and  certified  on  said  plat,  that  no  park  or  playground  be  set  aside  or  dedicated." 

"All  such  plats  must  be  prepared  in  duplicate  and  when  the  land  platted  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city  or  town  such  plats  must  be  submitted  to  the  city  or  town 
council  for  examination  and  approval  or  rejection,  and  when  found  to  conform  to  law  to  be 
approved  in  duplicate  by  the  council  and  the  city  or  town  engineer  and  a  certificate  of  approval 
shall  be  endorsed  thereon  signed  by  the  mayor  and  the  clerk;  and  a  certificate  of  the  city  or 
town  engineer  shall  be  endorsed  thereon  showing  that  the  plat  conforms  to  the  adjoining  ad- 
ditions or  plats  of  the  city  or  town  already  platted  as  near  as  the  circumstances  will  admit; 
and  one  of  such  plats  so  approved  and  certified  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  or  town  clerk,  and 
one  shall  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county,  which  shall  be  the  official 
plat  and  survey." 

"When  the  land  platted  is  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  town  such  plat  must  be 
prepared  in  duplicate  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  County  for 
their  examination  and  approval  or  rejection  and  when  found  to  conform  to  law  to  be  approved 
in  duplicate  by  such  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  by  the  county  surveyor  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  approval  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  board  and  by  the  county  clerk 
and  by  the  county  surveyor,  and  both  plats  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  with  the  County  Clerk 
and  Recorder.  When  such  townsite  is  duly  included  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated 
city  or  town  upon  application  of  such  city  or  town  council  of  such  board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners showing  such  incorporation,  such  board  shall  by  an  order  direct  that  one  of  such  plats 
so  approved,  certified  and  filed  shall  be  delivered  to  the  mayor  and  city  clerk,  which  shall  be 
filed  and  become  the  official  plat  and  survey  of  such  city  or  town." 

'  'Any  person  who  desires  to  subdivide  and  sell  or  transfer  any  tract  of  land  in  small  tracts, 
such  as  vineyard  tracts,  acreage  tracts,  suburban  tracts  or  community  tracts  or  small  areas 
less  than  the  United  States  legal  subdivision  of  ten  acres,  must  cause  the  same  to  be  surveyed, 
platted,  certified  and  recorded  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  before  any  part  or 
portion  of  the  same  is  sold  or  transferred ;  and  such  sales  or  transfers  must  be  made  by  refer- 
ence to  the  plat  on  file  and  the  numbers  of  the  lots  and  blocks.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  further 
sales  to  be  made  without  a  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter,  and  the  sur- 
veying and  platting  of  the  whole  tract,  showing  the  lots  sold  before  the  filing  of  the  plat." 

"Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  Ten  Dollars  (.flO.OO)  nor  more  than  Three  Hundred  Dollars  (1300.00);  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana." 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  TERMINAL 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  CITY  PLAN 

A.   PEARSON   HOOVER 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City 

IN  the  Industrial  Terminal  it  is  possible  to  accommodate,  under  the  most 
advantageous  working  conditions,  those  manufacturers  whose  financial 
responsibility  does  not  allow  them  to  obtain  for  their  employees,  or 
themselves,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  modern  individual  industrial 
plant.  The  amount  of  capital  required  to  construct  a  modern  building,  suited 
in  every  way  to  their  requirements,  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  needed  to  be 
used  as  a  working  fund  to  increase  their  manufactured  output.  The  small 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  used,  over  and  above  that  required  to  increase 
production,  is  spent  in  the  construction  of  an  addition  here  and  there  wher- 
ever space  allows.  These  additions  are  of  necessity  built  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, always  just  keeping  within  the  building  code  requirements.  Such 
additions  and  methods  of  construction,  laid  out  as  necessity  demands,  can 
have  but  the  following  results :  low  efficiency,  unsightly  appearance,  lowering 
of  adjacent  property  values  and  the  decreasing  of  the  general  health  condi- 
tions of  the  employees. 

The  Industrial  Terminal  ofFers  to  the  small  manufacturer  a  building  of 
modern  construction,  modern  equipment,  with  an  efficient  layout,  wherein 
he  may  lease  a  certain  area  of  floor  space,  increase  his  production,  without 
any  additional  capital.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  lease  additional  space, 
under  modern  conditions,  as  his  business  increases,  without  any  financial 
responsibility  to  obtain  this  area,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  small  but 
growing  industrial  firm.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  annual  operating  ex- 
penses in  an  Industrial  Terminal,  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mod- 
ern manufacturing  conditions,  are  less  than  the  amount  carried  for  the  rela- 
tively same  area  in  an  isolated  plant. 

This  is  apparent  from  the  working  plan  of  an  Industrial  Terminal.  The 
fur  amental  basis  is  the  co-operative  system.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact 
th;;  there  are  benefits  to  be  derived  by  serving  a  larger  number  of  firms  with 
necessities,  such  as  steam  heat,  electric  light,  elevator  service,  etc.,  from  a 
sir  '  e  plant,  than  could  be  economically  done  by  the  individual  concern  in 
his  own  factory. 

It  has  been  an  inherent  desire  among  practically  all  manufacturing  concerns 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  plant.  This  desire  has  been  the  outcome  of 
their  inability  to  obtain  suitable  quarters  by  renting  or  leasing,  that  would 
meet  their  own  individual  requirements. 

An  Industrial  Terminal  is  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  in  general  the  requirements  of  almost  any  line  of  manufacturing,  and 
in  consequence  the  desire  to  own  and  operate  an  individual  plant  is  being 
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slowly  dispelled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  may  now  be  obtained  what  had 
previously  been  thought  impossible.  They  are  also  able  to  obtain  a  building, 
meeting  practically  all  their  own  ideas  as  to  details,  without  the  expense  or 
worry  to  themselves  during  construction  and  operation. 

Certain  large  manufacturing  firms,  requiring  special  types  of  building, 
would  not  be  included  as  a  possible  tenant  for  the  Industrial  Terminal.  Other 
large  and  progressive  manufacturing  firms  keep  pace  with  modern  ideas  of 
construction  and  equipment,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
Industrial  Terminal.  They  may  or  may  not  be  included  within  the  Industrial 
section,  for,  as  their  business  grows,  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land,  within  the  city  limits  grows  prohibitive  and  in  consequence  tends  to 
drive  them  to  a  location  outside  of  the  more  congested  section. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

The  importance  given  to  sanitary  conditions  in  homes,  office  buildings, 
factories,  etc.,  is  no  better  exemplified  than  by  the  ratio  that  the  total  pages 
of  a  building  code  bears  to  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary rules  and  regulations. 

It  is  not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  health 
regulations  that  certain  fundamental  observances  in  sanitary  conveniences 
are  neglected,  but  more  from  the  fact  that  small  manufacturers  have  not  suf- 
ficient capital  to  "throw away,"  as  they  express  it,  '* on  foolish  requirements." 

In  the  Industrial  Terminal,  health  regulations  and  precautions  are  installed 
of  necessity  from  the  mere  fact  alone  of  renting  value.  This  in  itself  means 
a  saving  of  cost  to  the  city,  where  an  Industrial  Terminal  is  located  to  ac- 
commodate small  manufacturers. 

A  careful  study,  covering  a  period  of  time,  would  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  general  health  of  the  operators  in  an  Industrial  Terminal  is  far  better 
than  those  found  occupying  the  same  relative  area  in  small  plants. 

ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES 

In  the  construction  of  small  manufacturing  establishments,  capital  is  in  a 
great  many  cases  only  sufficient  for  the  immediate  building  needs  and  in  con- 
sequence features  are  eliminated  that  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  utility 
of  the  plant,  the  resulting  structure  being  anything  but  pleasing  in  its  appear- 
ance. Further,  money  being  available  for  only  the  immediate  requirements, 
time  is  not  given  to  the  study  of  the  layout  for  future  growth.  As  they  grow 
they  add  here  and  there,  wherever  space  allows,  the  resultant  being  a  motley 
group  of  small  buildings. 

Large  manufacturers  take  pride  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  their  plant, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  an  advertisement  of  their  progressive  spirit. 
They  take  pride  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  their  plant  because  the  small 
amount  of  additional  money  to  make  the  building  pleasing  in  appearance  is 
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not  so  vital  to  them  as  to  the  smaller  concern.  The  Industrial  Terminal  is 
designed  with  the  same  thought  as  that  of  the  larger  manufacturer,  and  the 
small  tenant  can  also  advertise  his  building  with  pride. 

LAND  VALUES 

Assume  that  an  Industrial  Terminal  is  desired  for  a  city  of  140,000  people, 
an  industrial  city.  Eight  units  are  proposed,  the  dimensions  of  the  In- 
dustrial Building  being  75  feet  wide  by  300  feet  long  and  four  stories  high. 
This  would  give  an  approximate  net  fioor  area  of  86,000  square  feet  per 
unit.  One  unit  is  to  be  built  at  a  time.  That  is,  as  the  space  in  the  first 
building  is  rented,  another  one  is  constructed. 

The  average  amount  of  fioor  space  occupied  by  the  small  manufacturer  is 
from  6000  to  8000  square  feet.  If  then,  the  Industrial  Terminal  were  accom- 
modating all  small  manufacturers,  the  number  occupying  each  unit  would  be 
about  12  firms.  If  the  total  eight  units  were  occupied  the  result  would  be  a 
total  of  96  small  concerns. 

It  is  well  to  consider  exactly  what  relation  the  accommodation  of  a  number 
of  small  concerns  under  one  roof  bears  to  the  same  number  of  firms  occupy- 
ing separate  establishments. 

Property  along  the  railroads  is  of  greater  value  to  a  manufacturing  concern 
than  land  not  so  conveniently  located  because  of  better  shipping  facilities. 

In  the  valuation  of  any  land,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  have  a  plottage  value. 
Plottage  value  is  an  expression  of  the  cost  required  to  bring  an  area  under 
one  ownership,  if  the  property  had  previously  been  held  in  several  pieces. 
Land  having  plottage  value  is  desirable  by  large  manufacturers  who  are  look- 
ing for  space  to  develop  in  the  future. 

In  consequence,  the  accommodation  of  smaller  manufacturers  in  an  Indus- 
trial Terminal  increases  the  value  of  the  land  they  had  previously  occupied, 
by  giving  it  plottage  value,  if  the  pieces  of  land  were  so  grouped  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  collect  them  into  a  larger  area  under  one  ownership.  This  in- 
crease in  value  brings  greater  revenue  to  the  city  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

T<-  may  be  said  that  the  plottage  value  is  a  sort  of  indeterminate  quantity, 

r:  property  would  have  to  be  acquired  in  larger  areas  after  the  smaller 
.  >...]  inoved  into  the  Industrial  Terminal.  This  is  in  a  sense  true,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  such  property  as  a  whole  is  available  for  large  manufacturies, 
crivp>:  T-«  the  land  in  its  location  additional  value. 

'1  nc  property  in  an  Industrial  Section  could  be  restricted  to  the  building 
of  manufacturing  plants  of  a  certain  size  and  class.  It  is  just  as  feasible  to 
restrict  an  Industrial  Section  to  certain  requirements  in  order  to  raise  its 
standard,  as  it  is  to  impose  restrictions  in  the  business  and  residential  zones. 
When  restricting  the  Industrial  Zone  to  the  erection  of  manufacturing  build- 
ings of  a  certain  size  and  kind,  you  are  not  barring  from  the  community  the 
small  manufacturer,  who  may  become  a  large  concern  in  the  future,  for  you 
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are  providing  for  him  in  an  Industrial  Terminal  a  better  laid  out,  better  fitted 
and  more  economical  place  to  start  to  develop. 

FREIGHT  DISTRIBUTION  STATIONS 

The  transportation  problem  in  all  its  varied  branches  is  one  that  requires 
the  most  careful  study  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  conditions  affecting  its 
operation.  In  no  less  degree  is  the  subject  of  Freight  Distribution  Stations  of 
importance  in  the  layout  of  the  city  plan.  Their  number,  location,  accessi- 
bility, as  well  as  their  general  layout,  afTect  the  industrial  district,  which  in 
turn  affects  the  whole  community. 

The  relation  that  an  Industrial  Terminal  bears  to  Freight  Distributing 
Stations  is  a  rather  interesting  one. 

Freight  Distribution  Stations  should  be  so  located  that  they  will  serve  the 
greatest  area  with  the  smallest  number  of  grade  crossings  and  be  as  accessible 
as  possible.  If  it  is  feasible,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Freight  Sta- 
tions, by  the  introduction  of  a  plan  whereby  certain  distributing  depots  are 
centralized  under  one  management,  a  great  good  has  been  accomplished. 

The  larger  proportion  of  manufacturing  concerns  leasing  floor  space  in  an 
Industrial  Terminal  would  be  those  firms  whose  shipments  would  constitute 
less  than  car  load  lots.  If  then,  the  large  percentage  of  such  manufacturers 
had  previously  been  dependent  upon  local  freight  houses  or  team  track  deliv- 
ery, every  one,  so  occupying  the  Industrial  Terminal,  would  reduce  the  ser- 
vice required  of  the  several  Freight  Distributing  Stations.  If  the  demand  for 
service  can  be  reduced  by  one  or  two  Freight  Distributing  Stations,  by  rea- 
son of  the  small  firms  occupying  the  Industrial  Terminal,  it  may  be  possible 
to  merge  the  reduced  freight  traffic  into  one  station. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  possibilities  in  reducing  the  number  of  Freight 
Distributing  Stations,  through  the  agency  of  an  Industrial  Terminal,  will 
serve  to  bring  this  particular  point  out  more  clearly. 

A  town  in  the  middle  west  of  25,000  inhabitants  is  served  by  three  Freight 
Distributing  Stations,  for  team  tracks,  with  a  total  capacity  of  200  cars.  De- 
pendent upon  the  team  tracks  are  manufacturing  concerns,  whose  total  floor 
area  is  about  1 1  S,000  square  feet.  Assuming  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  freight 
cars  are  consigned  to  and  from  firms  other  than  manufacturing  plants,  the 
resulting  floor  area  per  car,  serving  the  team  tracts,  would  be  about  1,150 
square  feet. 

Considering  this  as  an  average  of  what  would  be  required  of  firms  de- 
pendent upon  team  tracks  and  applying  this  ratio  to  the  Industrial  Termi- 
nal before  described,  there  would  result  a  freight  service  capacity  of  600  cars. 

Assuming  that  the  average  capacity  of  a  team  track  freight  station  is  100 
freight  cars,  and  that  there  are  three  engine  drills  a  day,  it  would  require  two 
freight  depots  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  number  of  possible  firms  in  the 
Industrial  Terminal. 
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But  by  the  concentration  of  firms  within  the  Industrial  Terminal,  you 
have  brought  the  distributing  stations  under  one  organization  and  eliminated 
two  depots  possibly  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  service  required  of  team  track  stations,  more 
than  the  above  example  would  indicate,  by  having  in  the  Terminal  firms 
whose  manufactured  product  is  bulky,  but  light,  and  shipments  frequent. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  Freight  Distributing  Stations,  street  congestion 
is  decreased  in  that  particular  location.  In  the  Terminal,  team  or  track  con- 
gestion on  the  avenues  of  service  is  not  probable  because  of  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  for  rail  facilities. 

Property  values  around  any  freight  station  are,  as  a  general  rule,  lower 
than  those  out  of  the  direct  line  of  traffic  congestion.  It  is  generally  lower 
in  value  on  account  of  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  streets,  common 
around  shipping  centers,  and  also  from  the  congregating  of  a  lower  class  of 
men  that  are  drawn  to  freight  depots  to  receive  and  ship  goods. 

By  the  elimination  of  Freight  Distributing  Stations,  land  values  will  increase 
in  that  particular  locality,  where  they  were  previously  located,  and  in  turn 
the  city  will  receive  a  greater  revenue  from  taxes. 

In  the  Industrial  Terminal  all  shipping  and  receiving  of  goods  are  under 
one  centralized  organization.  This  is  an  advantage  to  the  small  manufacturer, 
since  he  is  able  to  consign  his  shipments  from  one  station  on  any  road  which 
suits  him  best.  This  can  be  brought  about  through  the  Terminal  having 
connections,  either  through  a  connecting  railway  or  shipping  agreements 
with  all  roads. 

The  small  manufacturer  in  the  Terminal  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  ship  all  goods,  practically  from  the  factory  door,  doing  away  with  the 
heavy  operating  cost  by  team  or  truck  haulage,  previously  required  in  the 
individual  plant. 

Observations  in  a  city  of  less  than  one  million  inhabitants  for  twenty-one 
days  on  one-  and  two-horse  trucks,  belonging  to  master  teamsters,  showed 
that  these  wagons  spent  approximately  one-third  of  the  working  day  in  the 
freight  yards. 

it  is  readily  seen  by  the  City  Planner,  having  in  mind  the  location  of  an 
industrial  Terminal  within  the  Industrial  Section,  that  Freight  Distributing 
Stat  )ns  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  a  number  of  grade  crossings 
:i:in  nated. 

FIRE  HAZARD 

It  is  a  recognized  fact,  with  those  manufacturers  who  make  a  careful  study 
of  their  operating  costs  over  a  period  of  years,  that  their  profits  depend  upon 
the  safety  of  the  plants.  The  small  manufacturer  either  does  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  safety  or  his  financial  resources  do  not  allow  him  to  install  those 
devices  for  fire  protection  necessary  to  reduce  the  fire  possibilities  within  a 
safe  margin. 
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Recent  fire  losses,  occurring  in  smaller  manufacturing  plants,  have  resulted 
in  a  serious  loss  of  life.  These  fires  generally  occurred  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  where  the  congestion  was  great.  Among  larger  firms,  great  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  fire  protection  and  in  consequence  very 
little  fire  loss  has  occurred  with  practically  no  loss  of  life. 

In  the  smaller  manufacturing  plant,  where  additional  land  can  be  purchased 
only  at  a  very  high  figure  and  where  financial  obligations  do  not  allow  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  a  new  building,  the  tendency  is  to  increase  their 
output  by  crowding  into  limited  quarters  too  many  operators,  more  than  the 
building  was  either  originally  designed  or  intended  to  accommociate. 

In  the  Industrial  Terminal,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  secure  more 
space  as  the  business  grows  without  assuming  any  financial  obligation,  other 
than  the  increased  cost  per  yearly  rental,  eliminates  the  possibility  of  the 
evasion  of  laws  and  regulations  intended  solely  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the 
employees. 

The  fire  record  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  at  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
is  highly  interesting  as  to  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  creation  of 
an  Industrial  Terminal  in  the  Industrial  Section. 

FIRE  LOSS— BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY— YEAR,  1916 

Number  of  units  considered,  10;  approximate  total  floor  area  10  units, 
3,S00,000  square  feet;  number  of  fires  during  the  year  1916,  29;  number 
of  firms  occupying  the  units,  250;  number  of  fires  per  firm  per  year,  .116; 
average  number  of  fires  per  firm  per  year  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  .092 ;  average  number  of  gallons  of  water  used  per  fire,  772  gallons ; 
average  time  sprinkler  head  was  in  operation,  S  9-10  minutes. 

Thirteen  of  the  above  fires  were  extinguished  by  water  from  an  inch  and 
one-quarter  hose,  connected  to  the  sprinkler  riser,  before  the  sprinkler  head 
could  operate. 

Ten  of  the  fires  were  extinguished  with  an  inch  and  a  quarter  hose,  work- 
ing in  addition  to  the  sprinkler  heads. 

Six  other  fires  occurred  on  the  exterior  platforms  and  were  extinguished 
by  water  from  a  two  and  a  quarter  inch  hose,  connected  to  the  sprinkler  riser. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  from  1906  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  not  been  any  structural  loss  from  fire. 

The  amount  of  loss  to  contents  from  fire  and  water  in  the  Bush  Terminal 
Company  could  not  be  obtained  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  from  the 
short  average  time  of  the  operation  of  sprinkler  heads,  namely  5.9  minutes, 
that  the  total  loss  was  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  area  insured. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  buildings  are  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete,  having  automatic  sprinkler  systems,  electric  fire  alarm  devices  and 
other  fire  protective  apparatus,  to  make  the  plant  as  nearly  as  possible  fire- 
proof and  fire  protected. 
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The  small  manufacturer  can  not  avail  himself  of  all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances. He  is  only  able  to  maintain  those  methods  of  protection,  made  neces- 
sary by  fire  laws  and  regulations.  His  insurance  rate  is  higher,  as  a  general 
rule,  than  those  manufacturers  of  the  same  relative  size  occupying  space  in 
an  Industrial  Terminal. 

If  a  number  of  small  manufacturing  establishments  occupying  their  own 
plants,  under  a  greater  or  less  fire  risk,  be  located  in  an  Industrial  Terminal, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  fire  protection,  loss  of  fire  will  be 
reduced  in  the  Industrial  Section.  In  addition  there  will  be  lowered  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  fire  department,  reduc- 
tion of  the  danger  of  loss  of  life,  and  the  Industrial  Section  with  its  Indus- 
trial Terminal  will  be  made  a  more  attractive  district  to  larger  and  growing 
manufacturing  concerns. 

An  Industrial  Terminal  means,  that  its  installation  within  the  Industrial 
Section  would  transform  the  district  from  one  of  low  efficiency,  high  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs,  to  one  where  the  conditions  would  be  econom- 
ical and  efficient. 

From  a  municipal  standpoint  it  would  increase  taxes,  lower  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  in  its  fire  department,  decrease  the  police  force  needed  to 
protect  the  equivalent  number  of  individual  plants,  draw  a  better  class  of 
manufacturing  firms  to  the  community  with  the  correspondingly  higher 
grade  of  mechanics,  and  reduce  street  traffic  congestion  and  accidents. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

An  Industrial  Terminal  should  be  designed  and  built  on  the  unit  system. 
The  flexibility  of  construction  by  this  system  puts  the  Industrial  Terminal 
in  such  a  position  that  a  great  outlay  of  money  is  not  necessary  to  start  the 
operation.  One  unit  or  part  of  a  unit  may  be  built  at  a  time  and  when  all  the 
space  has  been  leased,  another  can  be  started. 

Having  the  first  unit  on  a  paying  basis,  the  returns  from  this  may  be  used 
for  a  part  of  the  construction  costs  of  the  second  building. 

It  is  essential  in  the  location  of  an  Industrial  Terminal  that  ample  ship- 
pin  facilities  should  be  obtainable.  If  possible  it  should  have  both  rail  and 
wat'  r  facilities. 

The  buildings  should  be  constructed  throughout  of  fireproof  materials, 
ha  ig  the  most  modern  and  efficient  fire  protection  systems.  It  should  have 
the  iiiost  modern  sanitary  conveniences,  with  the  layout  so  designed  as  to 
permit  of  certain  special  sanitary  arrangements  being  made  to  suit  certain 
tenants. 

Exits  should  be  so  arranged  and  designed  as  to  accommodate  the  maximum 
number  of  people  per  floor,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  governing  build- 
ing code. 

The  main  avenues  leading  to  and  from  the  Industrial  Terminal  should  be 
well  paved. 
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The  location  should  be  such,  if  street  car  lines  do  not  already  touch  the 
property,  that  they  may  be  extended  to  serve  the  Terminal.  This  Terminal, 
if  possible,  should  be  within  the  five-cent  fare  zone,  in  order  to  draw  the 
good  class  of  mechanics  from  the  better  residential  sections. 

The  yard  for  railroad  car  storage  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take 
care  of  both  shipping  and  receiving.  It  is  well  to  have  a  yard  capacity  of  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  would  be  required  during  normal  con- 
ditions, to  take  care  of  times  of  unusual  congestion. 

Units  should  be  so  arranged  that  tracks  may  be  located  parallel  to  the  long 
side  of  the  building. 

As  the  Industrial  Terminal  receives  and  handles  all  freight  from  a  central 
organization,  it  is  desirable  to  have  ample  shipping  platform  space. 

The  site  should  be  picked  out,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  where 
sub-soil  conditions  do  not  require  special  or  very  deep  foundations.  Sufficient 
property  should  be  purchased  at  the  beginning  for  future  growth  and  a 
general  plan  laid  out  from  its  inception  for  the  development  of  the  total  area. 

The  dimensions  of  the  units  must  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  size  of 
plot  upon  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
width  should  be  about  75  feet. 

The  spacing  of  columns  should  be  as  near  to  25  feet,  center  to  center 
both  ways,  as  practical. 

The  height  of  the  stories  should  depend  upon  the  style  of  construction 
used.  If,  however,  the  "flat  slab' '  or  girderless  type  of  floor  construction  is 
used,  the  story  heights  should  be  about  13  feet  8  inches,  floor  to  floor. 

Both  freight  and  combination  freight  and  passenger  elevators  should  be 
installed. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  heating  system,  so  as  to  make 
the  layout  as  flexible  as  possible  in  regard  to  future  installation  of  partitions. 

In  general,  the  Industrial  Terminal  should  be  so  located,  all  other  condi- 
tions being  satisfied,  practically  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  manufacturing 
section. 

Small  firms  occupying  the  terminal  would  then  be  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous location,  as  feeders  to  the  larger  firms  in  the  Industrial  Section. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

NINTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  7-9,  1917 

Monday,  May  7th 

KANSAS  CITY  DAY 

REGISTRATION:  8.30  to  10.30  a.m.,  at  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

The  General  Chairman  for  the  sessions  of  Kansas  City  Day  will  be  George 
E.  Kessler,  of  St.  Louis,  the  designer  of  the  Kansas  City  park  system. 

FIRST  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  10.30a.m. 

Interurban  Passenger  Terminals:  George  A.  Damon,  Dean  Throop  College 
of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 

The  Newark^  New  Jersey,  Trolley  Terminal:  Martin  Schreiber,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Public  Service  Railway  Corporation  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Industrial  Terminal  and  Its  Relation  to  the  City  Plan :  A.  Pearson  Hoover, 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City. 

LUNCHEON:  12.30  p.m. 

Address  of  Welcome :  Hon.  George  A.  Edwards,  Mayor  of  Kansas  City. 

Three-minute  reports  of  city  planning  activities  in  cities  represented. 

SECOND  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  2.30  p.m. 
Traffic  Ways:  Curtis  Hill,  City  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Relation  of  Traffic  Ways  to  Parks  and  Boulevards:  W.  H.  Dunn,  Superinten- 
dent of  Parks,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Street  Widening  to  Meet  Traffic  Demands:  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer 
R^arH  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City. 

THIRD  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  8  p.m. 

['resident's  Address:  City  Planning  Needs  of  Kansas  City  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Treatment  of  Water  Courses:  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Fellow 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Brookline,  Mass. 
The  Waterways  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  (Illustrated  by  slides) :  Jay  Downer, 
Engineer  Bronx  Parkway  Commission,  New  York  City. 
Acquirement  of  Kansas  City  Park  and  Boulevard  System  and  Its  Effect  on  Real 
Estate  Values :  William  Buchholz,  President  Park  Commission,  Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City  Park  System  and  Its  Effect  on  the  City  Plan:  George  E.  Kessler, 
St.  Louis. 
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Tuesday,  May  8th 

BREAKFAST  CONFERENCE:  8  a.m. 

Renaissance  Room,  Baltimore  Hotel. 

Protecting  Residence  Property  by  Restrictions. 

A  parade  of  all  municipal  equipment  of  Kansas  City  will  pass  Muehlebach 
Hotel,  at  9.30  a.m. 

FOURTH  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  10  a.m. 

Chairman,  George  B.  Dealey,  Publisher  Dallas  News^  Dallas,  Texas, 

The  Planning  of  Cities  and  Towns 
A  State  Campaign  for  City  Planning:  Lee  J.  Ninde,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
Past  President  Real  Estate  Association  of  Indiana. 

How  to  Start  in  a  Small  City:  Henry  L.  Goemann,  Member  Plan  Com- 
mission, Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Development  of  the  Plan:  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Planning  Adviser, 

Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

LUNCHEON:  12.30  p.m. 

Combined  Luncheon  of  all  organizations  in  Kansas  City  with  delegates  to 
Conference,  Convention  Hall.  (Plates  provided  for  two  thousand  people.) 
Speaker:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  American  Civic  Association, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  a  motor  tour  of  the  city.  The  trip  will  include 
the  famous  Country  Club  District,  a  restricted  district  of  1,000  acres,  devoted 
to  high-class  suburban  development.  A  stop  will  be  made  at  the  Mission 
Hills  Country  Club. 

FIFTH  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  8  p.m. 

Districting:  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  President  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments,  New  York  City. 

Districting  Procedure  and  Results  in  California:  Charles  H.  Cheney,  Secre- 
tary California  Conference  on  City  Planning,  San  Francisco,  California. 
The  Legal  Status  of  Districting:  Hon.  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Special  Counsel 
of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Districting,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  in  a  City  Attorney's  Section,  led  by  Alfred  Bettman,  Esq., 
former  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati.  Among  those  participating  will  be: 
Frank  D.  Stringham,  City  Attorney,  Berkeley,  California;  Leon  Horn- 
stein.  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Albert  Lee 
Stephens,  City  Attorney,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Everett  L.  Millard, 
President  Municipal  Art  League,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Wednesday,  May  9th 

BREAKFAST  CONFERENCE:  8  a.m. 

Tea  Room,  Muehlebach  Hotel. 

City  Planning  Activities  of  Small  Towns. 

SIXTH  CONFERENCE  SESSION:  10  a.m. 

Chairman,  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary  and  Director,  National  Housing 
Association,  New  York  City. 

Practical  Application  of  City  Planning  with  Concrete  Examples. 
Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  taken  up  with  considera- 
tion of  several  city  planning  topics.  Any  member  of  the  Conference  or  any- 
one expecting  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  may  present  or  send  questions 
for  discussion,  which  will  be  received  up  to  four  o'clock  Monday  afternoon. 
These  questions  will  be  balloted  upon  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
of  Tuesday  and  those  receiving  the  most  votes  will  be  discussed  in  the  order 
of  their  preference. 

BUSINESS  SESSION:  4.30  p.m. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  a  City  Planning 

Institute. 

The  Conference  will  close  with  a  dinner  at  which  the  members  will   be 

the  guests  of  Kansas  City.    The  speakers  who  have  already  accepted  are 

John  Lawrence  Mauran,  President  American  Institute  of  Architects,  St. 

Louis,  and  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  President  Department  of  Taxes  and 

Assessments,  New  York  City. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  CONFERENCE 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Conference  by  payment  of  the  fee 
of  $5.00.  Membership  includes  (1)  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  and  taking  part  in  the  oral  discussions;  (2)  the 
pnviicgc  of  participating  as  a  guest  in  the  opening  luncheon,  the  luncheon 
of  Tuesday  and,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  City  members,  the  closing  ban- 
quet; (3)  the  right  to  receive  the  published  Proceedings  of  the  Conference^  and 
nil  other  printed  matter  prepared  by  the  Conference  during  the  year,  in- 
cludmg  the  quarterly,  "The  City  Plan." 

With  the  exception  of  the  business  session  all  the  sessions  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Delegates  to  the  Conference  traveling  by  way  of  St.  Louis  should  start  one 
day  earlier  and  spend  Saturday,  May  fifth,  in  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis 
Commission  on  the  City  Plan  has  planned  a  day's  entertainment  for  visiting 
delegates. 
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NOTES  ON 
CURRENT  CITY  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

DISTRICTING 

Legislation  authorizing  in  varying  degrees  the  districting  of  cities  has  been  passed 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  California,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  at  least  three 
cities,  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley,  California,  have  passed  ordinances 
dividing  the  city  into  districts  within  which  it  is  unlawful  to  erect  certain  buildings 
and  to  carry  on  certain  industries.  The  New  York  ordinance,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  two  years'  study  by  a  special  commission,  was  passed  in  July,  1916,  after 
many  public  hearings  and  after  a  most  active  campaign  of  publicity  in  which  the 
newspapers  participated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  general,  the  law  restricts  the 
height  of  buildings  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  streets  on  which  they  face,  regulates 
the  si%e  of  buildings,  depending  on  their  location,  and  determines  in  a  broad  way  the 
use  to  which  buildings  shall  be  put  by  establishing  two  classes  of  districts,  a  residence 
district  and  a  business  district. 

The  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Berkeley,  California,  a  city  of  the  100,000  class, 
passed  in  March,  1916,  may  be  said  to  specialize  on  use  districting.  It  provides,  for 
instance,  districts  in  which  there  can  only  be  single  family  dwellings,  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  only  single  family  and  two  family  dwellings  can  be  erected.  It  further 
provides  two  business  or  industrial  districts,  one  of  which  will  contain  non-offensive 
industries,  and  in  the  other  all  kinds  of  business  or  industry  will  be  allowed. 

Other  cities,  stimulated  by  the  stamp  of  approval  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  put  on  the  Los  Angeles  Districting  Ordinance,  are  actively  interested  in 
districting,  some  in  preparing  ordinances  and  some  in  making  careful  studies  of  the 
whole  subject.  Among  them  are:  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Omaha,  Sacramento,  California,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  St.  Louis  plan  commission  has  recently  appointed  a  districting  committee  which 
is  now  undertaking  the  preparation  of  restrictions  governing  the  height  to  which  all 
buildings  in  St.  Louis  shall  be  erected,  the  percentage  of  lot  area  which  buildings  may 
occupy,  and  the  use  for  which  all  buildings  may  be  occupied.  The  committee  is  fol- 
lowing much  the  same  method  as  was  employed  in  New  York  and  proposes  to  pub- 
lish a  tentative  plan  and  hold  public  hearings  before  ordinances  are  submitted. 

CONFERENCES 

The  First  Conference  on  City  and  Village  Planning  in  the  Metropolitan  District 
of  New  York,  was  held  on  March  10,  1917,  at  the  City  Club.  The  Conference  was 
so  successful  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  other  Metropolitan  Conferences 
during  the  year. 

The  Department  of  the  Art  Jury  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  inviting  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  State  and  Municipal  Departments 
of  Art  of  the  United  States,  to  a  Conference  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  15, 
1917.  This  will  be  the  second  Conference  of  such  bodies,  the  first  having  been  held 
three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  invitation  of  the  New  York  Art  Commission. 

The  Morning  Session  will  be  held  in  Mayor  Smith's  reception  room,  City  Hall. 
Those  attending  the  Conference  will  then  be  taken  in  motors  to  Lynnewood  Hall, 
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the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  President  of  the  Art  Jury,  who  will  enter- 
tain them  at  luncheon.  The  Afternoon  Session  will  also  be  held  in  Lynnewood  Hall. 
Those  attending  the  Conference  will  be  guests  at  dinner  at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  The 
first  municipal  departments  of  this  kind  were  appointed  in  New  York  and  Boston  in 
1898.  In  addition  to  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  there  are  now  about  five 
State  Art  Commissions  and  about  twenty-five  municipal  ones. 

TOWN  AND  CITY  PLANS 

Flint,  Mich. ,  has  officially  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  a  city  plan  to  cover  the 
essential  physical  features  of  the  city,  such  as  main  streets  and  roads,  districts  or  zones 
for  various  classes  of  development,  locations  for  the  principal  public  buildings  and  a 
general  plan  for  a  park  system.  These  plans  are  to  be  worked  out  by  John  Nolen  in 
co-operation  with  Bion  J.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  engaged  as  transporta- 
tion expert. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ,  has  contracted  for  a  general  city  plan  to  be  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Nolen  in  co-operation  with  E.  P.  Goodrich  of  New  York  City,  who  has  been 
engaged  as  expert  on  railroad  and  city  electric  line  transportation.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  features  of  the  city  plan,  the  work  will  embrace  the  investigation  of  car  routing 
schemes,  the  location  of  railroad  transportation  lines,  passenger  and  freight  stations, 
terminals  for  electric  and  steam  railways,  barge  canal  and  other  transportation  lines, 
river  bridge  locations  and  approaches. 

Among  other  cities  entering  into  agreements  for  surveys  and  city  plans  are,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. ,  RocKFORD,  111.  and  Davenport,  la.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  a  city  of 
50,000,  is  having  prepared  a  housing  survey,  with  recommendation  for  future  housing 
development. 

INDUSTRIAL  TOWNS 

New  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  connection  with  industrial  plants,  are  now 
being  prepared  by  John  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  follows: 

Brighton  Mills,  Allwood,  near  Passaic,  N.  J. ,  200  acres  including  cotton  mills 
and  homes  for  operatives. 

General  Chemical  Company,  near  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  about  200  acres  near  the 
Delaware  state  line,  to  be  developed  as  a  town  site  for  various  classes  of  employees. 

Green  Acres,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  a  well  located  tract  of  more  than  75  acres  owned 
by  Miss  Helen  E.  Chase.  The  general  plan  includes  a  village  center,  store  sites,  and 
acres  for  recreation. 

LEGISLATION 

Utah,  by  general  law,  has  authorized  planning  commissions  in  all  cities  and  towns 
over  7,500  population.  The  commissions  are  to  have  five  citizen  and  five  ex-offic'to 
members. 
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See  the  Three  Big  National  Parks  and 
Colorado  on  One  Vacation 

You  are  planning  for  your  summer  vacation?  You  don't  know 
where  to  go? 

Well,  think  of  this:  Through  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks,  out  from  Yellowstone  over  the  wonderful  new  "Cody  Road" 
—  all  these  trips  by  comfortable  automobile,  a  novelty  perfected  only 
this  year— and  then,  Rocky  Mountain  (Estes)  National  Park  in  Col- 
orado, with  a  jaunt  to  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  (Pike's  Peak  and 
the  "Garden  of  the  Gods"  near  by). 

There  is  no  trip  in  the  world  so  varied  and  full  of  interest. 

The  whole  trip  is  made  over  the  lines  of  a  single  railroad  system 
— the  Burlington  route — the  big,  prosperous,  well-managed,  depend- 
able railroad  of  the  West.  One  ticket  over  one  railroad. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  easily  and  comfortably  this  trip  can  be  made. 

P.  S.  Eustis,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.R.,  547  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Recent  Publications  of  the  Conference 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  EIGHTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 
CLEVELAND,  1916 

Bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  five  Conferences 
$2. 15,  including  postage 


STATE,  CITY  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  THOMAS  ADAMS 

Town  Planning  Adviser,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada 

An  admirable  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  in  brief  space  by  a  foremost  authority. 
Mr.  Adams  knows  at  first  hand  city  planning  in  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

32 pages.   25  cents  a  copy.    $10 per  hundred 


^    Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as   a   foundation   for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  adopted    BITULITHIC   as  a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once —  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  is  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
When  it  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 
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Preserues  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


250  Miles  of  Tarvia  Roads 
in  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


There  are  about  250  miles  of  dustless, 
mudless,  automobile-proof  Tarvia  roads 
around  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
about  150  miles  are  within  the  city  limits 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  William  H. 
Connell,  Chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau 
of  Highways. 

Many  of  these  roads  have  been  built  with 
Tarvia  from  the  foundation  up. 
Others  are  old  roads  which  have  been 
given  a  surface-treatment  to  preserve  the 
surface  and  prevent  dust. 
And  all  of  these  tarviated  roads  are  giving 
the  utmost  satisfaction  because  their  first 
cost  is  low  and  their  up-keep  less  than  that 
of  any  other  permanent  roadway.  In  fact, 
the  saving  in  maintenance  more  than  pays 
for  the  cost  of  the  Tarvia  treatment. 


Many  other  large  cities  have  had  the  same 
experience  as  Pliiladelphia.  New  York, 
for  instance,  has  over400  miles  of  tarviated 
roads,  while  other  cities  like  Boston  and 
Chicago  show  similar  records. 

Hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and  counties,  as 
well  as  many  park  systems  and  private 
estates,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  using 
Tarvia  consistently  on  ail  their  roads  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  maintenance.  At  the 
same  time  they  get  a  road  that  is  dustless, 
mudless,  frost-proof  and  auto-proof. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  good 
roads,  write  for  illustrated  booklet  showing 
roads  in  all  sections  of  the  country  tliat 
have  been  successfully  constructed  and 
treated  with  Tarvia. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CITY  PLANNING  INSTITUTE 

ONE  of  the  important  results  of  the  Ninth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute. 

The  conviction  has  been  growing  in  the  last  few  years  among  those  who 
are  interested  in  city  planning  that  something  beside  the  annual  conferences 
is  needed  to  advance  the  science  of  city  planning.  The  conferences  have  been 
very  valuable  as  stimulators  of  public  thought  but  give  little  opportunity  for 
thorough  discussion.  The  Conference  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  mission  if 
it  did  not  arouse  the  community  in  which  it  is  held  to  the  importance  of 
planning  ahead.  For  this  purpose  much  time  has  been  given  in  the  past  and 
will  be  in  the  future  to  a  broad  and  somewhat  popular  consideration  of  city 
planning  subjects.  The  function  of  the  new  organization  will  be  to  provide 
times  when  the  technical  details  of  the  problems  may  be  considered  by  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  of  the  science  of  city  planning. 

The  American  City  Planning  Institute  is  in  fact  a  technical  body  within 
the  Conference  on  City  Planning.  The  Conferences  will  be  continued  just 
as  formerly  and  members  will  hold  their  membership  in  the  Conference  as 
before;  there  will  probably  be  a  three  days'  session  and  city  planning  sub- 
jects will  be  considered  in  the  same  manner.  The  difference  will  be  that  the 
Conference  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  technically  trained  group,  the 
Institute,  which  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  Confer- 
ence, and  most  of  the  sessions  of  which  will  be  joint  sessions  with  those  of 
the  Conference.  At  other  times  during  the  year,  at  least  twice,  meetings  will 
be  called  of  the  Institute  members,  that  is,  those  persons  who  by  profession, 
training  or  special  qualifications  are  deemed  likely  to  contribute  to  the  science 
of  city  planning. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  will  probably  be  held  in  late  November, 
1917,  in  New  York  City,  and  the  subject  proposed  for  technical  discussion 
is  "Zoning  or  Districting  of  Cities."  The  thorough-going  work  of  the  New 
York  Committee  on  this  subject  and  the  carefully  worked  out  proposals  in 
other  cities  of  the  country,  notably  in  several  cities  of  California,  have  given 
rise  to  problems  which  can  be  treated  only  in  such  technical  meetings,  and 
the  time  of  the  Institute  can  profitably  be  spent  on  phases  of  this  subject. 
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CITY  PLANNING  AND  THE  WAR 

ALTHOUGH  the  topic  was  given  no  place  on  the  formal  program  of  the 
Kansas  City  Conference,  what  city  planners  could  do  in  the  inter- 
national crisis  was  a  very  frequently  discussed  topic  both  at  sessions 
of  the  Conference  and  at  informal  gatherings.  The  result  was  the  passing 
of  two  resolutions  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  drilling  of  a  large  army  and  the  development  and  expansion  of  in- 
dustries directly  connected  with  war  will  involve  the  concentration  of  many  thousands 
of  men,  the  planning  for  the  necessary  housing  of  whom  involves  many  of  the  same 
problems  which  are  presented  in  the  planning  of  cities  of  considerable  size: 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  offers  its  services  to 
advise  as  to  the  various  and  intricate  problems  which  will  arise  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  wholesome  and  sanitary  accommodations  for  the  great  number  of  men 
who  will  be  called  to  the  service  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Board  of  Governors  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  through  a  special  committee  to  be  appointed  by  it,  the 
assurance  that  the  Conference  and  its  individual  members  will  welcome  any  oppor- 
tunity for  service. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  proposes  to  establish  certain  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  Armor  Plate  and  of  other  materials  which  may  be  required  for 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  plants  will  require  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  workers. 

Resolved  :  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  strongly  urges  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  other  officers  of  the  Government  who  may 
be  charged  with  the  location,  planning  and  construction  of  such  plants,  to  profit  by 
the  examples  of  our  Allies  in  providing  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  workers  in  such 
plants  to  the  end  that  their  efficiency  may  be  increased  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
and  that  the  servants  of  the  country  may  not  be  exploited  by  land  speculators  and  build- 
ers, but  that  decent  and  sanitary  homes  may  be  provided  for  them  at  reasonable  cost. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Goodrich  offered  to  the  National 
Council  of  Defence  in  Washington  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  these  reso- 
lutions the  assistance  of  the  City  Planning  Conference  in  the  planning  of 
the  cantonments  for  the  training  of  the  new  national  army.  The  suggestion 
was  well  received,  and  Mr.  Olmsted  was  asked  to  make  a  report  covering 
the  whole  subject  to  the  Munitions  Board,  a  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Council.  This  report  emphasized  the  importance  of  expert  advice  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  the  cantonments  and  suggested  civilian  assistants  to  the 
regular  army  officer  in  charge  of  the  selection  of  the  site  consisting  of  an 
hydraulic  engineer  and  a  city  planner. 

While  the  report  was  being  prepared,  telegrams  were  sent  to  hydraulic 
engineers  and  city  planners  all  over  the  country  asking  for  volunteers  for 
one  or  two  weeks'  time  and  almost  immediately  more  than  enough  accept- 
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ances  were  secured  to  provide  an  hydraulic  engineer  and  a  city  planner  for 
each  of  the  thirty-two  cantonments  which  were  then  planned  for. 

Meantime,  the  Secretary  of  War  had  detailed  Colonel  Littell,  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  construction  and  repair  division  of  the  quartermaster's 
corps,  to  establish  a  separate  department  to  have  charge  of  cantonment  con- 
struction. Mr.  Olmsted's  report  was  sent  through  Colonel  Littell 's  depart- 
ment to  the  regular  army  officers  commanding  the  army  departments,  but  in 
all  cases  the  sites  had  been  selected  or  were  selected  soon  after  without  taking 
advantage  of  the  suggestion  in  the  Olmsted  report. 

The  big  problem,  however,  of  the  general  cantonment  plan  and  the  adapt- 
ing of  the  various  military  units  of  the  cantonment  to  sites  of  differing  topog- 
raphy was  still  to  be  undertaken,  and  Colonel  Littell' s  organization  was 
very  glad  to  have  the  expert  assistance  offered.  Mr.  Olmsted  was  made  a 
member  of  a  committee  on  Emergency  Building  and  Construction,  which 
is  a  sub-committee  of  the  Munitions  Board.  Within  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Olmsted  had  sent  in  his  report,  he  called  into  conference  in  Washington 
several  of  the  leading  architects,  hydraulic  engineers  and  city  planners  of  the 
country  to  formulate  suggestions  for  a  general  plan.  At  this  time  George 
Gibbs,  Jr.,  who  was  the  investigator  for  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board, 
was  made  a  member  of  Colonel  Littell' s  organization,  to  take  charge  of  the 
draftsmen  who  were  working  on  the  problem  of  adapting  standard  plans  for 
cantonments  to  the  sites  which  had  been  selected. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  have  studies  made  by  competent  planners  of  the 
sites  which  had  been  selected,  so  that  Colonel  Littell' s  organization,  and  par- 
ticularly the  engineering  department  and  the  drafting  department  under  Mr. 
Gibbs,  should  have  the  necessary  data.  For  this  work  several  well-known 
planners  were  called  to  work  with  and  under  a  chief  engineer.  In  each  case 
they  made  a  preliminary  report  on  construction  problems  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  asked  to  continue  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  under  a  con- 
structing quartermaster.   Among  the  planners  called  were: 

T.  W.  Sears,  for  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  for  Columbia, 
S.  C.  A.  F.  BrinckerhofF,  for  Adanta,  Ga.  C.  N.  Lowrey,  for  Augusta,  Ga.  H. 
J.  Kellaway,  for  Ayer,  Mass.  C.  F.  Pilat,  for  American  Lake,  Wash.  George  E. 
Kessler,  for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  also  for  consultation  at  Litde 
Rock,  Ark. ;  Mr.  Kessler  was  assisted  by  E.  H.  Noyes,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  his  work. 
C.  W.  Leavitt,  for  Wrightstown,  N.  J.  Owen  Brainard,  for  Annapolis  Junction. 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  then  for  Louisville,  Ky.  James  L.  Greenleaf, 
for  Petersburg,  Va.  Warren  H.  Manning,  for  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Edward  H.  Ben- 
nett, for  Rockford,  111.  L.  V.  Sheridan,  for  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Robert  Wheelwright, 
for  Des  Moines,  la.   James  S.  Pray,  for  Fort  Riley,  Kan. ;  assisted  by  S.  H.  Hare. 

Many  other  planners  were  asked  to  be  ready  to  serve,  since  the  purpose 
of  the  war  department  was  to  prepare  thirty-two  cantonments,  sixteen  for  the 
national  army  and  sixteen  for  the  national  guard,  but  these  plans  were  later 
changed  to  provide  cantonments  for  the  sixteen  divisions  of  the  national  army 
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only.  The  cantonments  were  to  be  provided  with  wooden  houses  to  accom- 
modate from  36,000  to  45,000  men  and  typical  plans  for  each  military  unit 
and  a  typical  plan  for  grouping  the  units  in  each  cantonment  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gibbs  to  be  adapted  in  each  case  by  the 
engineers  and  planners,  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  central  office  under 
Colonel  Littell. 

Plans  had  been  about  completed  when  a  general  order  from  headquarters 
changed  the  requirements  so  that  new  plans  had  to  be  drawn,  but  the  final 
plans  were  made  ready  in  remarkably  quick  time  and  construction  in  each 
of  the  cantonments  has  gone  on  in  accordance  with  them.  The  work  of  the 
planners  and  the  sanitary  engineers  has  been  limited  to  the  sixteen  canton- 
ments for  the  national  army. 

In  every  case  the  work  of  the  civilian  assistants  has  been  very  greatly 
appreciated  both  by  the  department  commanders  and  by  the  regular  army 
officers  in  charge  of  engineering  and  construction  in  each  of  the  cantonment 
sites,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  cantonments  and  in  the  type  of  housing  for  military  units  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  work  of  the  city  planners  and  hydraulic  engineers. 
Thus  a  real  opportunity  for  service  has  been  grasped  and  made  the  most  of 
by  the  City  Planning  Conference. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  CITY  PLANNING 

JOHN    NOLEN 

Consultant  on  City  Planning,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Students  of  city  planning  may  become  qualified  for  professional  work  in 
the  following  ways: 

1.  There  is  some  opportunity  for  training  and  experience  in  the  offices  of 
competent  practitioners. 

2.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  special  study  in  libraries  containing  collections 
of  plans  and  other  professional  materials.  There  is  now  available  literature 
on  the  subject  of  city  planning.  The  best  single  bibliography  is  the  "Clas- 
sified Selected  List  of  References  on  City  Planning,"  by  Theodora  Kimball, 
published  by  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  Boston,  1915. 
Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  city  planning  exhibitions  and  peri- 
odical conferences,  notably  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute,  the  reorganized  and  more  valuable  form  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning. 
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3.  From  time  to  time,  city  planning  tours  and  trips  for  observation  of  city 
planning  works  have  been  arranged,  particularly  in  Europe.  As  illustrations, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  tour  conducted  by  the  National  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Council  (of  England)  in  connection  with  International 
Housing  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1910;  the  Garden  City  and  Town  Planning 
Association  Easter  tour  to  Essen,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Frankfort,  Mann- 
heim, Heidelberg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Dresden,  etc.,  in  April,  1911;  the 
Tour  of  Europe  covering  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Coblence,  Bingen,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Prague,  Nuremberg,  Budapest,  Venice,  Milan,  Montreux,  Geneva,  by  a 
party  of  American  business  men  under  the  leadership  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  July-August,  1911,  one  of  its  purposes  being  to  observe 
European  methods  of  solving,  through  public  and  semi-public  organizations, 
important  industrial,  commercial  and  municipal  problems;  the  Continental 
Town  Planning  visit  to  Nancy,  Frankfort,  Geneva  and  Berne  under  the 
auspices  of  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  in  1912;  the 
Town  Planning  Lecture  tour  organized  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Reade  to  princi- 
pal towns  of  Australasia  in  1914;  and  the  First  Congress  and  Tour  of  the 
International  Association  of  Garden  Cities  in  July,  1914,  which  included 
parties  from  America,  tour  in  the  summer  of  1916,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  to  visit  the  National  Parks  and  typical  Amer- 
ican cities,  with  lectures  on  civic  and  city  planning  subjects  intended  to  bring 
home  lessons  exempHfied  in  the  places  visited,  which  included  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Kansas  City. 

4.  The  main  reliance,  however,  for  education  and  training  in  preparation 
for  city  planning  work  must  be  placed  upon  the  courses  of  study  now  offered 
in  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Nine  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  are  now  giving  instruction  in  city  planning.  They  are 
as  follows:  The  University  of  California,  Division  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, offering  courses  in  Modern  Civic  Art  and  City  and  Town  Planning; 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Landscape  Gardening,  offering  courses 
in  Town  improvement.  Civic  Design,  Landscape  and  Planting  Design,  and 
Office  Practice;  the  University  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
the  Elements  of  City  Planning;  the  University  of  Michigan,  Department 
of  Landscape  Design,  offering  courses  in  Civic  Improvement,  Parks  and 
Playgrounds,  and  the  Principles  of  City  Planning;  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Department  of  Horticulture,  offering  courses  in  Modern  Civic  Art 
and  Landscape  Design;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton  School 
of  Economics,  Economic  Aspect  of  City  Planning  and  Housing;  Throop 
College  of  Technology,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  offering  a  course 
in  City  Planning,  required  for  all  engineering  students;  University  of  Wis- 
consin, College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  offering  an  elective  course 
in  City  Planning.  The  most  complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  subject  is 
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that  provided  by  Harvard  University  in  its  Graduate  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  It  offers  a  complete  professional  course  of  three  years,  provid- 
ing lectures  and  design  work  as  follows: 

1.  Principles  of  City  Planning.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of 
city  planning  and  opportunity  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  modern  city  as  an 
organic  whole,  the  perfect  efficiency  of  which  demands  attention  not  only  to 
the  best  service  of  many  separate  functions,  but  also  to  the  perfect  inter-re- 
lation of  its  component  parts. 

2.  Practice  in  Design.  Study  of  actual  works  and  of  the  solution  by  the 
students  of  actual  problems  presented  to  them  in  definite  form. 

3.  Principles  of  Construction.  Roads,  streets  and  walks  in  relation  to 
traffic ;  street  construction ;  municipal  water  supply  and  distribution ;  munic- 
ipal sewerage  and  disposal  of  wastes. 

4.  Planting  Design.  Problems,  lectures  and  field  work,  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  city  planning. 

Valuable  courses  for  education  and  training  in  preparation  for  city  plan- 
ning work  are  also  offered  by  the  London  Summer  School  of  Town  Plan- 
ning, which  provides  four  main  courses  of  lectures  as  follows:  Practice  of 
Town  Planning;  Town  Planning  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Past  Times; 
The  Town  Planning  Act  and  Other  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Subjects;  and  the 
Engineering  and  Surveying  Problems  of  Town  Planning. 

In  the  United  States  the  only  opportunities  corresponding  to  the  London 
School  are  the  courses  in  Housing  and  Town  Planning  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  most  complete  outline  of  college  and  university  instruction  in  city 
planning  is  to  be  found  in  Charles  Mulford  Robinson's  article  in  "The  City 
Plan"  for  April,  1916.  Other  references  of  value  on  this  subject  are  "Civic 
Design  —  Its  Study  and  Technology,"  in  the  volume  on  "Civic  Art,"  by 
T.  H.  Mawson;  the  article  on  "The  Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture in  Harvard  University"  in  "Landscape  Architecture,"  January,  1911, 
by  J.  S.  Pray;  and  Chapters  VIII,  IX  and  XIII  in  "Cities  in  Evolution," 
by  Patrick  Geddes. 


RECENT  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CITY  PLANNERS 

Excess  Condemnation.   Robert  E.  Cushman.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1917,  323  pp. 
Careful  and  complete  treatment  of  a  subject  which  should  be  better  understood. 
The  Building  of  Cities.    Harlean  James.   Macmillan  Co.,  1917.   201  pp. 
A  volume   in  every  child's   series  which  is  interesting  to  junior  city  planners. 
Adopted  as  a  supplementary  text  book  in  the  Dallas,  Texas,  Schools. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PLAN  COMMISSIONS 

IT  is  often  asked  how  much  should  be  appropriated  by  the  municipality 
for  the  use  of  the  plan  commission,  and  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it 
depends  on  what  are  the  purposes  of  the  plan  commission  or  the  func- 
tions under  the  ordinance  or  legislative  act  which  creates  it. 

A  few  months  ago  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  plan  commissions  in  the 
country  asking  for  a  report  on  the  appropriation  which  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  results  of  this  letter  are  given  below. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  variance  in  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation is  accounted  for  by  the  varying  conditions  in  the  locality.  In  some 
cities  there  is  little  or  no  sentiment  for  city  planning,  in  some  the  planning 
boarcis  have  insisted  that  their  functions  are  merely  advisory  and  that  the 
only  expense  is  for  the  maintenance  of  an  office  which  is  often  a  part  of  an- 
other city  department  and  the  publication  of  a  brief  annual  report.  Very 
often,  too,  special  work  of  the  plan  commission  has  brought  about  an  in- 
creased appropriation,  such  as  a  survey  or  the  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Wherever  exceptional  local  conditions  affecting  the  size  of  the 
appropriation  have  been  known,  they  have  been  indicated  in  the  following 
compilation.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
and  the  size  of  the  city. 


California 

Population 

Berkeley 

65,000 

Fresno 

50,000 

Pasadena 

30,291 

San  Jose 

28,946 

Turlock 

San  Rafael 

5,934 

Palo  Alto 

Martinez 


3,330 


Appropriation 

General  expenses,  ;^1,000.    Reports,  maps, 
recreational  survey,  etc.,  ;^1,000. 

^2,500 
^2,000 
$2,500 


;gl,000.   ;g850  spent  for  expert  to  formulate 
plan  for  permanent  improvement. 
City  trustees  make  appropriation  from  their 
general  fund  on  recommendation  of  com- 
mission. 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

771,882 

;^5,480  beside  SI, 000  for  printing  reports, 

Springfield 

88,926 

$1,000 

Brockton 

56,878 

$500 

Fitchburg 

43,000 

$665.   $300  special  appropriation. 

Newton 

39,806 

$200 
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Massachusetts 

Population 

Brookline 

38,000 

Waltham 

30,000 

Beverly 

23,000 

Attleboro 

19,000 

Revere 

18,219 

Gardner 

17,000 

Walpole 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

1,657,810 

Scranton 

145,000 

Erie 

90,000 

Wilkesbarre 

76,000 

Johnstown 

70,000 

Appropriation 

$1,000.    ;$1,500   special   appropriation    for 

study  of  conditions  at  entrance  of  Village 

Square. 

$100 

$250 

$100 

No  appropriation. 

$250 

$2,000  private  subscription. 


$3,400  for  salaries,  supplies,  etc.,  received 
from  Department  of  Public  Works,  to  which 
this    committee    is    attached.      Philadelphia 
Zoning  Commission  has  had  $11,000  since 
October,  1916. 
$1,000 
$1,400 
$500 

$4,000,  $3,000  of  which  was  for  compensa- 
tion to  expert  for  comprehensive  plan  and 
report. 

1917,  $2,000  appropriated  for  general  ex- 
penses of  commission. 


Allentown 

51,913 

$1,500 

York 

44,750 

$1,250 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

780,000 

$5,000 

Dayton 

150,000 

$3,300  in  three  years. 

Akron 

130,000 

$300 

New  York 

Rochester 

258,000 

$3,500 

Syracuse 

160,000 

$5,295 

Mt.  Vernon 

39,000 

$1,000 

White  Plains 

20,000 

$1,500  for  parks  and  ] 

Westchester  County 
Plan  Commission 


grounds.    Council 
gives  $400  a  year  for  expenses. 
Board   of    supervisors    make    appropriation 
(lump  sum)  of  $5,000  for  expenses  of  sur- 
veys, preparing  maps,  etc. 
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New  Jersey 

Population 

Appropriation 

Newark 

400,000 

57,500  in  1916. 

Camden 

100,000 

53,500  for  1917. 

Belleville 

12,000 

5750  for  1916. 

Connecticut 
West  Hartford,  Town     8,500 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


5,494 


Chicago,  111. 

2,500,000 

Des  Moines,  la. 

105,000 

Baltimore,  Md. 

595,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

770,000 

Omaha,  Neb. 

215,000 

$500  general  expenses,  $250  for  initial  steps 
of  park  system. 

Levied  a  special  assessment  of  ^  of  1%  for 
one  year  for  the  particular  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  city  plan;  one-half  has  been  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  it,  balance  to  be  used 
in  educational  way  to  promote  the  final  ac- 
complishment of  it. 
$10,000  first  six  months  of  1917. 
No  special  appropriation. 
No  special  appropriation. 
$15,000.   $10,000  special  appropriation  for 
districting. 
$10,000 


STREET  WIDENING  TO  MEET  TRAFFIC  DEMANDS 

NELSON  P.  LEWIS 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  towns  and  cities  is  the 
provision  for  the  greatly  increased  street  traffic  which  has  developed 
during  the  last  few  years,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  first  step  in  such  relief  is  obviously  that  of  traffic  regulation, 
the  object  of  which  has  been  well  defined  as  "the  passing  by  artificial  regu- 
lation through  existing  streets  of  inadequate  capacity,  with  safety  to  both 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  of  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  than  the  streets  would 
accommodate  were  the  movement  of  both  left  uncontrolled." 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  by  Intelligent  police  regulation,  but 
the  volume  of  traffic  increases  so  rapidly  that  further  steps  soon  become 
necessary,  such  as  the  cutting  through  of  new  or  the  widening  of  existing 
streets  in  order  to  convert  them  into  important  traffic  arteries.  It  is  this  last 
method  of  improving  traffic  facilities  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
There  are  two  separate  kinds  of  problems  involved: 
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I.  The  widening  of  streets  already  congested,  and, 

II.  The  widening  of  streets  which  are  in  use  or  which  are  only  laid  out 
upon  the  city  plan  where  there  is  no  traffic  congestion  at  the  present  time, 
but  where  future  congestion  should  be  avoided. 

The  first  of  these  problems  relates  to  a  condition  of  today,  the  remedy 
for  which  is  also  a  problem  of  today.  The  second  relates  to  a  condition  of 
the  future,  which  may  be  avoided  by  attacking  the  problem  today  and  sav- 
ing the  enormous  expense  of  a  correction  after  the  conditions  have  actually 
developed. 

I.  An  increase  in  the  traffic  capacity  of  streets  already  congested  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  different  ways: 

a.  By  setting  back  the  curb  and  increasing  the  roadway  width  and  re- 
moving encroachments  beyond  the  building  lines  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  narrower  sidewalks,  no  change  being  made  in  the  actual  lines  of  the 
street.  This  is  a  simple  method  which  will  involve  no  expense  to  the  public 
except  that  of  the  adjustment  of  the  curb  and  pavement,  but  will  require 
those  who  have  been  making  use  of  a  part  of  the  public  street  for  their  own 
profit  and  convenience  to  remove  encroachments  at  their  own  expense. 

b.  An  actual  street  widening  by  cutting  of?  portions  of  the  lots  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  street,  the  improvement  being  carried  out  at  a  single 
step.   This  involves  large  expense,  but  will  secure  the  desired  results  at  once. 

c.  A  progressive  widening  by  the  establishment  of  new  street  lines,  with 
the  requirement  that  all  new  buildings  erected  shall  be  set  back  to  the  new 
lines  and  that  all  buildings  which  may  be  substantially  altered,  involving  the 
building  of  new  fronts,  shall  at  the  time  of  such  alteration  be  set  back  to  the 
new  lines.  This  is  a  much  more  economical  method,  but  the  time  required 
is  often  very  long  and  the  street  during  this  progressive  widening  will  pre- 
sent a  very  ragged  and  unsightly  appearance. 

d.  The  widening  of  the  roadway  by  appropriating  practically  all  of  the 
sidewalk  space  and  the  placing  of  the  sidewalks  in  arcades  back  of  the  build- 
ing line,  easements  on  private  property  being  acquired  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  plan  will  involve  considerable  expense  and,  unless  there  is  some 
effective  control  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  building  fronts  includ- 
ing the  design  and  spacing  of  the  supporting  columns  and  uniformity  in  the 
height  of  the  arcade,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  although 
with  such  control  the  streets  so  treated  would  gain  in  interest  and  pictur- 
esqueness. 

II.  The  avoidance  of  future  congestion  by  the  provision  of  adequate 
thoroughfares  is,  in  many  respect,  a  much  simpler  problem,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  which  streets  may  be 
called  upon  to  accommodate  exceptionally  heavy  traffic.  Two  methods  of 
treatment  may  be  resorted  to : 
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a.  Streets  of  ample  width  can  be  provided  at  certain  intervals  or  where 
their  grades  and  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  general  plan  will  render 
a  concentration  of  traffic  probable.  The  initial  improvement  of  the  roadways 
of  such  streets  may  be  at  much  less  than  their  ultimate  width,  the  sidewalk 
space  being  left  in  grass  plots  or  planted  with  shrubbery  until  the  time  comes 
when  space  must  be  added  to  the  roadways. 

b.  Setback  lines  or  building  lines  can  be  established  in  addition  to  the 
regular  street  lines,  no  buildings  to  be  erected  on  this  space,  although 
it  may  be  used  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  owner  of  the  abutting 
property.  In  this  case  the  City  would  acquire  the  space  between  the  street 
lines  for  a  public  street  and  acquire  an  easement  of  light  and  air  for  the 
spaces  between  the  street  lines  and  the  building  lines  which  spaces  could  be 
converted  to  street  use  when  greater  roadway  capacity  is  needed.  This  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  insuring  more  generous  light  and  air  space  and  at  the 
same  time  will  permit  an  initial  development  involving  less  burden  upon  the 
abutting  property  for  land  taken  and  for  street  pavements. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  now  seeking  legislation  which  will  authorize  it 
to  include  in  the  plan  of  the  City  building  lines  as  well  as  street  lines,  and  a 
question  which  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  is  what  kind  of  title 
the  City  should  take  to  the  space  between  these  two  lines;  —  whether  an 
easement  for  light  and  air,  which  easement  might  be  converted  into  a  fee 
when  a  widening  of  the  street  becomes  necessary,  or  a  fee  title  as  in  the  case 
of  the  space  within  the  street  lines,  leaving  in  the  abutting  owner  an  ease- 
ment for  beneficial  enjoyment,  but  not  permitting  the  erection  of  buildings, 
until  such  time  as  the  space  is  needed  for  the  widening  of  the  street.  It  is 
believed  that  two  important  results  would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  protection  of  those  who  may  have  improved  their 
property  under  restrictive  covenants  providing  for  a  setback.  Such  restric- 
tions are  usually  for  a  limited  period  and,  when  purchasers  have  improved 
their  property  in  accordance  with  these  restrictions,  it  seems  unfair  that  an 
owner  of  unimproved  property  may,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  the  restrictions  run,  erect  a  building  on  the  street  line,  blanketing  his 
neighbor  whose  building  has  been  set  back  in  accordance  with  restrictions  in 
force  when  he  built.  The  establishment  of  such  building  lines  before  the 
expiration  of  the  restrictions  would  protect  the  original  developers  and  would 
go  far  to  prevent  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  neighborhood. 
Another  advantage  is  that  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  out  streets  of  a  some- 
what less  width  and  with  considerably  narrower  roadways,  provided  the 
space  between  the  building  line  and  the  street  line  is  sufficient  not  only  to 
provide  ample  light  and  air  but  to  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  roadway 
capacity  when  needed. 
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NOTES  ON 
CURRENT  CITY  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

DISTRICTING 

New  Jersey  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  to  enable  cities  of 
t]\e  Jirst  class  to  establish  residential,  business  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  regu- 
late the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings,  and  the  area  of  yards,  courts  and  other  open 
spaces.   The  act  is  Chapter  54,  Laws  of  1917. 

Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  'Commission  on  Building  Districts 
and  Restrictions,"  to  consist  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Streets  and  High- 
ways, the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  inspection  of  fire 
risks,  the  President  of  the  taxing  board,  four  members  of  the  City  Plan  Commission, 
and  three  members  at  large. 

This  commission  is  to  hold  hearings  and  make  a  report  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  city,  which,  after  public  hearings,  may  establish  districts  and  impose  restrictions 
and  regulations,  but  only  after  the  final  report  of  the  Districting  Commission.  Any 
changes  in  districts  or  regulations  must  first  be  referred  to  the  commission  and  can 
only  be  made  after  duly  advertised  hearing.  In  case  of  protest  against  the  proposed 
changes  by  twenty  per  cent  of  certain  defined  property  owners  the  change  can  not  be 
made  except  on  three-quarter  vote  of  the  governing  board. 

An  amount  not  to  exceed  ;^10,000  a  year  may  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
the  commission,  but  the  members  receive  no  compensation. 

CONFERENCES 

First  Australian  Conference  and  Exhibition  on  Town  Planning  and  Housing  at 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  September,  1917,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  State  Governments  of  Australia. 

REPORTS  AND  PLANS 

Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  presented  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Planning  Boards  emphasizing  the  need  of  Constitutional  amend- 
ments authorizing  "Districting"  and  the  creation  of  a  "Department  of  Municipal 
Government"  on  the  lines  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain. 

San  Jose,  California.  "A  City  Plan  for  San  Jose,"  Preliminary  Report  by 
George  A.  Damon,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles,  with  special  emphasis  on 
transportation  problems. 

LEGISLATION 

Building  Lines.  Acts  of  New  Jersey,  Chapter  215  of  1917.  All  New  Jersey 
Municipalities  are  given  power  to  establish  building  lines,  and  thereafter  "no  struc- 
ture, building  or  part  thereof  between  such  building  line  and  street  shall  be  re-erected, 
or  reconstructed  or  substantially  repaired,  and  no  new  building,  structure  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  erected  between  said  lines,  except  such  temporary  structures  as  may 
be  permitted  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  ordi- 
nances." No  building  line  shall  be  established  if  objections  in  writing  are  presented 
by  owners  of  more  than  one-half  the  frontage  involved. 
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"DESERVES    A    WIDE    CIRCULATION" 


The  Planning  of  the  Modern  City 

By  NELSON  P.  LEWIS 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City  ; 
Member,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

In  reviewing  this  book  the  Engineering  Record  said:  "Surely  the  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  ably  presented  the  engineering  side  of  city 
planning,  and  the  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation." 

It  covers  the  whole  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  because  of  its  practi- 
cal viewpoint,  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  all  far  sighted 
municipal  engineers. 

439  pages,  6  x  9,  62  figures,  87  full-page  plates.  Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Constitutional  Limitations  on  City  Planning  Powers 

By  HON.  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

Special  Counsel  of  the  New  York  Zoning  Committee 

An  autlioritative  treatment  of  the  legal  status  of  city  planning;  clear  to  laymen,  brief,  but  roni- 
preliensixe,  and  with  a  collection  of  cases  covering  such  subjects  as  districting,  excess  condeni 
nation,  building  lines  and  billboards. 

If)  pages.  20  cents  a  copy.  $10 per  himdred 
Address  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary,  1')  Congress  Street,  Boston 


References  on  City  Planning 

A  card  sui)plement  to  CLASSIFIED  SELECTED  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  CITY  PLAN- 
NING, by  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard, 
l)ublished  by  the  Conference  in  1915,  has  been  prepared  for  the  School's  Library,  covering  the 
l)eriod  March,  1915,  to  April,  1917.  This  supplement  comprises  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
references,  or  practically  one-fourth  the  original  publication.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  libraries 
and  individuals  desire  to  secure  copies  of  this  supplement,  the  Conference  could  arrange  to  have 
it  mimeographed  or  multigraphed  at  a  reasonable  exjiense  to  be  shared  by  tiiose  who  signify 
their  willingness  to  participate.  Correspondence  in  regard  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed  tt) 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary  (jf  tlie  C(jnference,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston. 


Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as   a   foundation    for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  IS  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada  have  adopted    BITULITHIC   as   a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets. 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once —  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  IS  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
When  it  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 
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litulithic  Pavement,  Columbia  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  CITY  PLANNING       $  .50 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Harvard  University.  About  one  thousand  references  have  been 
selected  from  many  times  that  number  with  a  particular  view  to  their  professional 
value,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  City  Planning, 
by  which  the  extensive  city  planning  collections  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  are  classified.  In  this  way  Miss  Kimball  is  making  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  literature  of  city  planning  in  its  fundamental  relations  not  previously 
attempted.  The  titles  chosen  refer  to  material  which  is  useful  and  available,  repre- 
sentative, well  illustrated,  or  suggestive  of  further  material  or  particular  points  of 
view. 

PROCEEDINGS 

(Uniformly  bound  in  cloth) 
The  contents,  consisting  of  papers  and  discussions  are  not  here  given  in  full. 

ROCHESTER  CONFERENCE.   1910.   182  pages $1.50 

The  nature  of  city  planning;  Congestion  of  population,  its  causes  and  its  relief; 
The  circulation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  Some  problems  of  legal  and  administra- 
tive procedure. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE.   1911.  293  pages $1.50 

Location  of  public  buildings  in  parks  and  other  public  open  spaces ;  Buildings  in 
relation  to  street  and  site ;  Condemnation,  assessments  and  taxation ;  Water  ter- 
minals ;  Street  widths  and  street  sub-divisions. 

BOSTON  CONFERENCE.   1912.  232  pages $2.00 

The  meaning  and  progress  of  city  planning ;  Paying  the  city  planning  bills  ;  The 
problem  of  the  blighted  district ;  The  attitude  of  the  engineer  toward  city  plan- 
ning;  Control  of  municipal  development  by  "Zoning." 

CHICAGO  CONFERENCE.  1913.  273  pages $2.00 

A  city  planning  program ;  A  survey  of  the  legal  status  of  New  York  City  with  re- 
lation to  city  planning;  Organization  and  functions  of  a  city  plan  commission; 
Transportation  and  city  planning ;  Distribution  of  the  cost  of  Kansas  City  parks 
and  boulevards. 

TORONTO  CONFERENCE.   1914.  350  pages $2.00 

Water  front  development;  Protecting  residential  districts;  Utility  of  the  motor 
bus ;  Size  and  distribution  of  playgrounds  ;  City  financing  and  city  planning. 

DETROIT  CONFERENCE.   1915.    302  pages $2.00 

Best  Methods  of  Land  Sub-division  ;  Constitution  and  Powers  of  a  City  Planning 
Authority;  The  Engineering  Side  of  City  Planning;  The  Architectural  Side  of 
City  Planning ;  Six  Years  of  City  Planning  Activity ;  The  City  Plan  of  Detroit. 

CLEVELAND  CONFERENCE.     1915.     275  pages $2.00 

The  Automobile  and  the  City  Plan ;  The  Financial  Effect  of  Good  Planning  in 
Land  Sub-division;  State,  City  and  Town  Planning;  Districting  by  Municipal 
Regulation. 
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BULLETINS 
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No.  2.  City  Planning  Legislation,  10  cents  a  copy. 
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No.  9.  State,  City  and  Town  Planning.  25  cents  a  copy,  $10  a  hundred. 
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19  Congress  Street,  Boston. 
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Preset i/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Another  Tarvia  Town— GLENCOE 


For  several  years  the  Business  Manager 
of  Glencoe,  111.,  has  been  gradually  con- 
verting the  macadam  roadways  of  that 
town  into  Tarvia  roads,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  taxpayers  and  residents. 

Macadam  roads  that  formerly  have  ab- 
raded rapidly  into  dust  under  the  wear 
and  tear  of  automobile-traffic  are  now 
dustless  and  mudless  at  all  seasons.  They 
have  become,  in  fact,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant attractions  of  this  beautiful  suburb. 

Tarvia  has  been  used  primarily  to  pre- 
serve the  roads,  reduce  tlie  amount  of  re- 
construction, and  keep  down  maintenance 
expense  —  and  this  it  has  done  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Business  Manager,  Mr.  H.  H.  Sherer, 
wrote  us  on  March  22d,  1917: 

"We  have  been  able  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  forestall  repaving  in  many  cases 
and   have   given   to   the   public,    roads 


which  are  comfortable  to  travel  over 
and  which  are  peculiarly  free  from  mud 
or  dust. " 

We  also  have  another  and  even  stronger 
testimonial  from  Mr.  Sherer,  namely,  an 
order  for  all  his  1917  requirements,  which 
shows  a  substantial  increase  over  1916. 

Every  year  more  and  more  towns  find  in 
Tarvia  the  solution  of  the  good-road  prob- 
lem. 

Illustrated  booklet  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  one  interested. 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corps  of  trained  engi- 
neers and  chemists  who  have  given  years 
of  study  to  modern  road  problems. 
The  advice  of  these  men  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  any  one  interested. 
If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regard- 
ing road  problems  and  conditions  in  your 
vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  prompt  at- 
tention. 
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THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY  PLANNING  INSTITUTE 

THE  American  City  Planning  Institute  held  its  first  meeting  in  New 
York  City  on  Saturday,  November  24,  to  consider  the  subject  of  zon- 
ing or  districting  of  cities.  There  was  an  attendance  of  sixty  members 
from  outside  the  City  of  New  York,  all  with  a  special  interest  in  the  subject. 
Representatives  of  zoning  commissions  which  are  working  on  the  problem 
in  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  in 
attendance. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  was  spent  largely  in  considering  the  experience 
of  New  York  with  its  zoning  law,  and,  beside  the  discussions,  most  valuable 
in  this  connection  were  the  automobile  tour  of  sections  in  Brooklyn  illus- 
trating most  of  the  use  districts,  and  the  walk  in  the  late  afternoon  illustrating 
all  the  principles  of  districting  incorporated  in  the  New  York  resolution. 

The  meeting  was  most  successful  and  helpful  in  every  particular.  In  the 
pages  that  follow  the  papers  and  discussions  are  much  shortened,  but  the 
language  of  the  chief  papers  is  almost  uniformly  followed.  If  enough  mem- 
bers desire  typewritten  copies  of  the  papers,  they  may  be  had  for  a  nominal 
charge  on  application  to  the  secretary. 


Edward  M.  Bassett,  chairman  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission 
and  later  chairman  of  the  Districting  Commission,  presided  at  the  morning 
session,  and  in  opening  the  meeting  gave  a  brief  oudine  of  the  New  York 
City  zoning  law.   He  said: 

"In  1913  the  Board  of  Estimate  appointed  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Com- 
mission, which  made  a  full  report  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  recommended 
a  charter  amendment  for  districting  the  city  according  to  height,  area  of  lot 
covered  and  use.  The  amendment  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature,  and  in 
1914  the  Commission  on  Building  Districts  and  Restrictions  was  appointed 
according  to  law,  which  made  a  full  report  in  1916,  and  its  recommendations 
were  in  the  main  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  July  25,  1916,  and 
became  the  law.    The  Zoning  Resolution  established  three  official  zoning 
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maps  of  all  boroughs,  one  showing  height  districts,  another  showing  area  dis- 
tricts and  another  showing  use  districts.  Each  map  is  independent  of  the 
others.  The  height  districts  range  from  two  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the 
street  to  one  times.  The  area  districts  range  from  100%,  called  A  districts,  to 
30%,  called  E  districts.  The  use  districts  show  unrestricted,  business  and 
residential  streets.  The  resolution  itself  states  the  provisions  of  the  various 
detail  restrictions  and  the  procedure  for  enforcement  and  for  adaptation  to 
the  city's  growth." 

CLASSIFICATION  IN  BUILDING  ZONE  PLANS 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City,  said:  **The  pro- 
tection of  the  homes  of  the  people  is  a  prime  purpose  of  districting  and  the 
first  requisite  for  such  protection  is  the  exclusion  of  business  and  industry 
from  the  residence  section.  There  are  two  other  problems  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  residence  sections:  First,  the  prevention  of  mutually  antago- 
nistic types  of  residential  use;  and  second,  the  prevention  of  congestion  of 
population. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  these  two  problems  may  be  approached : 

1.  Direct  limitation  of  the  type  of  dwelling ;  that  is,  the  establishment  of  certain 
districts  where  only  single-family  detached  houses  may  be  constructed ;  other  dis- 
tricts where  such  houses,  together  with  houses  in  rows  or  two-family  houses  may 
be  constructed ;  and  perhaps  other  districts  in  which  all  classes  of  dwellings,  includ- 
ing apartment  houses,  may  be  constructed. 

2.  Limitation  of  number  of  houses  or  families  per  acre. 

3.  Limitation  of  percentage  of  lot  that  may  be  covered  and  size  of  courts  and 
yards. 

The  above  three  methods  may  also  be  used  in  combination. 

In  England,  under  the  Town  Planning  Act,  the  number  of  houses  or 
buildings  per  acre  may  be  limited  and  the  act  is  apparently  being  so  admin- 
istered as  substantially  to  secure  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  families  per 
acre.  Existing  statutes  in  this  country,  authorizing  zoning  are  apparently  not 
designed  to  authorize  the  districting  of  a  city  for  the  purposes  of  limiting  the 
number  of  families  per  acre.  This,  however,  would  be  a  very  direct  and  effec- 
tive way  in  which  to  prevent  congestion  of  population. 

Our  courts  have  repeatedly  passed  on  housing  laws  limiting  the  percentage 
of  lot  covered  and  prescribing  the  area  of  courts  and  yards.  The  zone  plan 
merely  applies  such  regulations  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It 
seems  certain  that  reasonable  area  districting  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
courts.  We  cannot  be  so  certain  of  such  approval  in  the  case  of  a  zone  plan 
that  directly  creates,  for  example,  a  single-family  detached  house  district. 

The  indirect  method  of  area  regulation  is  moreover  more  elastic  and,  except 
possibly  for  very  limited  areas,  has  other  compensating  advantages.  Any  con- 
siderable suburban  development  requires  in  addition  to  single-family  detached 
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house  sections,  locations  where  one  or  two-family  houses,  either  detached  or 
in  rows,  may  be  built,  and  a  few  limited  locations  where  apartment  houses 
may  be  built.  This  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  Forest  Hills  Gardens  and 
Kew  Gardens  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  In  both  of  these  high-class  subur- 
ban developments  a  few  apartment  houses  are  now  being  constructed.  It  seems 
better  that  the  zone  plan  should  provide  a  somewhat  elastic  rule  similar  to 
the  New  York  E-district  regulations  and  leave  to  private  restrictive  covenants 
the  further  refinement  of  these  regulations. 

BUSINESS  DISTRICTS  AND  UNRESTRICTED  DISTRICTS 

In  the  unrestricted  districts  there  is  no  limitation  in  relation  to  the  location 
of  trades  or  industries.  In  the  business  districts  many  recognized  nuisances 
are  specifically  prohibited,  including  the  public  garage,  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  general  prohibition  against  any  use  "that  is  noxious  or  offensive  by  reason 
of  the  emission  of  odor,  dust,  smoke,  gas  or  noise."  There  is,  moreover,  a 
limitation  on  the  use  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Only  2  5  %  of  the  total  floor 
space  of  the  building  may  be  used  for  manufacturing,  but  space  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  lot  may  be  so  used  in  any  case.  The  limitation  of  manufacturing 
use  in  a  business  district  was  worked  out  with  special  reference  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  manufacturing  use  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  section  that  had  proved  so 
disastrous.  The  present  regulations,  however,  while  they  seem  fairly  to  meet 
the  Fifth  Avenue  requirements,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  some  of  the  local 
retail  sections.  There  they  permit  a  larger  degree  of  manufacturing  use  than 
is  desirable.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  even  in  the  small  retail  store  section 
to  permit  shops  where  a  small  amount  of  manufacturing  is  done  to  meet  local 
needs  of  various  kinds.  Here  a  strict  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees permitted  in  each  shop  or  industry  would  probably  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  existing  limitation  of  manufacturing  use  based  on  percentage 
of  building  used.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  business  districts  that 
would  not  be  harmed  by  the  admission  of  manufacturing  of  a  non-nuisance 
type  without  limit  as  to  extent  or  number  of  employees. 

GARAGES 

Under  the  New  York  plan  garages  are  excluded  from  business  districts. 
But  it  was  realized  that  they  cbuld  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the  unrestricted 
districts,  as  that  in  many  cases  would  remove  therri  tob  far  from  the  residence 
districts  that  they  serve.  In  order  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  garage  in  any 
locality  throughout  the  city,  provided  it  could  be  erected  without  harming 
the  neighboring  property,  the  Board  of  Estimate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  building  zone  plan  on  September  21,  1917.  This  amendment  permits 
the  Board  of  Appeals,  after  public  notice  and  hearing,  to  permit  the  erection 
of  a  public  garage  in  either  a  business  or  a  residence  district,  provided  the 
consents  are  secured  of  80%  of  the  owners  deemed  by  the  board  to  be  imme- 
diately affected  by  the  erection  of  the  proposed  garage. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Experience  thus  far  seems  to  show  that  it  might  have  been  better  under 
New  York  conditions  to  have  had  three  classifications  for  trade  and  industry, 
instead  of  two.  These  three  districts  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Retail  Business  District.  This  would  include  retail  stores  and  small  local  shops 
and  industries. 

2.  Business  District.   This  would  include  all  kinds  of  business,  garages  and  all 
industrial  uses  other  than  trades  and  industries  that  belong  to  the  nuisance  type. 

3.  Unrestricted  District.    This  would  include  all  uses  but  would  be  designed 
chiefly  for  the  nuisance  industries. 

The  New  York  zone  plan  aimed  at  extreme  simplicity  of  classification. 
The  question  of  additional  kinds  of  districts  was  carefully  considered,  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  resulting  advantage  would  not  compensate  for  the  increase 
in  complexity.  It  is  possible  that  a  mistake  was  made  and  that  one  or  two 
additional  kinds  of  districts  would  have  produced  better  results.  There  is 
danger,  however,  in  the  other  extreme.  The  Berkeley,  California,  ordinance 
provides  a  choice  between  any  one  of  twenty-seven  different  kinds  of  dis- 
trict. This  is  certainly  going  much  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  Fresno,  California,  ordinance  proposed  to  prohibit  any  dwellings  in 
the  industrial  districts.  This  plan  has  manifest  advantages.  An  exclusively 
industrial  district  has  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  its  industrial  processes 
and  in  its  use  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks.  On  the  other  hand,  wholesome 
living  conditions  cannot  be  secured  where  tenements  are  scattered  in  among 
the  factories.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  industries 
themselves  and  in  the  interest  of  the  proper  housing  of  the  people  that  the 
erection  of  residence  buildings  should  be  prohibited  in  certain  industrial  sec- 
tions. It  seems,  however,  that  such  prohibition  should  only  extend  to  the 
industrial  districts  where  the  nuisance  type  of  industry  is  permitted  and  is  in 
fact  the  dominant  type. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  Until  the  New  York  zoning  ordi- 
nance is  sustained,  the  friends  of  zoning  throughout  the  country  may  well 
be  conservative.  A  few  adverse  decisions  on  radical  extensions  of  the  zoning 
principle  might  endanger  the  entire  plan.  This  is  a  critical  period  in  the 
development  of  zoning  in  this  country.  We  have  made  a  distinct  advance. 
Let  us  pause  for  the  moment  to  consolidate  our  gains.  Not  that  we  do  not 
fully  intend  to  go  through  to  the  end  but  because  we  know  that  common 
sense  precautions  of  this  kind  are  essential  to  permanent  and  continued 
progress. ' ' 

In  discussing  Dr.  Whitten's  paper,  Mr.  Harland  Bartholomew,  Consult- 
ing Engineer  to  the  St.  Louis  Zoning  Commission,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  important  feature  of  use  classification  was  the  subdivision  of  the 
major  districts.   He  believed  the  larger  the  city  the  more  simple  the  present 
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application  of  a  districting  plan,  since  the  natural  tendency  of  buildings  to 
group  themselves  according  to  type  and  use  has  resulted  in  larger  and  well 
defined  districts. 

With  respect  to  commercial  district  classification  he  favored  the  limiting 
of  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  within  a  building 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  tentative  restrictions  adopted  by  the  zon- 
ing committee  in  St.  Louis  provide  for  four  classes  of  districts  as  follows: 

1.  Residential.       A.  One-family  detached  houses  only  (if  finally  believed  expe- 

dient). 

B.  All  forms  of  residences,  clubs,  churches,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, etc. 

2.  Commercial,  including  wholesale  and  retail. 

3.  Industrial,  excluding  noxious  industries. 

4.  Unrestricted,  including  all  forms  of  industry. 

A  Study  of  all  buildings  in  St.  Louis  which  combined  industrial  and  com- 
mercial uses  to  any  appreciable  extent,  disclosed  the  fact  that  practically  all 
such  structures  are  confined  to  the  downtown  district. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Comey,  Consultant  to  the  Cambridge  City  Planning  Board, 
discussed  problems  of  the  districting  of  that  city  and  showed  tentative  maps. 
The  special  problems  on  which  Cambridge  is  seeking  light  are  first,  public 
garages  in  business  districts,  which,  as  Cambridge  has  no  first-class  retail  sec- 
tion, do  not  seem  as  objectionable  as  they  are  in  New  York.  Second,  the 
utilization  of  the  second  and  third  stories  over  stores  on  minor  business 
streets,  that  is  whether  Hght  manufacturing  should  be  permitted,  as  these 
locations  do  not  appear  to  be  desirable  for  tenements  and  some  return  must 
be  made  on  the  high  land  value.  Cambridge  already  has  a  law  restricting  the 
height  of  buildings  to  eighty  feet,  and  the  proposed  second  and  third  dis- 
tricts are  limited  to  sixty  and  forty  feet  respectively.  Certain  sections  now 
consisting  largely  of  one  and  two-family  houses,  somewhat  deteriorating,  have 
had  to  be  included  in  the  four-story  section  to  permit  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  John  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  others,  emphasized  the  great 
need  of  accurate  surveys  as  a  basis  for  districting. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Haldeman,  Advisory  Engineer  to  the  Zoning  Commission  of 
Philadelphia,  pointed  out  the  confusion  and  doubt  which  would  result  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  the  courts  from  the  present  practice  of  each  com- 
munity devising  a  different  scheme  of  classification,  and  emphasized  the  great 
need  of  some  uniformity  of  practice.  He  believed  that  any  scheme  of  classi- 
fication should  be  accompanied  by  definite  reasons  for  the  organization  of 
each  group,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  if  a  committee  of  the  Institute 
could  agree  upon  some  uniform  methods  of  grouping  it  would  greatly  aid 
the  actual  work  of  districting  and  the  educational  work  which  would  come 
after.  He  believed  that  the  most  difficult  problem  was  differentiating  resi- 
dential districts,  particularly  because  the  courts  do  not  seem  to  look  with 
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great  favor  upon  such  differentiation.  He  would  support  such  residential 
districting  before  the  courts  on  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  values  as 
a  measure  of  public  welfare.  In  the  matter  of  garages  he  thought  it  might 
be  advisable  to  permit  their  maintenance  in  residential  neighborhoods  ^pro- 
vided no  repair  or  machine  shop  was  operated  in  connection  with' them.  He 
was  opposed  to'  separate  districts  for  such  uses  as  public  garages,  laundries, 
undertaking  establishments,  etc.,  since  the  reservation  of  such  small  areas 
would  inevitably  result  in  applications  for  change  of  use,  and  frequent  requests 
for  revisions  might  reflect  seriously  upon  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  in 
establishing  the  districts  and  cause  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  zoning. 

BUILDING  UNDER  THE  NEW'YORit' ZONING  LAW  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  H.  H.  Murdock,  a  New  York  architect  who  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  zoning  plan  for  New  York,  said:  "The  aim  of  the 
zoning  plan  has  been  to  fix  things  as  they  have  naturally  worked  themselves 
out,  namely,  that  streets  and  avenues  already  committed  to  business  shall  be 
business  streets,  and  residence  streets  shall  be  restricted  to  residence  uses. 
There  are,  of  course,  numerous  sections  left  unrestricted  where  the  develop- 
ment is  unsettled  or  already  given  over  to  miscellaneous  and  manufacturing 
uses. 

The  most  important  section  of  th^  city  affected  by  the  zoning  resolution 
is  the  central  mercantile  district.  Sixth  Avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  Twenty- 
third  Street,  which  was  ten  years  ago  the  shopping  center  of  New  York  City 
and  is  now  being  redeveloped  for  wholesalers  and  factories.  Whether  the  old 
shopping  center  would  have  come  into  its  own  without  the  aid  of  the  zoning 
law  is  problematical,  but  that  measure  brought  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers: to' a  realization  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  district,  convenient 
shipping  connections  and  excellent  transit  facilities. 

The  history  of  New  York  shows  a  continuous  changing  of  trade  centers. 
Without  the  zoning  law  no  one  knows  what  the  next  leap  would  have  been, 
but  that  there  would  have  been  a  leap  is  almost  a  certainty,  because  the  fac- 
tories were  crowding  into  the  retail'  section  and  repeating  the  old  process. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  law  and  to  the  'Save  New  York'  movement,  these  fac- 
tories are  returning  to  the  sections  below  the  retail  center  where  they  are  per- 
mitted under  the  law  and  where  they  are  learning  that  it  4s  for  theif  best 
interests  to  go.  -         i      in    "     :  '; 

R'egkrding  the  regulation  as  to'  heights  in  the'zone'law,  except  for  those 
sections  of  the' city' where  we  have  been  in  tHe  habit' of  expecting  to  see  new 
high  buildings  erected,  this  part  of  the  law  is  relatively  unimportant.  The 
very  common  twelve-story  loft  building  can  still  be  built  on  most  downtown 
side  streets  if  it  is  carried  up  to  ten  stories  only  on  the  street  front  and  with 
the  other  two  stories  set  slightly  back.  Higher  buildings  can  still  be  built  by 
following  the  set-back  requirements,  and  they  are  being  built.   For  example, 
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the  building  at  SO  East  42d  Street,  southeast  corner  of  Madison  Avenue, 
represents  the  set-back  principle,  although  erected  in  this  way  for  other 
reasons  before  the  law  was  passed,  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Building  at  4Sth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue  which  conforms  to  the  new  law. 

In  fact  the  new  law  has  shown  new  possibilities  in  office  buildings.  It  has 
shown! the  desirability  of  literally  turning  buildings  inside  out,  that  is,  elimi- 
nating the  usual  interior  court — always  noisy,  ill-lighted  and  often  ill-venti- 
lated— and  building  the  structure  without  interior  courts  but  instead  solid 
in  the  center  of  the  plot  with  surrounding  open  areas  on  the  plot  itself. 
These  areas  added  to  the  open  street  and  to  similar  open  areas  of  adjacent 
buildings  gives  more  light  and  air  for  everybody.  The  buildings  are  better 
and  the  streets  are  better.  The  building  at  50  East  42d  Street  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  new  type  of  office  building,  and  is  a  great  financial  success. 

To  adapt  this  principle  requires  plots  of  considerable  area,  but  this  treat- 
ment can  commence  above  the  tenth  or  above  the  sixteenth  story,  depending 
on  the  height  regulation  of  the  particular  section.  " 

Mr.  Seth  H.  Cutting,  discussing  the  zoning  law  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
builder  operating  in  the  E  or  residential  district,  said  that  it  had  not  worked 
out  as  was  predicted,  that  to  restrict  a  forty  or  fifty-foot  plot  to  one  or  two 
families  would  reduce  the  market  value  of  the  land,  and  cited  instances  to 
show  that  there  had  been  a  steady,  healthy  and  satisfactory  demand  for  land 
where  good  restrictions  werp  in  force  with  an  increase  in  land  value  to  a  point 
approximately  double  the  valuation  of  laad  in  the'same  situation  with  the 
same  natural  advantages  which  had  no  restrictions.  He  believed  that  too  little 
area  had  been  included  in  the  E  zone,  and  advised  zoning  commissions  in 
other  cities  to  be  much  more  generous. 

Commenting  on  the  percentage  of  lot  to  be  covered  by  the  buildings,  he 
found  that  the  one-story  allowance  of  S0%  was  ample,  but  that  the  30% 
allowed  above  the  first  story  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  grade  should  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  37^2%,  assuming  that  the  cornice  up  tothirty  inches  is  to 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  area.  He  took  the  position  that  if  the  cornice  area 
were  eliminated.it  would  solve  the  problem.  He  also  believed  that  that  part 
of  the  law  which  allows  a  solid  brick  wall  on  ttie  lot  line;  should  be  eliminated 
and  that,  all  buildings  lised  for  living  purposes,  should  set  back  at  least  three 
f  eqt  from  the  jot  Hag.  ^he  chief  reason  for  the  provision  in  the  law  is  to  allow 
a  semi-detached  house  in  the  E  zone,  which  sepmed.to  him  to  be  entirely  out 
of  place  in  that  zone  and  far  bettef  adapted  :to  the  C  zone,  •   • 

EXISTING  NON-CONFORMING  USES 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  City  Plan  of 
the  Board  of  Elstimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City,  said:  "The 
only  way  to  escape  non-conforming  occupancies  is  to  create  districts  so  small 
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as  to  afford  little  or  no  protection  to  their  neighbors.  Non-conforming  uses 
should  be  protected  only  so^far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  vested  rights  of 
the  owners.  If  the  occupancies  are  truly  non-conforming,  they  should  be 
allowed  only  such  growth  as  is  vital  to  their  existence,  without  extending 
their  natural  lease  of  life  or  increasing  their  nuisance  features. 

Restrictions  upon  the  use  or  occupancy  of  buildings  or  premises  are  gen- 
erally drawn  with  reference  to  new  uses  or  occupancies.  They  are  applied 
chiefly  to  new  buildings,  and,  somehow  or  other,  it  is  thought  that  existing 
non-conforming  occupancies  will  take  care  of  themselves.  This  attitude  is 
unfortunate.  If  zoning  for  new  occupancies  requires  study  and  care,  the  ques- 
tion of  existing  occupancies  requires  study  and  care,  because  first,  there  are 
many  more  applications  for  alteration  permits  than  for  new  building  permits; 
and  second,  questions  about  existing  non-conforming  occupancies  arise  not 
only  when  the  building  is  to  be  altered,  but  more  often  when  one  tenant 
leaves  and  another  comes  in  and  the  building  is  to  remain  unaltered. 

Where  a  new  building  is  proposed,  there  is  usually  only  one  question:  Is 
this  occupancy  permitted  in  this  district?  When  an  existing  non-conforming 
occupancy  is  to  be  changed,  we  have  many  questions :  Into  what  classification 
does  the  existing  occupancy  fall?  May  it  be  extended  throughout  its  build- 
ing? May  it  be  extended  by  enlarging  the  building?  May  a  new  building 
be  erected  for  it?   May  structural  alterations  be  made  if  it  is  continued? 

GRADING  OF  NON-CONFORMING  USES 

The  broad  classification  that  will  serve  to  exclude  new  uses  will  not  do  to 
govern  existing  non-conforming  occupancies.  It  should  be  the  aim  in  any 
good  zoning  plan  to  weed  out  the  offending  occupancies  quietly  and  eco- 
nomically without  violent  readjustments  and  losses.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to: 

1.  The  continuance  of  the  non-conforming  use. 

2.  Its  extension. 

3.  Its  change  to  another  use. 

4.  The  question  of  structural  alterations. 

When  I  speak  of  grading  I  have  in  mind  a  series  of  steps,  at  the  top  of 
which  would  be  the  most  offensive  use  or  class  of  use,  and  at  the  bottom  the 
least  offensive.  With  such  a  series  it  would  require  but  few  words  to  draft  a 
provision  to  permit  an  interchange  among  the  uses  on  any  step,  or  permit  a 
change  of  a  use  on  one  step  with  a  use  on  a  step  below.  Such  a  provision, 
prohibiting  an  occupancy  to  go  up  a  step  in  the  scale  of  nuisance  values,  and 
encouraging  improvement  whenever  a  change  is  made,  would  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  effective  zoning. 

Our  first  concern  is  with  the  characteristics  of  the  medium  in  which  we  are 
working.  I  may  state  it  in  one  word  as  change — change  with  time,  change 
with  place,  change  with  management.   A  process  of  manufacture  may  be  ob- 
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noxious  today  but  may  be  freed  tomorrow  of  its  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
features  by  some  improvement  in  the  art. 

Considered  in  the  absolute,  there  is  no  nuisance  feature  that  may  not  be 
made  inoffensive.  The  grading  of  uses  must  be,  first,  according  to  essentials 
only  and  by  principal  uses  and  not  by  secondary.  For  instance,  philanthropic 
institutions  are  permitted  in  a  residence  district,  but  should  we  permit  a  home 
for  the  blind  to  operate  a  printing  and  embossing  plant  to  manufacture  books 
for  the  blind? 

Grading  must  also  be  susceptible  of  change  to  keep  pace  with  the  change 
of  fact  in  the  occupancy.  Each  community  must  do  its  grading  in  accordance 
with  its  special  needs.  It  must  determine  how  long  it  will  permit  its  non- 
conforming occupancies  to  exist.  If  their  life  is  to  be  short,  it  will  permit 
no  structural  alterations  of  the  buildings  housing  them.  It  must  determine 
whether  they  may  be  extended  throughout  the  building  or  into  another  build- 
ing. It  must  define  how  far  a  non-conforming  occupancy  may  be  changed 
into  another. 

So,  too,  it  must  grade  its  industries  and  uses,  to  which  property  may  be 
devoted,  in  accordance  with  its  own  special  requirements.  The  order  of  nuis- 
ance values,  appropriate  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  city  might  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  town  in  a  farming  center. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  for  a  city  like  New  York,  would  appear  generally 
those  industries  which  are  most  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  emission  of 
noise,  dust,  odor  or  gas.  Next  in  order,  might  be  placed  the  storage  or  hand- 
ling of  materials  that  are  offensive  for  like  reasons. 

A  third  class  of  industry  might  include  manufacturing  which,  as  a  process, 
might  be  unobjectionable,  but  which,  because  of  its  size,  carting,  etc.,  might 
not  be  permitted  in  a  restricted  district.  It  would  usually  have  no  relation  as 
a  producer  to  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  all  this  grading  of  nuisance  values  we  must  keep  in  view  the  question 
of  local  necessity.  We  can  be  more  lenient  towards  those  occupancies  which 
are  a  convenience  to  their  neighborhood  than  towards  those  that  serve  a 
foreign  population. 

The  method  of  classification  I  have  outlined  may  appear  to  lack  simplicity. 
No  doubt  simplicity  is  much  to  be  desired  and  should  be  a  characteristic  of 
every  zone  law,  but  simplicity  in  wording  may  involve  complexity  in  thought, 
may  lead  to  endless  doubt.  Simplicity  of  restrictive  classifications  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  necessity  of  having  some  restriction  adopted  and  sustained  by 
the  courts,  but  once  a  zoning  law  has  been  enacted  and  once  a  city  or  town  has 
become  educated  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  law,  nothing  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  clear,  logical  and  appropriate  classification  of  existing  occupancies." 

PHILADELPHIA  ZONING 

Mr.  B.  A.  Haldeman,  Advisory  Engineer  to  the  Zoning  Commission  of 
Philadelphia,  said:  **For  the  most  part  the  zoning  commission  in  Philadel- 
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phia  proposes  to  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  the  New  York  commission.  It 
works  through  sub-committees  on  Surveys,  Height  Regulations,  Use  Regu- 
lations and  Area  Regulations,  which  have  met  at  frequent  intervals,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  calling  together  the  entire  commission. 

HEIGHT  REGULATIONS 

It  is  proposed  to  extablish  five  classes  of  districts  with  the  limit  of  height 
in  each  based  incidentally  upon  the  width  of  the  street  but  controlled  prin- 
cipally by  an  arbitrary  maximum: 

.  Class  1;  Height  limit  once  the  width  of  the  street  with  a  maximum  of  forty  feet. 

This  is  the  residential  area  occupied  by  one  and  two-family  houses  and  row  dwellings. 

.,  ,     Class  2.    Height  limit  one  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street  with  a  maxi- 

rnum  of  sixty  feet.   This  is  the  district  of  apartment  or  tenement  houses  and  other 

types  of  multiple  dwellings. 

Class  3.  Height  limit  twice  the  width  of  the  street  with  a  maximum  of  eighty  feet. 
This  limitation  applies  to  business  and  industrial  areas  generally. 

Class  4.  Height  limit  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  125  feet.  This  is  the  limit  of  certain  areas  in  the  central  business  section 
and  of  some  special  areas.  There  are  few  buildings  of  this  height  outside  the  cen- 
tral business  area.  ^    ,    :-.    ^ 

Class  5.  Height  limit  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  150  feet,  this  limitation  to  be  applied  to  certain  areas  in  the  business  center 
in  wliich  the  highest  buildings  in  the  city  now  exist,  and  the  buildings  abutting  upon 
certain  of  the, widest  streets  radiating  from  the  central  area. 

The  original  proposition  as  to  the  maximum  limit  of  height  was  to  estab- 
lish a  flat  limit,  but  the  sub-committee,  after  considerable  discussion  and  de- 
liberation, decided  to  adopt  the  set-back  principle,  and  the  ordinance  provides 
for  increasing  the  heights  of  buildings  above  the  district  height  limit  by  a 
set-back  from  the  street  line  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  height.  This 
proportion  varies  in  the  different  height  districts. 

Another  problem  to  which  much  study  and  discussion  were  given  was  that 
relative  to  a  rule  whereby  buildings  immediately  adjacent  to,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of,  existing  buildings  which  exceeded  the  maximum  height  limit  might  be 
permitted  to  exceed  the  height  limit  and  thereby  regain  a  portion  of  the  light 
taken  from  them  and  used  by  the  existing  high  building.  Several  proposals 
covering  this  feature  were  considered,  among  them  the  New  York  rule; 
another  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  zones  surrounding  the 
high  building  with  provision  for  a  progressive  step-down  in  each  zone;  this 
promised  more  equitable  results  perhaps  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the 
method  of  determining  the  height  was  exceedingly  complicated  and  the  rule 
itself  was  practically  as  voluminous  as  all  the  other  sections  of  the  height 
regulations  combined.  The  committee  is  still  studying  this  phase  of  the 
regulations. 
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USE  DISTRICTS 

The  commission  contemplates  the  establishment  of  Unrestricted  Districts, 
Industrial  Districts,  Business  Districts  and  Residential  Districts.  In  an  In- 
dustrial District  a  building  may  be  erected  and  used  for  any  purpose  except 
those  which  are  considered  particularly  dangerous  or  offensive.  Industries  in 
general  are  excluded  from  Business  Districts. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  problem  of  garages,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia regulations  now  contemplate  limiting  them  to  industrial  districts  and 
to  business  blocks  in  which  they  already  exist.  If  some  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable features  can  be  eliminated,  the  existence  of  garages  in  residential  areas 
would  be  much  less  objectionable.  It  might  be  permissible  to  allow  them  to 
be  maintained  in  residence  districts  provided  no  repair  or  machine  shop  is 
operated  in  connection  with  them. 

AREA  DISTRICTS 

Five  classes  are  proposed.  A  and  B  are  for  industrial  or  business  purposes. 
C,  D  and  E  will  be  set  aside  for  residential  uses,  and  the  area  regulations  in 
these  districts  are  to  be  differentiated  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween row  dwellings  semi-detached  and  detached  dwellings. 

The  establishment  of  set-backs  from  the  street  line  has  been  considered, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  rear  lines  of  buildings,  and  some  regulations 
of  this  kind  may  be  incorporated  in  the  ordinance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  restrictions  are  desirable,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  zoning  code  and  enforced 
under  police  power,  or  whether  they  should  be  established  and  enforced 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

One  of  the  difficulties  resulting  in  the  zoning  work  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  because  the  resolution  made  it  possible  for  the  park  commission  to  draft 
a  zoning  ordinance.  The  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  prepared  an 
ordinance  regulating  the  location,  size  and  use  of  buildings  on  the  parkway 
from  city  hall  to  Fairmount  Park,  which  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  coun- 
cils and  approved  by  the  mayor.  This  ordinance  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoning  Commission  but  not  formally  approved.  It  contains  some  radi- 
cal regulations  and  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  they  will 
survive  a  test  of  the  courts.  If  they  do  not  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  zoning 
in  Philadelphia  and  possibly  for  zoning  in  general,  and  it  is  a  good  reason 
why  only  one  commission  in  each  city  should  have  the  function  of  preparing 
a  zoning  ordinance." 

Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, New  York  City,  spoke  of  the  economic  advantages  to  the  city, 
the  property  owner  and  the  real  estate  developer,  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  a  zoning  system.   In  the  absence  of  any  restric- 
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tions  as  to  the  height  of  buildings  and  the  use  of  property  and  the  rather 
inadequate  restrictions  governing  the  portions  of  plots  which  might  be  built 
upon,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  minimum  street  width 
in  the  planning  of  undeveloped  territory,  and  this  minimum  has  usually  been 
put  at  sixty  feet  in  order  that  an  intensive  development  due,  let  us  say,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  transit  line,  might  not  reduce  below  safe  limits  the 
space  devoted  to  light,  air,  access  and  traffic.  Figures  were  given  to  show 
that  the  substitution  of  twenty  for  thirty  feet  and  of  twenty-five  for  forty- 
four  feet  of  paved  roadway  on  streets  sixty  and  eighty  feet  wide  respectively, 
would  result  in  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  original  improvement  of  |30  and  |60 
respectively  for  each  2  5 -foot  lot  and  a  probable  annual  saving  for  twenty  years 
of  |47  and  |91  respectively  to  the  city  for  the  maintenance  of  surplus  pave- 
ment on  each  block  700  feet  in  length,  while,  if  this  reduced  width  sufficed 
during  the  life  of  more  than  one  pavement,  the  cost  of  a  renewal  would  for 
each  block  be  reduced  about  1 1,7 SO  and  |3,400  respectively  in  the  two  cases. 
This  would  make  it  safe  to  reduce  the  minimum  street  width  to  forty  feet 
instead  of  sixty  feet,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  recent  legislation  has 
given  the  city  the  right  to  lay  out  courtyards  contiguous  to  streets,  thus  pre- 
venting the  erection  of  buildings  within  the  courtyards,  so  that  when  greater 
roadway  width  is  required  the  streets  can  be  widened  at  little  expense. 

In  answering  criticisms  of  the  New  York  regulations,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Bassett  said:  "Our  friends  from  other  cities  should  not  leave  with  the  im- 
pression that  all  of  New  York  agrees  with  the  criticisms  that  many  of  the 
New  York  speakers  have  pointed  out  as  important.  Some  think  one  feature 
or  change  important  and  others  another.  The  law  as  it  stands  appears  to 
represent  what  the  average  sentiment  of  the  city  thought  best,  and  the  pres- 
ent law  seems  to  mark  the  point  beyond  which  the  two  hundred  or  five 
hundred  persons  most  interested  do  not  think  it  best  to  go  at  present.  The 
courts  will  probably  say  the  next  word  regarding  the  law.  Thus  far  the 
decisions  have  been  favorable,  but  no  real  test  case  on  constitutionality  has 
yet  appeared." 
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A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  CITY  PLANNING       $  .50 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Harvard  University.  About  one  thousand  references  have  been 
selected  from  many  times  that  number  v/ith  a  particular  view  to  their  professional 
value,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  City  Planning, 
by  which  the  extensive  city  planning  collections  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  are  classified.  In  this  way  Miss  Kimball  is  making  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  literature  of  city  planning  in  its  fundamental  relations  not  previously 
attempted.  The  titles  chosen  refer  to  material  which  is  useful  and  available,  repre- 
sentative, well  illustrated,  or  suggestive  of  further  material  or  particular  points  of 
view. 

PROCEEDINGS 

(Uniformly  bound  in  cloth) 
The  contents,  consisting  of  papers  and  discussions  are  not  here  given  in  full. 

ROCHESTER   CONFERENCE.    1910.    182  pages $1.50 

The  nature  of  city  planning;  Congestion  of  population,  its  causes  and  its  relief; 
The  circulation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  Some  problems  of  legal  and  administra- 
tive procedure. 

PHILADELPHIA   CONFERENCE.    1911.  293  pages $1.50 

Location  of  public  buildings  in  parks  and  other  public  open  spaces;  Buildings  in 
relation  to  street  and  site;  Condemnation,  assessments  and  taxation;  Water  ter- 
minals ;  Street  widths  and  street  sub-divisions. 

BOSTON   CONFERENCE.    1912.  232  pages $2.00 

The  meaning  and  progress  of  city  planning  ;  Paying  the  city  planning  bills  ;  The 
problem  of  the  blighted  district;  The  attitude  of  the  engineer  toward  city  plan- 
ning; Control  of  municipal  development  by  "Zoning." 

CHICAGO   CONFERENCE.   1913.  273  pages $2.00 

A  city  planning  program  ;  A  survey  of  the  legal  status  of  New  York  City  with  re- 
lation to  city  planning;  Organization  and  functions  of  a  city  plan  commission; 
Transportation  and  city  planning  ;  Distribution  of  the  cost  of  Kansas  City  parks 
and  boulevards. 

TORONTO  CONFERENCE.    1914.   350  pages $2.00 

Water  front  development;  Protecting  residential  districts;  Utility  of  the  motor 
bus ;  Size  and  distribution  of  playgrounds  ;   City  financing  and  city  planning. 

DETROIT  CONFERENCE.    1915.     302  pages  $2.00 

Best  Methods  of  Land  Sub-division  ;  Constitution  and  Powers  of  a  City  Planning 
Authority;  The  Engineering  Side  of  City  Planning;  The  Architectural  Side  of 
City  Planning;   Six  Years  of  City  Planning  Activity;  The  City  Plan  of  Detroit. 

CLEVELAND  CONFERENCE.      1916      275  pages  $2.00 

The  Automobile  and  the  City  Plan;  The  Financial  Effect  of  Good  Planning  in 
Land  Sub-division;  State,  City  and  Town  Planning;  Districting  by  Municipal 
Regulation. 
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BULLETINS 

No.  1.   Paying  the  Bills  for  City  Planning,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 

No.  2.  City  Planning  Legislation,  10  cents  a  copy. 

No.  3.  City  Planning  Studies  (nine  plans  submitted  at  the  Chicago  Conference  for  an  ideal 

development  of  a  400  acre  tract  of  land  in  accordance  with  the  city  planning  principle, 

30  cents  a  copy. 
No.  5.   Certain  Aspects  of  Municipal  Financing  and  City  Planning,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a 

hundred. 
No.  6.   Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  7.   Rapid  Transit  and  the  Auto  Bus,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  8.  The  Size  and  Distribution   of  Playgrounds  and  Similar  Recreation   Facilities  in 

American  Cities,  10  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  hundred. 
No.  9.   State,  City  and  Town  Planning.  25  cents  a  copy,  $10  a  hundred. 
Cam  of  the  above  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
19  Congress  Street,  Boston. 
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Annual  at  $5  a  year.  Sustaining  at  $10  a  year.  Organization,  open  to  plan  commissions, 
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Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH    BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as   a   foundation    for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  adopted    BITULITHIC  as  a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets. 
Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once —  Bituliihic  always  — 
It  IS  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
\A/hen  it  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 
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The  Roads  Must 
Help  the  Railroads — 


Troop  movement  over  Tarviatreated 
Government  Post-Road,  leading  from 
Fort  Sam  Hoitston,  Texas. 


Precious  shipping  is  waiting  in  the  harbor 
because  cargoes  are  clogged  on  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  whole  internal  commerce  of  the  East 
is  in  a  snarl,  and  it  will  be  so  intermittently 
till  the  end  of  the  war  and  after. 

Parallel  with  every  railroad  run  the  public 
highways.  They  are  fioi  clogged  with 
traffic. 

But  they  are  clogged  with  mud  or  with 
neglect  in  various  sections  of  the  through- 
routes  and  the  great  swarm  of  motor-trucks 
traverse  them  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

Clear  those  roads,  the  Nation  needs  them! 


Don't  let  your  locality  be  the  weak  link  in 
the  chain  where  an  impassable  mile  puts 
the  whole  interurban  route  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Don' t  wait  for  the  next  county  to  act  first ; 
they  may  be  waiting  for  you.  It's  no  time 
to  tolerate  poor  roads  that  might  be  eas- 
ing the  overload  of  the  railways. 

Build  and  treat  your  roads  with  Tar  via. 

The  Nation's  plea  to  our  local  govern- 
ments to  refrain  from  public  works  that 
can  wait  till  the  end  of  the  war  does  not 
apply  to  roads. 

Roads  were  never  so  vital  as  right  now. 
They  will  help  us  win  the  war. 
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COMMUNITY  PLANNING 
FOR  PEACE-TIME  INDUSTRIES 

Vandergrift,Pa.,   John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Purpose:  The  Apollo  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  desiring  to  expand  its  business 
of  rolling  sheet  iron  and  steel  for  galvanized  and  corrugated  iron,  and  being 
impressed  by  the  unfavorable  living  conditions  of  its  town  of  Apollo,  secured 
land  across  the  river  in  the  next,  bend  below  Apollo  and  erected  a  new  fac- 
tory and  had  the  higher  land  laid  out  for  a  new  residential  town  the  essential 
features  of  which  were  (a)  that  the  municipal  improvements,  contrary  to  the 
then  prevaihng  practice,  were  first-class  and  were  completed  before  lots  were 
sold,  and  (b)  the  sale  of  hquor  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  restrictions  in 
the  deeds. 

Size  of  Tract:  The  tract  purchased  contained  about  640  acres.  Of  this 
about  232  acres  are  contained  in  the  subdivision  under  discussion,  about  50 
acres  more  were  reserved  for  the  new  manufactory  of  the  Apollo  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  about  25  acres  in  the  point  of  the  river  bend  were  reserved  for 
another  factory  site,  about  two  acres  were  sold  to  a  lumber  company,  and  the 
remainder  was  used  mainly  for  a  much  cheaper  subdivision  called  Vander- 
grift  Heights. 

Boundaries :  The  tract  is  bounded  on  the  southeast,  northeast,  and  north- 
west by  the  Kiskiminetas  river. 

Approaches:  In  addition  to  the  railroad,  which  in  general  follows  the  river 
pretty  closely,  a  county  road  enters  the  property  at  its  west  corner  and  fol- 
lowing an  abandoned  railroad  grade  sweeps  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
division and  bending  sharply  leaves  at  the  south  corner. 

Railroad  Station :  The  site  for  the  railroad  station  was  selected  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  main  factory  site  at  a  point  where  the  land  changes  from  bottom 
land  to  a  low  bluff. 

Civic  Center:  This  feature,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  was  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish the  retail  business  part  of  the  town  as  well  as  to  aflFord  a  dignified 
frontage  for  the  factory.  Between  two  liberal  streets  there  was  laid  out  a 
village  green,  390  feet  x  170  feet,  and  a  mall,  350  feet  x  50  feet,  extending 
southerly  960  feet  from  the  railroad  station  to  a  three-quarter-acre  lot  reserved 


for  a  town  hall  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  fork  of  two  eighty-foot 
streets.  The  factory  site  has  a  frontage  of  530  feet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
village  green. 

Street  System :  The  designer  wished  a  street  to  follow  the  top  of  a  wooded 
bluflF,  but  the  owners  directed  that  a  row  of  lots  should  intervene.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  subdivision  was  laid  out  with  curved  streets  at  the  special 
request  of  owners.  They  were  carefully  studied  to  fit  the  topography.  A 
complete  system  of  fifteen-foot  and  twenty-foot  alleys  was  provided  for.  Total 
area  of  streets  and  alleys,  65  acres. 

Widths  and  Subdivisions  of  Streets :  The  sixty-foot  streets  were  designed 
to  be  subdivided  into  drive,  24  feet;  two  tree  strips,  10  feet;  two  cement 
walks,  6  feet;  and  two  turf  strips  next  fence  lines,  2  feet;  and  the  eighty-foot 
streets  into  drive,  40  feet;  two  tree  strips,  12  feet;  two  cement  walks,  6  feet; 
two  turf  strips,  2  feet.  The  drives  have  cement  curbs  and  are  paved  with 
brick  on  cement  concrete  foundation.  Water  pipes,  sanitary  sewers,  and 
storm-water  drains  were  designed  to  be  completed  before  paving  was  begun. 
It  is  understood  that  about  |300,000  was  spent  before  a  lot  was  sold. 

Recreation  Areas :  These  consist  of  various  wooded  ravines,  wooded  banks, 
triangles,  etc.,  amounting  to  about  35.5  acres  and  a  playfield  and  slopes  of 
about  12  acres,  a  total  of  47.5  acres,  or  about  20%  of  the  gross  area  of  the 
subdivision,  exclusive  of  factory  sites. 

Land  for  Use:  (a)  Two  factory  sites  of  about  50  acres  and  25  acres  respec- 
tively and  a  lumber  yard  of  two  acres;  (b)  sixty-five  lots,  3.1  acres,  all  but 
five  of  which  are  20  feet  wide  and  from  100  feet  to  120  feet  deep,  for  stores, 
bank,  hotel,  etc.,  and  1,065  residence  lots,  1 16. 5  acres;  (c)  public  school  lot, 
.69  acres;  (d)  church  lot,  .85  acres. 

Size  of  Blocks:  The  blocks  vary  greatly  in  size.  Below  the  old  railroad 
cut  the  typical  block  was  intended  to  be  255  feet  x  800  feet;  above  the  cut 
315  feet  X  900  feet. 

Size  of  Lots:  Business  lots  20  feet  x  100  feet;  residence  lots  below  the  cut, 
typically  25  feet  x  100  feet;  25  feet  x  120  feet;  40  feet  x  120  feet;  and  50  feet 
X  120  feet;  above  the  cut,  typically  50  feet  x  150  feet,  some  with  less  depth, 
many  with  more.   Lots  average  6. 1  per  net  acre. 

Building  Setback :  Was  intended  to  be  15  feet  on  residence  lots  with  20 
feet  to  40  feet  frontage,  and  30  feet  on  the  fifty-foot  lots  below  the  old  rail- 
road cut  and  30  feet  on  all  lots  above  the  cut. 

Percentage  of  Areas:  Streets  and  alleys,  29%  ;  parks  and  playfield,  20% ; 
lots,  51%. 

Adaptability:  The  design  of  the  town  is  not  one  well  adapted  to  conver- 
sion from  residential  to  business  uses.  It  developed  in  discussion  that  Van- 
dergrift  had  changed  for  the  worse  in  several  particulars.  Factory  buildings 
had  been  extended  to  the  central  walk  of  the  village  green  and  in  the  majority 
of  lots  additional  houses  had  been  built  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  facing  the  alley. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Vandergrift  is  the  need  of  iron-clad  restric- 
tions in  the  deeds  limiting  houses  to  one  house  for  one  family  only  on  each  lot. 


LovELAND  Farms,  near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  John  Nolen,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

In  laying  out  an  industrial  village  the  fundamental  questions  for  the  planner 
to  ask  himself  with  regard  to  the  physical  plan  are  the  following:  ( 1 )  What 
should  determine  the  selection  of  a  tract  of  land  for  an  industrial  village 
development?  (2)  What  size  tract  is  desirable?  (3)  How  important  is  the 
relation  of  the  tract  to  the  city  plan?  (4)  What  general  principles  should 
control  the  division  of  the  property  into  zones, — that  is,  the  selection  of  areas 
for  industrial  and  railroad  development,  of  open  spaces  and  public  reserva- 
tions, stores,  public  building  sites,  homes,  etc.?  (5)  What  determines  the 
location  of  streets?  (6)  What  are  the  best  sizes  and  shapes  of  blocks  and 
lots?  (7)  Which  are  the  most  desirable  house  types?  (8)  Should  the  tract 
be  designed  so  as  to  be  convertible, — that  is,  adaptable  to  a  use  other  than 
that  for  which  the  plan  was  made? 

The  principal  points  to  note  in  connection  with  Loveland  Farms  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Key  Plan  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  showing  the  location  of  the  Loveland 
Farms  tract  and  its  relation  to  the  business  center  of  the  city,  to  Poland 
Avenue,  Powers  Way  and  Loveland  Road,  the  main  lines  of  communication 
and  of  transit  from  the  housing  development  to  the  center  of  the  city;  and 
the  location  of  the  works  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  Company.  Of  primary  im- 
portance is  the  selection  of  the  site,  which  should  be  based  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  the  location,  the  size  of  the  tract,  the  boundaries,  the  topography, 
and  the  cost  of  the  land. 

2.  Topographical  Survey.  The  survey  is  drawn  at  the  scale  of  100  feet  to 
the  inch,  with  contour  intervals  two  feet  apart  except  on  the  steeper  ground, 
where  they  are  five  feet  apart.  A  uniform  interval  giving  one  foot  contours 
would  be  better.  The  outline  of  woodland  is  shown,  and  all  important  speci- 
men trees,  giving  species  and  size.  Also  established  grades  of  the  streets 
surrounding  the  tract. 

3.  General  Plan  of  Loveland  Farms.  The  principal  points  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  physical  features  of  the  general  plan  are:  The  location  of 
the  streets  with  special  regard  to  access  from  the  surroundings  as  part  of  the 
city  plan,  and  to  civic  and  neighborhood  centers,  factories  and  parks;  the 
location  of  civic  and  neighborhood  centers  and  the  provision  for  recreation ; 
the  distribution  with  regard  to  use  of  the  stores  and  houses  of  different  types; 
the  size,  shape  and  proportion  of  blocks;  the  size,  shape  and  proportion  of 
lots;  the  building  lines  and  other  restrictions.  A  general  point  of  interest  is 
the  question  of  the  stability  or  convertibility  of  the  plan, — that  is,  its  adapta- 
bility for  uses  other  than  those  for  which  the  plan  was  made.  These  different 
points  must  be  studied  separately  and  together,  and  the  final  plan  represent 
the  best  solution  of  the  wnole  problem  of  the  lay-out,  all  things  considered. 

4.  Street  Sections.  The  subdivision  of  40,  SO  and  60-foot  streets  is  as 
follows : 

40  feet — Roadway,  18  feet  including  gutters;  planting  spaces,  6  feet;  side- 
walks, 4  feet,  with  1-foot  reservation  between  property  line  and  sidewalk. 


LOVEIJWD    FARMS 
Tn€  Bucxeye  Lamo  Qj 


LOVELAND  FARMS,  NEAR  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

A  project  comprising  242  acres  developed  by  the  Buckeye  Land  Company  for  the  housing  of 
skilled  mechanics  of  the  sheet  and  tube  company 

50  feet — Roadway,  24  feet  including  gutters;  planting  spaces,  7  feet;  side- 
walks, 5  feet,  with  1-foot  reservation  between  property  line  and  sidewalk. 
60  feet — Roadway,  32 feet  including  gutters;  planting  spaces,  8  feet;  side- 
walks, 5  feet,  with  1-foot  reservation  between  property  line  and  sidewalk. 
The  widths  of  boundary  streets  are  as  follows:   Loveland  Road,  66  feet; 
Poland  Avenue,  60  feet;   Midlothian  Boulevard,  60  feet.    Poland  Avenue 
should  be  wider. 


S.  Typical  Statistical  Statement.  An  important  economic  test  of  success 
in  the  laying  out  of  an  industrial  village  is  the  percentage  of  property  used 
for  various  purposes, — lots,  semi-public  properties,  public  properties,  and 
streets.  An  example  here  reproduced  of  this  type  of  development  is  given 
in  Loveland  Farms.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lots  comprise  73%  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  streets  21.8%,  and  the  public  and  semi-public  properties  5.2%. 
The  principal  playground  is  located  beyond  the  limits  of  this  particular  tract, 
which  reduces  somewhat  the  percentage  of  public  property,  and  the  main 
thoroughfare  is  a  boundary  street,  which  brings  the  street  percentage  slightly 
below  the  normal  average,  which  is  about  25%.  The  number  of  house  lots 
is  868,  which  is  5.37  per  net  acre.  These  lots  are  above  the  normal  lot  size, 
the  village  being  intended  for  the  higher  paid  foremen  and  superintendents. 
In  the  long  run,  good  planning  pays,  provided  we  take  everything  into 
account. 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  Emile  G.  Perrot,  Philadelphia 

The  so-called  industrial  village  of  Marcus  Hook  is  really  more  of  a  hous- 
ing development  than  a  village,  although  we  tried  to  instil  into  the  plan 
certain  fundamental  features  which  underlie  industrial  developments  on  a 
large  scale.  About  one  year  after  the  Cottrell  Company  of  London,  England, 
had  operated  their  plant,  they  found  the  labor  supply  not  up  to  the  mark  as 
they  had  expected,  and  determined  to  bring  labor  to  their  work  by  erecting 
model  houses.  The  owners  of  the  company  were  of  a  decided  turn  of  mind 
toward  the  English  plan  of  village  or  house,  and  the  result  is  that  we  pat- 
terned the  present  development  somewhat  after  the  style  of  architecture  of 
the  Bourneville  village  in  England,  with  modifications  to  suit  the  methods 
of  living  and  habits  of  the  American  working  man.  There  was  no  attempt  in 
the  plan  to  put  in  the  customary  community  needs,  such  as  schools,  churches, 
public  utilities,  etc.,  all  those  needs  being  supplied  by  the  borough  of  Marcus 
Hook,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  development. 

The  general  plan  consisted  of  a  large  open  space  or  plaza  from  which  radi- 
ated the  principal  streets.  Being  familiar  with  the  alleys  around  Philadelphia, 
we  naturally  followed  the  system  universal  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  alleys  were  useful  in  draining  large  areas  of  surface  water. 
They  were  so  graded  and  pitched  that  they  formed  actually  the  pavements 
or  water  courses.  The  alleys  were  built  of  cement  and  the  yards  were  graded 
from  the  house  back  to  the  alley  to  shed  the  water  away  from  the  building. 

The  roads  were  2  5  %  of  the  total  area.  The  roadway  on  a  narrow  street 
was  20  feet,  with  a  10-foot  sidewalk  to  the  property  line  and  a  15-foot  set- 
back. On  the  main  street  we  had  a  30-foot  macadam  road  with  a  10-foot 
sidewalk  and  a  25-foot  setback.  The  shallowest  lot  was  about  70  feet  deep. 
The  lots  were  about  20^2  feet  wide  and  had  what  is  known  as  the  airlight 
house,  which  is  two  rooms  deep  and  two  rooms  across,  making  practically  a 
four-room  house  on  each  floor. 

To  take  care  of  single  girls  and  single  young  men,  two  boarding-houses 


were  planned,  each  to  hold  14  persons,  two  to  a  bedroom.  There  were  also 
erected  a  community  store  where  everything  is  purchased  at  practically  whole- 
sale prices  and  a  large  dining  hall  and  recreation  building.  The  dining  hall 
contains  a  room  large  enough  to  be  used  as  an  auditorium  where  1,000  people 
can  be  accommodated. 

The  land  at  Marcus  Hook  was  purchased  for  about  $1,000  an  acre,  which 
necessitated  the  planning  of  at  least  13  houses  to  the  acre. 


COMMUNITY  PLANNING  FOR 
WAR-TIME  INDUSTRIES 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

IN  speaking  on  this  topic  I  speak  only  my  personal  views  as  a  citizen  and 
as  an  officer  of  the  City  Planning  Institute,  and  in  no  sense  as  represent- 
ing any  official  program  at  Washington. 
In  the  first  place  I  feel  that  the  government  should  take  the  initiative  in 
determining  where  the  need  for  housing  development  is  great;  it  should  not 
wait  for  pressure  from  this  or  that  locality,  because  such  pressure  may  not  at 
all  be  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  need,  but  upon  a  great  many  other 
accidental  factors.  Having  established  a  prime  facie  case  of  serious  need  in 
any  locality,  a  more  careful  and  special  investigation  of  that  locality  is  next 
in  order,  as  a  basis  for  determining  approximately  what  needs  to  be  done. 
This  investigation  should  be  made  by  a  small  group  of  investigators  sent  out 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  or  appointed  from  there,  a  group  repre- 
senting different  points  of  view,  the  most  important  being  that  of  the  welfare 
worker  or  the  social  worker  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  human  needs  of  the 
workers.  Second,  the  transportation,  and  especially  the  traction  expert,  who 
can  determine  how  far  the  local  situation  can  be  relieved  by  improvement  in 
transportation  service.  Third,  a  real  estate  man  skilled  in  estimating  what 
the  costs  are  likely  to  be  in  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  possible  sites, 
and  values  after  development.  Fourth,  the  town  planner,  familiar  with  con- 
struction costs  and  other  limitations  governing  physical  improvements  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  planning,  municipal  engineering  and  architecture. 
When  the  central  authority,  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  has  deter- 
mined to  go  ahead  along  certain  lines  in  a  particular  locality,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  what  agency  or  mechanism  shall  be  used  in  that  locality.  Normally, 
it  should  be  a  local  organization  under  the  general  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  central  authority.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  and  advisable  to  use  a 
good  many  different  kinds  of  local  agencies.  For  instance,  there  is  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  a  Bridgeport  Housing  Company  which  has  been  carrying  on  a 
development  for  meeting  this  very  sort  of  necessity.  In  such  a  case  there  is 
an  obvious  saving  of  time,  which  is  a  vital  element  in  using  a  going  concern 
with  experience  and  ability.  Just  how  to  operate  through  a  going  concern 


like  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Company  is  a  difficult  problem.  The  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  generally  favored  is  to  get  such  an  organization  going 
on  the  job  by  making  a  loan  of  government  funds  to  that  organization,  and 
guiding  and  controlling  its  operations  through  the  approval  of  the  plans. 

In  most  localities,  however,  there  is  no  such  going  concern  and  a  new 
organization  must  be  created.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  if  a  brand  new 
organization  is  to  be  created  it  may  as  well  be  a  strictly  government  organi- 
zation. But  there  are  great  advantages  in  getting  a  local  organization  created 
because  it  means  a  keen  local  interest  in  what  is  going  on :  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  what  may  be  done,  a  desire  and  willingness  to  criticise  in  a 
helpful  spirit,  in  a  spirit  of  participation ;  otherwise  the  attitude  of  the  local 
community  may  be  that  of  stepping  aside  to  see  what  the  government  can 
work  out  and  the  local  criticism  may  be  anything  but  constructive. 

The  relation  of  the  government  to  such  a  local  corporation  may  be  either 
upon  a  loan  basis  (the  government  making  a  large  loan  and  the  company 
holding  a  relatively  small  equity  in  the  property)  or  it  may  be  an  actual  part- 
nership between  the  government  and  the  locality,  a  corporation  in  which  the 
local  corporation  will  take  a  part  of  the  stock  and  the  government  a  part,  or 
the  local  corporation  may  act  strictly  as  an  agent. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  straight  loan  proposition.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction is  abnormally  high  and  local  people  will  hesitate  to  put  much  money 
into  a  development  where  that  money  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  complete 
repayment  to  the  government.  If  there  should  be  much  shrinkage  in  values 
it  will  of  course  wipe  out  the  local  interest  entirely,  and  a  sharing  in  the  loss 
by  the  government  through  the  government  taking  some  of  the  stock  in  the 
company  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  better  attitude,  and  a  fairer  relation  between 
the  government  and  the  locality.  There  are  going  to  be  some  cases  where 
local  participation  in  the  way  of  investing  capital  cannot  be  expected  at  all. 
In  these  cases  the  agency  responsible  for  putting  the  thing  through  may  be 
either  a  government-owned  corporation,  or  it  may  be  a  straight  government 
ownership  proposition  as  the  cantonments  are.  I'he  final  disposition  of  the 
property  can  be  adjusted  at  leisure  after  the  war. 

As  to  the  selection  of  sites,  I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  of 
strong  initiative  action  by  the  government  in  this  matter.  The  government 
should  not  adopt  a  relatively  passive  attitude  and  confine  itself  to  choosing 
between  sites  offered  by  local  organizations  or  individuals.  To  some  extent 
that  was  the  method  employed  in  securing  the  sites  for  the  cantonments. 
The  most  active  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  local  bodies  stirred  up  their 
people  and  found  accessible  land  and  offered  it  to  the  government.  That 
process  resulted  in  the  selection  of  some  sites  which  could  certainly  have 
been  improved  upon.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  sites  selected  were  gen- 
erally bad.  They  were  not;  they  were  generally  good;  but  the  process  was 
not  the  wise  and  logical  way  of  getting  the  best  for  their  money.  In  the  case 
of  these  housing  developments  I  believe  a  more  aggressive  attitude  will  be 
taken  by  the  government  in  going  out,  looking  over  the  field  and  picking 


out  the  best  bargain,  instead  of  choosing  merely  what  happens  to  be  offered. 
The  design  of  the  physical  improvement  should  be  done  through  the  employ- 
ment by  the  local  agency  of  a  planner  or  a  group  of  planners  acting  under 
one  responsible  executive  head  to  develop  the  entire  plan,  subject  to  general 
instructions  as  to  policy  or  standards  from  the  Washington  office  and  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  of  that  office.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a 
series  of  local  problems  with  an  intensive  study  of  each  by  a  separate  group 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  plan  from  a  central  office  in  Washington.  The 
development  of  the  plan  need  not  wait  the  final  determination  of  the  agency 
which  is  to  be  responsible  for  handhng  the  whole  job  and  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated fiscal  arrangement  between  that  agency  and  the  government,  but 
may  be  started  in  a  preliminary  way  just  as  soon  as  a  site  is  selected. 

The  matter  of  the  disposition  of  ownership  and  control  of  these  properties 
is  one  upon  which  as  yet  no  definite  policy  has  been  established.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  of  renting  and  sales  on  the  installment  plan.  There  is 
strong  objection  on  the  part  of  many  labor  leaders  to  purchase  of  houses  by 
laborers,  because  it  ties  them  down  to  the  locality  of  a  given  employer, 
although  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  advantage  of  giving  a  man  an  interest 
in  his  community  as  a  citizen  through  the  sense  of  property  ownership.  There 
is  also  recognition  of  the  advantage,  especially  at  this  time,  of  the  inducement 
to  save  which  is  offered  by  sales  on  the  installment  plan. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  house  is  going  to 
be  worth  after  the  war,  and  the  workers  may  have  to  take  a  considerable  loss 
and  values  come  down  in  case  of  a  large  drop  in  construction  costs  after  the 
war.  To  meet  this  objection  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  sales 
on  the  installment  plan  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  revaluation  of 
each  house  and  lot,  letting  the  risk  of  shrinkage  fall  upon  the  government 
rather  than  upon  the  laboring  man  who  has  purchased  the  property  or  upon 
the  agency  which  carries  through  the  proposition.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  an  arrangement  for  a  sort  of  cash  surrender  value  under 
which,  if  the  worker  moves  away,  he  may  get  credit  for  his  investment,  turn- 
ing back  the  house  to  the  company  and  receiving  his  investment  therein  in 
negotiable  form. 

There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  speculation  in  these  houses  when  they  are 
sold,  if  they  are  sold.  Their  transfer  to  men  not  engaged  in  war  industries 
cannot  be  permitted  during  the  war  by  the  government,  because  it  is  going 
into  this  business  specifically  to  provide  houses  for  war  workers,  and  if  they 
are  sold  they  must  be  sold  with  a  string  which  will  prevent  their  diversion  to 
other  purposes  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  emergency. 

Many  see  in  all  these  complications  an  opening  in  the  direction  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  co-partnership  system  as  the  best  method  of  treating 
these  difficulties,  retaining  the  title  to  the  entire  property  and  letting  the 
occupants  accumulate  stock  in  the  company  with  right  of  continued  occu- 
pancy of  the  house  they  have  chosen,  instead  of  accumulating  an  equity  in 
the  specific  lots  which  they  occupy. 
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Just  a  closing  word  as  to  operation  and  maintenance.  We  all  realize  very 
keenly  the  essential  importance  of  arrangements  for  controlling  wisely  and 
intelligently  over  a  long  period  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  prop- 
erties and  these  communities.  We  cannot  simply  build  a  community  and 
expect  it  to  shift  for  itself  without  a  well  planned  and  workable  community 
mechanism.  From  the  point  of  view  of  physical  maintenance  and  repair  and 
from  the  social  and  sanitary  point  of  view  as  well  there  is  keen  realization  of 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  intelligent  management,  and  I  believe  the  housing 
administration  in  Washington  will  keep  the  pressure  on  to  realize  this  goal. 

Thomas  Adams,  Ottawa^  Canada 

Said  that  community  planning  for  war-time  industries  meant  not  only  the 
planning  of  the  community  settlements  around  ship-building  plants  and 
munition  factories,  but  must  take  into  account  the  economic  and  other  in- 
dustrial problems  which  were  associated  with  war  organization.  They  ought 
to  plan,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country;  they  ought  to  plan  to  build 
up  a  sound  rural  organization  to  take  care  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food,  and  to  improve  social  conditions.  He  believed  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding homes  for  industrial  workers  was  no  more  important  than  that  of 
creating  a  sound  rural  organization  by  providing  homes  and  community 
centres  for  rural  workers. 

Reconstruction  after  the  war  and  resettlement  of  the  soldiers  were  impor- 
tant questions,  not  yet  being  considered  in  the  States.  They  were  probably 
training  a  million  men  in  their  country  for  industries  which  required  skill, 
precision  and  intelligence.  They  were  converting  a  large  part  of  their  un- 
skilled population  into  skilled  population.  Every  new  skilled  workman  em- 
ployed meant  the  employment  of  two  unskilled  workmen;  and  a  vital  ques- 
tion they  would  have  to  consider  was  how  to  utilize  all  this  trained  labor 
when  the  war  was  over,  when  no  more  munitions  were  wanted,  and  when 
the  pressure  in  respect  of  building  ships  had  ceased.  When  they  considered 
that  each  of  these  trained  men  was  probably  worth  $1,000  more  to  the  coun- 
try than  he  was  before  he  was  trained,  they  could  form  an  estimate  of  what 
it  was  going  to  cost  the  country  to  scrap  the  whole  of  that  skill  and  not  con- 
vert it  into  some  productive  use.  This  showed  the  permanence  of  the  pro- 
blem and  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  community  building  for  industries 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  solely  as  a  war-time  measure. 

They  ought  to  approach  community  building  in  a  much  bigger  way  than 
they  were  now  proposing  to  handle  it.  Why  should  they  pay  from  $1, 500  to 
$5,000  an  acre  for  suburban  land  for  housing  working  people  in  new  indus- 
tries when  by  going  two  or  three  miles  further  out  into  the  country  and 
selecting  land  which  was  at  present  only  used  for  farming  purposes  and  con- 
necting it  with  rapid  transit  to  their  industrial  areas,  they  could  establish  a 
community  settlement,  and  produce  a  complete  new  town,  built  on  scientific 
principles  according  to  the  modern  knowledge  of  community  development 
and  made  to  pay.  They  should  acquire  land  at  $500  to  $1,000  an  acre  and 


by  building  transportation  to  their  site  and  converting  the  agricultural  land 
into  building  land  they  could  obtain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the 
enormous  increment  of  value  which  is  usually  absorbed  by  the  private  specu- 
lators. The  Letchworth  Garden  City  was  started  in  1903  on  an  estate 
thirty-four  miles  from  London.  The  estate  of  3800  acres  had  a  railway  run- 
ning through  its  center  and  a  few  roads  and  farm  houses  but  otherwise  was 
bare  agricultural  land.  A  number  of  manufacturers  and  work  people  were 
persuaded  to  go  to  that  estate,  and  now  there  are  from  15,000  to  16,000 
people,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  factories,  including  the  biggest  Bel- 
gian munition  factory  in  England,  on  that  estate.  It  cost  |200  an  acre  to 
purchase,  and  much  of  it  is  now  worth  ten  times  that  value — apart  from  the 
cost  of  development.  The  initiative  in  town  development  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  individual  to  the  community;  and  with  the  initiative  will  go 
the  profits  and  the  control. 

The  United  States  government  was  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  community  development  and  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done  was  to 
provide  sufficient  capital  to  create  at  least  one  model  community  which 
would  show  the  best  that  was  to  be  found  in  civic  development  in  America, 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Just  as  Washington  was  a  model 
capitol,  so  they  wanted  a  model  industrial  community.  By  starting  a  new 
community,  economies  can  be  made  in  land  development  and  in  electrical 
power  distribution — in  every  form  of  civic  service — and  three  things  only 
were  required  to  make  this  model  community  practical :  First,  that  they  get 
the  land  at  a  reasonable  price ;  second,  that  they  were  able  to  attract  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  and  industries  to  make  the  proposition  pay ;  third, 
that  they  had  enough  capital.  The  government  had  all  these  things  in  con- 
nection with  their  proposed  industrial  developments.  It  was  an  essential  part 
of  developing  a  new  community  that  there  should  be  an  agricultural  belt 
surrounding  it  and  disconnecting  it  from  existing  urban  areas,  and  that  this 
agricultural  area  be  reserved  for  intensive  culture  where  people  could  obtain 
their  food  with  minimum  cost  for  distribution.  Today  they  found  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  food  was  not  in  the  small  towns  but  in  the  big  cities. 
One  of  the  big  questions  in  connection  with  reconstruction  after  the  war  was 
the  development  of  communities  of  a  more  reasonable  size  than  cities  of  three 
or  four  million  people  or  else  the  more  open  development  of  the  big  cities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  development  of  our  large  cities  today  was  proceeding 
along  lines  that  showed  that  a  certain  amount  of  decentralization  was  not  only 
desirable  from  a  social,  but  was  almost  essential  from  an  economic  point  of 
view. 

To  sum  up  the  three  questions  that  needed  emphasis  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  housing  policy  of  the  government  were: 

Firsts  the  question  of  rural  planning  and  organization  and  the  provision 
of  rural  housing  to  stimulate  production  of  food  and  assist  in  its  distribu- 
tion, and  also  to  build  up  man  power. 

Secondy  the  development  of  a  model  industrial  community  on  a  com- 
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plete  scale  as  one  of  the  war-time  housing  enterprises  as  an  example  in 
housing  and  community  development,  and 

Third,  the  settlement  of  a  policy  to  deal  with  land  development  and 
planning  in  connection  with  returned  soldiers  and  reconstruction  after  the 
war. 

E.  P.  Goodrich,  New  York  City 

Some  means  should  be  provided  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  occu- 
pancy so  as  to  make  use  of  unoccupied  land.  In  every  city  blighted  districts 
exist  which  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  resuscitate  by  private 
initiative.  Is  there  not  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  an  equally  great  need  of 
municipal  and  federal  cooperation  in  developing  these  spots  even  in  com- 
parison with  the  asserted  advantage  of  building  absolutely  new  towns  in  lately 
uninhabited  areas?  To  be  sure  land  values  in  the  latter  case  are  low,  but  all 
the  facilities  of  municipal  housekeeping  must  be  created,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  already  built  up  communities  which  are  to  be  revived  or  those  which  are 
not  at  present  completely  developed,  pavements  are  in  existence,  water  mains 
laid,  sewer  connections  installed,  street  lighting  in  operation,  machinery  in 
existence  for  caring  for  garbage  and  waste,  transportation  facilities  available 
and  arrangements  made  for  all  the  other  details  of  social  life.  Aside  from  the 
purely  economic  elements,  built  up  communities  are  also  already  provided 
with  such  social  features  as  churches,  schools,  moving  picture  shows,  parks, 
mercantile  establishments  and  markets.  In  many  instances  it  may  even  be 
found  that  the  present  real  estate  values  of  blighted  districts,  when  account 
is  taken  of  these  several  municipal  improvements  which  already  exist,  are 
practically  as  low  as  will  be  the  original  investment  in  the  farm  lands  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  garden  cities. 

The  community  should  exercise  its  influence  for  the  destruction  of  slums 
and  the  substitution  of  better-class  dwellings,  and  should  enforce  health  and 
police  measures  even  to  the  extent  of  dispossession  where  conditions  warrant. 
It  is  contended  by  some  that  before  the  property  sinks  so  low  in  character 
as  to  demand  such  radical  measures  as  are  here  suggested,  the  owners  will 
have  charged  off  all  possible  losses  to  depreciation.  This  might  be  true  where 
the  ownership  has  continued  for  a  long  period  in  the  hands  of  corporations 
or  equally  astute  business  executives.  In  many  instances,  however,  ownership 
changes  hands  rapidly  and  the  persons  who  would  suffer  the  loss  would  be 
innocent  parties  who  had  purchased  in  good  faith.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  have  the  community  absorb 
any  diminution  in  valuation  involved  through  reconstruction  which  is  caused 
through  decreased  rental  value,  such  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
burden  which  has  been  self-imposed  by  the  community  through  lax  formu- 
lation and  enforcement  of  health  and  police  regulations. 

No  reason  seems  apparent  why  the  government  should  not  assist  in  this 
reconstruction  work  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  in  which  subsidies  are 
being  given  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  war  industries  and  ship-building, 
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munitions  manufactures  and  other  related  lines  in  new  communities.  In  fact, 
larger  numbers  of  employees  are  involved  and  the  benefits  would  be  much 
more  permanent  if  the  government  made  a  contribution  toward  war  housing 
within  existing  cities  as  well  as  building  new  ones. 

Obviously  land  values  enter  into  the  problem,  and  in  addition  to  trans- 
portation of  workmen,  the  costs  of  conveying  the  raw  materials  to  the  plant 
and  the  finished  product  away  from  it  must  be  considered.  In  general  it 
should  be  stated  that  so  long  as  the  industry  is  located  somewhere  on  the 
route  between  the  sources  of  raw  materials  and  the  district  where  the  product 
is  consumed,  it  makes  little  difference  as  to  the  exact  location  whether  the 
industry  be  nearer  the  former  or  the  latter.  The  selection  of  a  site  more  often 
depends  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  soil,  or  water  supply,  local  sources  of 
food,  and  possibilities  of  cheap  drainage  and  sewage  disposal,  the  availability 
of  gas  and  electricity,  and  costs  of  doing  grading  work  for  streets  and  build- 
ing sites. 

Municipalities  will  not  be  watching  over  the  best  interests  of  themselves 
or  their  citizens  unless  they  consider  most  carefully  and  advocate  wherever 
justified,  cooperation  between  the  federal  government  and  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  rejuvenation  of  blighted  districts. 

Charles  H.  Whitaker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  I  have  watched  housing  development  of  a  great  many  kinds,  the  laws 
which  have  been  passed  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  German  cities 
buying  up  their  land,  and  as  I  have  noticed  the  zoning  law  in  New  York, 
and  last  of  all  the  manner  in  which  the  British  government  has  solved  the 
housing  problem,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  housing  legislation  everywhere 
has  struggled  somehow  or  other  to  deal  with  the  land  problem.  I  feel  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  do  exactly  what  England  did. 
Our  land  problem  is  precisely  the  same,  although  it  is  more  difficult  here 
because  England  had  at  her  back  when  she  met  this  crisis  a  vast  experience. 
She  had  been  dealing  with  the  housing  problem  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
her  act  of  1909  gave  large  powers  to  municipalities  under  which  they  could 
initiate  and  conduct  housing  enterprises.  Some  of  her  municipalities  had 
already  initiated  and  carried  through  housing  experiments;  others  had  them 
under  way.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  could 
turn  with  full  confidence  to  these  municipalities  and  ask  them  to  conduct 
these  new  enterprises.  In  a  very  short  time  she  gave  up  this  thing  that 
seemed  so  logical,  because  it  merely  tangled  up  her  whole  industrial  scheme. 
It  involved  competition  on  the  part  of  one  community  against  another,  both 
for  material  and  labor,  and  in  the  end  England  ended  up  by  taking  the 
housing  problem  entirely  in  her  own  hands  by  buying  the  land  and  building 
the  houses.  If  our  government  does  this  it  will  have  the  entire  control  of 
the  housing  operation  in  its  own  hands  and  that  is  a  very  valuable  thing, 
because  nobody  knows  in  what  manner  it  will  be  wise  to  handle  these  houses 
in  the  future.   If  the  government  controls  these  things  it  can  also  in  many 
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cases  at  least  conserve  land  values  to  the  communities  which  it  will  create. 
It  seems  to  me  perfectly  feasible  to  form  a  non-profit  land  corporation  which 
administers  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  that  would  be 
the  greatest  constructive  step  that  we  could  take  in  solving  the  housing 
problem.  It  does  not  matter  where  the  government  goes  or  what  the  gov- 
ernment does,  how  well  it  builds  its  houses  or  how  well  it  lays  out  its  com- 
munities, what  amenities  it  provides,  unless  the  land  values  are  conserved. 
We  can  do  away  with  all  subsidiary  companies  and  all  legal  machinery,  and 
after  the  war  the  government  can  decide  as  England  proposes  to  do:  What 
is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  these  properties  for  the  good  of  the  country  ? 

Richard  S.  Childs,  New  York  City 

I  plead  for  the  principle  of  single  ownership  in  these  new  government 
towns,  not  single  control  by  the  local  housing  or  ship-building  corporation 
that  is  organized  to  construct  a  town,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  community  as  a 
whole.  How  much  this  principle  of  single  ownership  means  in  social  values! 
You  recognize  the  communities  that  enjoy  or  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
such  control,  by  a  superior  orderliness  and  certain  desirable  elements  of 
uniformity — a  uniform  color  in  the  roofs,  for  example,  a  uniform  treatment 
of  lawns  and  hedges  or  a  restriction  that  keeps  the  houses  close  to  a  certain 
price  and  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that  the  thing  which  makes  our  ordinary 
towns  disorderly  and  unkempt  in  architecture  and  layout  is  the  fact  that 
every  lot  is  subject  to  the  whim  or  selfishness  of  a  different  owner?  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  block  there  will  be  shown  the  conflicting  results  of 
thirty  different  policies  as  to  improvements  and  use  of  the  land. 

The  Committee  on  New  Industrial  Towns,  of  which  Mr.  Purdy  is  chair- 
man and  I  am  secretary,  has  been  at  work  for  some  weeks  at  the  request  of 
a  large  corporation,  seeking  to  lay  out  a  model  scheme  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  one  of  these  towns.  We  rejected  at  the  outset  the  principle  of  sell- 
ing houses  and  lots  individually  to  the  workmen  or  to  anyone  else  in  favor 
of  the  co-partnership  principle  of  group  ownership  and  control.  We  went 
through  the  English  co-partnership  practise  with  some  care  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  altogether  applicable  to  the  present  situation.  In 
this  case  the  employer  will  handle  the  housing  and  will  put  up  20%  of  the 
money,  the  government  putting  up  the  other  80%  on  mortgage.  The  em- 
ployer, anxious  to  attract  labor,  cannot  demand  as  a  condition  of  living  in 
his  new  town  that  the  prospective  employee  must  forthwith  begin  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  the  real  estate  company,  as  the  English  co-partnership 
schemes  would  require.  It  would  be  particularly  troublesome  because  there 
is  a  serious  local  housing  shortage  and  the  worker  would  have  no  choice. 

We  argued,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  better  simply  to  rent  the  houses 
in  the  new  village  and  let  the  rent  contain  an  item  for  amortization  of  the 
principal.  The  housing  company  will  be  a  non-stock  trust  company  holding 
the  property  in  perpetual  trust,  first  for  the  mortgagees  and  later  for  the 
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tenants.  As  the  amortization  proceeds,  the  tenants  will  elect  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  directors  of  the  housing  company.  And  thus  the  com- 
munity in  time  will  be  the  owner  of  all  the  land  and  houses. 

To  allow  these  tracts  to  be  broken  up  by  any  selling-of?  policy  is  danger- 
ous for  the  government's  interests.  Watchful  local  real  estate  men  after  the 
war  would  pick  up  the  lots  that  tend  to  increase  in  value  and  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  the  government  would  find  itself  possessor  of  an  irregular  array  of 
remnants  which  it  could  not  convert  to  cash  by  foreclosure  or  otherwise  ex- 
cept at  serious  loss. 

A  selling-off  policy  will  convey  the  property  to  the  tenants  only  in  part 
and  a  large  proportion  of  each  tract  will  be  owned  by  absentees,  while  the 
unearned  increment  will  be  scattered  around  among  a  handful  of  individuals. 

Of  course  the  Federal  government  does  not  want  to  go  on  being  a  land- 
lord directly  or  indirectly  forever,  but  the  people  of  the  localities  may  well 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  be  perpetually  the  landlords  of  the  homes  and  lands 
in  which  they  live. 


WHAT  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  SHOULD  BE 

PROVIDED  FOR  THE  AREAS  ADJACENT  TO  THE 

DELAWARE  RIVER,  BETWEEN 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  WILMINGTON? 

GEORGE  S.  WEBSTER 

Director,  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  Philadelphia 

FOREMOST  among  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  are  the  splendid  facilities  for  shipping  offered  by  the 
Delaware  river.  This  fresh  water  steam  has  been  improved  until  it 
now  has  a  channel  of  ample  width  and  depth  to  accommodate  the  greatest 
ocean  freight  carriers,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  harbors  in  the  world. 
This  river  is  safely  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  marked  and 
lighted  so  that  it  can  be  traversed  day  and  night. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
advantages  which  the  Philadelphia  district  possesses  as  a  ship-building  center 
have  not  been  overlooked,  for  a  number  of  new  yards  have  been  recently 
established  on  the  Delaware  river.  In  addition,  existing  yards  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  their  facilities  for  ship-building  improved.  In  the  near 
future  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  forty-six  ship  ways  in  this  District.  It 
is  estimated  that  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  ships  now  building  in  the  United 
States  are  being  constructed  in  the  yards  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Railroads  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  every  port.    Extending  along  the  waterfront  of  the  Delaware  are  great 
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railroad  systems  which  lead  back  through  the  entire  Continent  of  America, 
and  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  these  lines  are  linked  with  a  Public  Belt  Line 
system  which  gives  opportunity  for  direct  connection  to  every  pier,  ware- 
house and  industry  without  discrimination  or  prejudice,  insuring  to  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  shippers  competitive  railroad  service  to  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Recently,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  con- 
structed a  line  of  railroad  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  river  from 
the  southern  limits  of  Philadelphia  southward  to  the  City  of  Chester.  Over 
this  road  other  railroad  companies  have  traffic  agreements,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  become  ultimately  a  road  of  universal  use — thus  extending  the 
belt  line  principle  along  the  river  front  from  the  northern  districts  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  City  of  Chester. 

In  addition  to  railroad  service,  it  is  essential  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  Port,  in  order  to  approach  it  from  the  land  side,  that  there  shall  be  a 
carefully  laid  out  marginal  avenue  of  ample  width  to  accommodate  trucks 
and  all  other  vehicular  traffic.  This  avenue  should  extend,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, along  the  entire  river  front  and  connect  with  the  various  shipping 
facilities  and  railroad  terminals.  Within  the  city  limits  a  wide  commercial 
thoroughfare,  known  as  Delaware  Avenue,  has  been  planned  to  extend  along 
the  water  front.  Several  miles  of  this  highway,  which  varies  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  have  been  opened  and 
improved;  and  it  is  desirable  that  such  an  avenue,  furnishing  similar  facilities 
along  the  water  front,  may  be  planned,  opened,  and  developed,  extending 
along  the  Delaware  river  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington. 

To  handle  overseas  trade,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in 
making  its  harbor  improvements,  to  design  and  construct  its  piers  with  di- 
rect railroad  connection  and  equipped  with  modern  appliances  for  handling 
cargo. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  largely  increasing  the  equipment  of  the  Port 
by  the  construction  of  a  number  of  additional  piers  has  been  adopted,  and 
some  of  the  units  are  under  way. 

The  developments  that  have  been  made  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  have 
not  been  undertaken  single-handed.  The  improvement  of  the  railroad  facili- 
ties by  the  construction  of  a  public  belt  line  around  the  city  and  the  plan- 
ning of  the  street  system  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  betterments  of 
the  water  front  and  the  opening  of  the  new  commercial  avenue,  thus  co-or- 
dinating the  several  classes  of  transportation  and  combining  them  into  a 
harmonious  whole. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia,  through  its  planning  department,  within  the 
past  few  years,  has  so  developed  and  established  its  layout  of  streets  in  the 
south  and  southwestern  sections  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  within 
the  city  limits  for  the  required  highways,  recreation  centres,  etc.,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  large  territory  situate  between  Philadelphia  and  Chester  is 
without  any  planning  authority  or  supervision,  and  it  is  essential  that  steps 
be  taken  and  authority  obtained  to  control  and  supervise  the  growth  of  this 
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section,  a  greater  part  of  which,  it  is  beHeved  by  many,  must  ultimately  be- 
come a  part  of  this  city. 

If  the  abnormal  growth  which  is  in  progress  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
present  haphazard  way,  it  will  result  in  costly  future  remodeling  and  recon- 
struction. I  would  urgently  recommend  that,  until  the  consolidation  of 
Philadelphia  with  the  smaller  communities  surrounding  it  is  consummated, 
a  legislative  commission  be  created,  in  conjunction  with  the  planning  au- 
thorities of  the  Cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  with  extensive  powers  to 
establish  street  lines,  civic  centers,  park  and  recreation  grounds,  and  to  con- 
trol, by  housing  and  zoning  regulations,  the  kind,  character,  and  use  of  the 
buildings  which  shall  be  erected  through  this  great  industrial  area;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  suggestions  made  at  this  conference  may  materially  aid  in 
developing  and  formulating  methods  of  procedure. 

B.  Antrim  Haldeman,  Philadelphia 

For  many  years  the  City  of  Philadelphia  has  been  engaged  in  preparing 
and  executing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  community  development,  but  this 
plan  has  not  extended  beyond  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  city,  the  dis- 
tance across  the  city  from  northeast  to  southwest,  approximately  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  river  and  in  almost  a  direct  line  between  Trenton  and 
Wilmington,  being  about  twenty-two  miles.  There  is  no  city  planning 
authority  covering  the  remaining  area  of  this  great  metropolitan  district  ex- 
cept in  the  cities  of  Chester  and  Camden  each  of  which  has  a  city  plan 
commission. 

The  rapid  and  continued  growth  of  great  industries  throughout  the  dis- 
trict makes  it  imperative  that  a  comprehensive  plan  for  community  develop- 
ment be  prepared  if  efficient  and  economic  processes  of  industry,  trade,  and 
commerce  are  to  prevail. 

When  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  much  shifting  of  labor  from  war  in- 
dustries to  peace  industries  and  a  vast  number  of  men  from  the  firing  line, 
and  from  the  military  activities  behind  the  firing  line,  will  have  to  be  turned 
back  into  the  ranks  of  industry  and  trade.  These  conversions  can  be  made 
with  the  least  disturbance  of  social  conditions  and  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  whole  nation  if  the  national,  state  and  city  governments  shall  be 
prepared  to  immediately  proceed  with  public  works  neglected  during  war 
time  but  essential  to  peace-time  progress  and  prosperity. 

Transportation.  The  conditions  which  forced  the  Federal  government  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  a  time  of  emergency  indicate  the 
economic  necessity  for  a  better  co-ordination  of  these  great  agencies  of  trans- 
portation. Planning  for  transportation  does  not  stop  with  the  co-ordination 
of  railroad  lines.  A  street  system  is  required  which  will  encourage  the 
greatest  freedom  of  movement  of  general  traffic,  motor-carried  freights  and 
local  passenger  service.  The  motor  truck  will  come  more  and  more  into  use 
as  a  freight  carrier,  not  only  as  an  agency  for  local  distribution  of  freights, 
but  for  transport  over  comparatively  long  distances.   Ample,  fast,  and  well- 
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distributed  street  railway  service  must  be  provided  for  the  traveling  public 
throughout  all  this  great  area,  and  a  well  organized  system  of  surface,  ele- 
vated and  subway  lines  should  be  planned  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  travel 
and  constructed  and  extended  as  necessity  arises. 

To  adequately  provide  for  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
highway  traffic,  a  system  of  main  and  secondary  traffic  arteries  should  be 
projected  and  established  in  such  a  manner  that  the  routes  selected  shall  not 
be  obstructed  or  their  future  opening  prevented  by  the  erection  of  buildings 
or  other  improvements.  Such  a  system  should  be  made  up  of  routes  roughly 
paralleling  the  rivers  supplemented  by  others  radiating  from  the  rivers  and 
planned  to  extend  far  back  into  the  country  and  directly  connect  with  all  the 
community  centers  tributary  to  the  great  metropolitan  district. 

The  planning  authorities  of  Philadelphia  have  had  such  a  system  in  mind 
and  have  accomplished  much  toward  its  establishment  within  the  area  under 
their  control.  Many  through  routes  have  been  projected;  some  have  been 
officially  established  upon  the  city  plan,  and  some  nave  been  opened.  Au- 
thority has  been  given  by  councils  to  create  a  great  marginal  avenue  along 
or  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  river  front  for  a  distance  of  about  seventeen 
miles  and  several  miles  of  it  have  been  opened  and  improved.  A  system  of 
main  and  secondary  traffic  highways  connecting  with  this  marginal  avenue 
has  been  officially  established  through  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  cross- 
ing the  Schuylkill  river  and  connecting  with  a  similar  system  now  authorized 
and  in  course  of  being  established  through  the  southwestern  section  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  city  and  Delaware  County. 

Authority  should  be  provided,  together  with  the  machinery  for  adminis- 
tering it,  for  extending  this  system  southward  to  Chester  and  ultimately  to 
Wilmington,  and  also  northward  to  Bristol  and  Trenton.  Such  authority 
and  organization  would  have  to  be  created  by  the  state  and  should  provide 
for  the  working  out  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  entire  metropolitan  dis- 
trict through  co-operation  of  all  the  various  separate  communities  affected. 

The  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  river  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Chester  and  extending  back  at  some  places  a  distance  of  two  miles 
is  low  and  flat  and  well  adapted  only  for  industrial  and  shipping  purposes. 
Back  of  this  area  lies  a  strip  of  rolling  land  about  three  miles  wide,  rising  to 
a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  occupied  by  a  number 
of  residential  boroughs,  each  with  its  local  government.  These  form  desira- 
ble community  centers  which  are  naturally  expanding  in  a  more  or  less  radi- 
cal manner,  and  this  expansion  will  be  encouraged  by  a  wise  and  well  ordered 
plan  providing  for  maintaining  and  developing  their  best  characteristics. 

The  streets  of  these  boroughs  have  grown  without  any  definite  plan  and 
without  much  regard  for  connections  when  the  communities  shall  grow  to- 
gether. They  provide  few  opportunities  for  through  highways  except  along 
the  lines  of  the  older  roads  laid  out  when  the  section  was  still  farm  land. 
Connections  adequate  for  future  traffic  needs  can  still  be  arranged  between 
the  different  centers  and  new  through  routes  can  be  carried  around  them  if 
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the  planning  is  undertaken  before  building  improvements  shall  occupy  land 
which  is  now  open. 

There  is  still  ample  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  local  com- 
munity and  recreation  centers  and  for  public  parks.  Up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  little  need  for  special  effort  to  reserve  land  for  these  purposes,  but 
thought  should  be  given  to  these  matters  at  an  early  date.  The  physical 
character  of  this  whole  territory  is  so  diversified  and  each  part  of  it  so  well 
adapted  by  nature  for  some  particular  form  of  community  use  that  its  con- 
version to  such  use  should  not  be  left  to  chance.  The  principle  of  zoning 
should  be  adopted  and  applied  throughout  the  district  so  that  an  orderly 
and  economic  development  will  be  assured. 

The  metropolitan  district  of  Philadelphia  occupies  the  most  strategic  lo- 
cation in  this  country  for  the  development  of  trade,  industry  and  commerce. 
In  addition  it  has  the  largest  and  most  stable  supply  of  skilled  labor;  it  is  a 
community  of  homes,  of  home  owners  and  home  amenities.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  all  these  favorable  conditions  cannot  be  fully  realized  nor 
the  opportunities  turned  to  best  advantage  without  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive planning  in  advance. 

Owen  Brain ard,  New  York  City 

What  I  have  to  say  has  no  official  relation  to  anything  whatever.  It  is 
merely  the  casual  observation  of  one  who  came  here  about  a  specific  thing, 
namely,  the  location  of  houses  to  support  the  Hog  Island  shipyard,  and  is 
now  directing  his  attention  and  yours  to  a  very  interesting  general  thing. 
When  I  began  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  location  of  houses  for  Hog  Island 
I  was  met  first  of  all  by  the  question  of  transportation,  and  in  considering 
this  I  discovered  at  every  turn  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anywhere  because 
of  the  great  industries  which  have  already  taken  possession  of  the  Delaware 
River  bank  on  the  Pennsylvania  side. 

My  own  problem  is  very  small  compared  with  the  great  question  raised 
by  this  rather  sudden  industrial  development.  A  great  stretch  of  industrial 
plants  line  the  river  bank  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware.  At  this 
time  they  are  occupying  a  narrow  strip  but  soon  there  will  be  supporting  and 
correlating  industries  which  should  take  the  area  immediately  back  of  the 
river-bank  plants.  Philadelphia  with  all  its  enormous  capacity  cannot  house 
all  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  work  in  these  river-bank  industries  and  I 
think  it  is  idle  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the  Hog  Island  problem  by  a  mere 
radial  extension  of  Philadelphia.  You  will  be  forced  to  find  a  solution  in  the 
development  of  housing  to  the  northwest  in  a  wide  strip  practically  parallel 
to  the  river  and  occupying  the  higher  ground. 

This  will  result  in  the  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  widely  extended  trans- 
portation system  which  shall  be  not  merely  parallel  to  the  river  but  shall  run 
back  into  the  residential  country  perhaps  two  or  three  or  four  miles.  It 
means  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  very  large  question  of  sewerage  of 
all  this  region.   It  means  a  comprehensive  dealing  with  the  question  of  water 
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supply  for  this  great  area.  There  must  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
treatment  of  this  great  bottom  land  that  lies  between  these  low  hills  and  the 
river,  partly  occupied  by  industries  and  to  some  extent  to  be  occupied  by 
houses. 

I  find  that  there  has  been  a  study  of  drainage  as  related  to  the  lower  part 
of  Philadelphia.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  the  water  supply;  but  this 
problem  will  extend  far  outside  of  Philadelphia.  It  will  run  over  into  Dela- 
ware. No  state  lines  will  confine  it  and  I  expect  we  will  see  here  in  the  next 
few  years  the  development  of  a  huge  city.  Whatever  this  area  is  called  it 
should  be  coordinated  with  this  community,  and  if  not  under  a  city  admin- 
istration which  covers  the  whole  territory  then  under  a  state  commission.  I 
think  it  most  important  that  such  a  commission  should  be  created  at  once 
and  should  devote  itself  to  a  study  not  merely  of  sewerage,  water  supply  and 
zoning,  but  of  any  other  community  question  which  is  involved. 

Leslie  W.  Miller,  Philadelphia 

While  I  disclaim  any  right  to  speak  as  an  expert  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  city  planning,  whether  legislative,  legal  or  engineering,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  order  to  remind  the  Institute  of  certain  general  principles 
which  should,  I  think,  be  observed  in  connection  with  all  such  work  as  this. 
Important  and  significant  as  the  enormous  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  which  the  plans  before  us  contem- 
plate, undoubtedly  are,  I  am  mainly  interested  in  the  project  as  an  extension 
of  the  living  facilities  which  will  be  offered  to  the  population  which  will  be 
attracted  to  the  new  section.  The  first  thing  for  the  planners  of  this  new 
industrial  and  residential  area  to  do  is  to  recognize  the  obvious  truth  that  it 
will  reach  from  Wilmington  to  Trenton  in  a  comparatively  few  years  and  to 
plan  its  main  features  on  a  scale  sufficiently  generous  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  be  subject  to  successive  enlargement  every  few  years,  each  one  more 
costly  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  What,  for  example,  is  this  costly  park- 
way project  on  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  here  in  Philadelphia,  but  an 
attempt  to  correct  the  mistake  of  failing  to  live  up  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  its  founder  and  so  consistently  followed  in  the  early  period  of  the 
city's  growth?  Penn's  vision  of  what  the  city  ought  to  be  was  noble  and 
beautiful  and  included  a  generous  provision  for  parks  and  open  places 
which  his  followers  a  generation  or  two  removed  seem,  curiously  enough,  to 
have  forgotten  all  about. 

Then  look  at  the  rivers.  The  plans  before  us  contemplate  a  recognition 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  Delaware,  but  look  also  at  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Its  availability  as  a  carrier,  and  feeder,  and  incidently  as  a  beautifier  of 
the  city  was  recognized,  and  the  stream  treated  with  corresponding  respect 
by  the  fathers  who  made  Philadelphia  easily  first  among  American  cities. 
Why  did  we,  their  degenerate  sons,  allow  it  to  fall  into  such  neglect  as  that 
of  which  we  are  the  witnesses  today?  If  this  waterway,  and  the  traffic  of 
which  it  is  the  natural  carrier,  had  been  developed  and  respected  as  they  de- 
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served  to  be,  instead  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  rival  interests  and  the 
lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  municipahty  that  is  responsible  for  so  many 
other  lapses  from  the  standards  set  in  better  days,  the  commodious  quays 
and  well-kept  embankments,  the  clean  river  and  tree-lined  roadways  for 
which  we  are  pleading  so  earnestly  today  would  have  been  provided  as  a 
matter  of  course  long  ago  and  would  have  made  the  river  banks  beautiful 
and  commodious  avenues,  and  our  present-day  project  of  a  real  river  drive 
from  League  Island  to  Valley  Forge,  instead  of  being  an  iridescent  dream, 
would  have  been  a  serviceable  reality  long  before  this. 

In  working  out  the  plan  of  this  greater  Philadelphia  we  should  not  ape 
Parisian  example,  nor  in  our  housing  proposition  the  English  garden  village. 
We  should  aim  at  creating  a  new  community  part  and  parcel  of  an  American 
city  with  a  character  as  noble  and  well  established  as  that  of  any  city  in  the 
world.  We  want  that  character  preserved  and  those  traditions  respected  in 
all  extensions  of  the  original  limits  of  the  city  which  this  project  involves. 

Edward  R.  Mack,  Wilmington^  Dei. 

Showed  a  blueprint  of  territory  within  the  state  of  Delaware  and,  comment- 
ing on  the  topography  and  present  transportation  facilities,  said:  From  the 
Pennsylvania  state  hne  near  Marcus  Hook  to  Wilmington  is  about  seven 
miles;  along  the  Delaware  river  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  nearly  level 
land  rising  quite  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet  along 
the  Philadelphia  Pike  which  becomes  the  Wilmington  Postroad.  From  this 
road  there  is  a  gradual  slope  for  about  a  mile,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about 
two  hundred  feet  and  in  the  next  mile  about  three  hundred  feet.  The  trans- 
portation facilities  at  present  are  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  runs  near 
tide  water  nearly  all  the  way;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  at  an 
elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet  about  a  mile  and  a  half  back  from  the 
river;  and  in  between  these,  near  the  foot  of  the  slope,  is  a  trolley  line.  The 
Philadelphia  Pike  follows  the  crest  of  this  hill  and  has  many  abrupt  grades, 
due  to  intersecting  streams.  This  road  is  now  expected  to  be  widened  and 
paved  and  the  grades  reduced  to  about  six  per  cent  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  It  would  seem,  since  it  is  inevitable  that  this  territory  will  be 
given  up  to  industry,  that  a  low  grade  traffic  route  should  be  provided  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  to  avoid  carrying  the  traffic  past  what  is  now  a  very 
good  residential  district. 
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SIGNIFICANT  CITY  PLANNING  LITERATURE 

THEODORA   KIMBALL 

Librarian  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University 

THE  extent  and  variety  of  current  city  planning  publications  of  timely 
interest  are  suggested  by  recent  accessions  at  the  Library  of  the  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard  University.  Among  these  might 
be  mentioned:  Mr.  Ackerman's  report  on  British  War-Time  Housing; 
articles  in  magazines  on  American  industrial  housing  and  land  development 
in  connection  with  industrial  plants;  articles  on  the  planning  of  the  canton- 
ments and  camps  in  the  United  States;  Mr.  Thomas  Adams'  "Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development  for  Canada"  ;  the  accounts  of  the  South  Australian 
First  Town  Planning  Conference;  the  third  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  British  Town  Planning  Institute;  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  in  Kansas  City;  literature  on  French  and  Belgian 
reconstruction;  and  Mr.  Mawson's  "Villages  for  Disabled  Soldiers."  Refer- 
ences to  all  such  publications  and  to  many  others  perhaps  less  immediately 
striking  are  added  constantly  to  the  comprehensive  classified  bibliography  of 
city  planning  maintained  on  cards  in  this  library.  The  minuteness  of  classi- 
fication of  references  has  a  result  interesting  to  those  who  are  producing  lit- 
erature in  the  field  of  city  planning,  in  that  the  gaps  and  paucities  in  the  field 
are  made  very  apparent,  and  these  suggest  subjects  in  which  publication  or 
more  publication  is  desirable. 

This  is  the  time  when  things  that  are  worth  while  certainly  should  be 
printed,  both  as  a  record  of  this  most  interesting  period  in  city  planning  his- 
tory and  as  a  means  of  securing  current  criticism.  We  need  especially  mono- 
graphic articles,  that  is,  single  examples  well  described  in  specific  terms — or 
groups  of  such  examples — and  single  reasonably  small  subjects  treated  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion.  These  subjects  may  well  be  not  only  those  directly 
connected  with  war  work,  but  also  subjects  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
our  communities  for  increased  efficiency  and  well-being  after  the  war.  Many 
people  who  are  doing  important  things  at  this  time  are  too  busy  to  write  about 
them,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  others  who  may  write  up  for  these  active 
city  planners  an  account  of  their  work,  should  do  this  with  accuracy  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  involved.  Although  it  was  never 
more  important  that  popular  support  for  city  planning  should  be  enlisted 
both  by  public  addresses  and  by  articles  in  general  periodicals  and  reviews, 
at  the  same  time  it  seems  logical  that  whatever  is  to  be  published  in  technical 
magazines  should  receive  technical  treatment,  and  that  material  essentially 
monographic  should  not  be  diluted  by  well-known  generalities.  It  does  not 
seem  right  to  waste  paper,  ink,  nor  the  scanty  reading  time  of  busy  people 
to  publish  in  technical  magazines  statements  of  commonly  recognized  ele- 
mentary principles  already  well  stated  in  print. 
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Here's  the  Solution  of  Your  Old  Macadam  Roads 
SURFACE  THEM   WITH   BITULITHIC 

BITULITHIC  surface  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  surfacing  macadam  roads  in  a 

number  of  cities  with  most  gratifying  results. 
BITULITHIC  surface  is  laid  on  old  macadam  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  false  economy  to  continue  repairing  old 
macadam  roads,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a 
road  surface  has  past,  when  by  using  the  old 
macadam    as   a   foundation   for    the    BITU- 
LITHIC pavement  the  expense  of  laying  a 
new  foundation  can  be  saved  and  stop  the  large 
maintenance  cost  you  now  expend  yearly. 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  substantial  BIT- 
ULITHIC surface  in  the  beginning  than  to 
have  cheap  inferior  construction  which  has  to 
be  repaired  within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  laid . 
Many  cities  have  found  this  out  and  over  350 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  adopted   BITULITHIC  as  a 
standard  pavement  for  their  streets. 
Lei  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  many  years' 
experience  in  the  street  paving  industry. 
Bitulithic  once —  Bitulithic  always  — 
It  is  the  pavement  you  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  build  for  all  time 
When  it  costs  very  little  more. 
SPECIFY  BITULITHIC 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets. 

WARREN   BROTHERS  COMPANY 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  Executive  Offices:   BOSTON,   MASS. 

New  York,  NY,  50  Church  St  :  Chicago,  III.,  10  So.  La  Salle  St.;  Rochester,  N.Y.,  303  Main  St.,  West;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal,  926  Calif.  Bldg  :  Portland,  Oregon,  Journal  BIdg.  :  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  204  Noll  BIdg  ;  Richmond,  Va.. 
Virginia  Railway  &-   Power  Bldg.  :   Nashville,  Tenn.    Independent  Life  Bldg.  :  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Railway  Exchange  BIdg 


Bitulithic  Pavement,  Columbia  Road.  Boston,  Mass. 
LAID  OVER  OLD  MACADAM,  1915 
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